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ANTIENT MYTHOLOGY. 



OF THE 

MIGRATION 
And dispersion of NATIONS. 

Mvfty^af ftf 0*uvfAt^« u«vToift(. Georgius M onachuSy 
p. 66. 

XN the Mosaic history we have an account of 
the antediluvian world being destroyed by a de- 
luge, the family of one man excepted, which was 
providentially preserved. The manner of their 
pr^rvation I have described ; and have shewn^ 

vol.. IV. ' B 



2 THE ANALYSIS OF 

that the ark rested upon Mount Ararat, in a pro- 
vince of Armenia. This was the region in which 
mankind first began to multiply, and from whence 
they afterwards proceeded to their different pla- 
ces of allotment. It will therefore be necessary 
to give some account of this country ; as from 
such an inquiry we shall find innumerable eviden- 
ces still arise in confirmation of the primaeval his- 
tory : and there will be also many proofs obtained, 
in confirmation of my opinion, concerning the 
migration of mankind. 

Armenia lay to the north of Aramea, or Meso- . 
potamia : and one might be led to think, from 
the similarity of terms, that Armenia and Aramea 
were the same name. Tins, however, was not the 
cise. Aramea was the land of Aram; but Arme- 
nia, which, was separated from it by ' Mount 
Taurus, was denominated from Ar-Men, and Har- 
Men, the mountain where the ark rested. It 
ivas a branch of the abovementioned Taurus : and 
was distinguished by several appellations, each of 
which was significant, andafiTorded some evidence 
to the history of the deluge. It was called Ara- 
rat, Bans, * Barit, Luban, which last signified 
Mons Lunaris, or the Mountain of Selene. It 



'Strabo. 1. 11. p. 79*?. 798. 

* See Tol. iii. of this work, p. 318. 
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had also the name of Har-Min^ and Har-Mra^ 
which was precisely of the same signification. 
The people who lived round it were called Minpi 
and Minyas; and the region had the name of 
Armenia from the mountain, which was the great 
object of reverence in this country. The name is 
to be found in the prophet Jeremiah, where he 
is calling together various foreign powers, to make 
an invasion upon Babylon. ^ Set up a standard 
in the land; blow the trumpet among the nations; 
prepare the nations against her. Call together 
Ugainst her the kingdoms of Ararat Minnie and 
Ashchenaz. By Ararat- Minni is signified the re- 
gion about Mount Ararat, which was possessed 
by the Minyse. The passage is by the Chaldee 
Paraphrast very justly rendered ^i^DTK, Armini, the 
same as Armenia. From hence the learned Bo- 
chart infers with good reason, that the name of 
Armenia was taken from this Ararat of the Min- 
ni, called Ar-Mini. * Videtur Armeniae vox con- 
flata esse ex ^M-'n, Har Mini, id est Mona Mini, 
sive Montana Miniadis. Something similar is ta 
T)e found in Amos : where the same mountain is 
mentioned under the name of rT3TD-"n, * Har- 



' Jeremiah, c. 51. v. 27. Suscitate super earn gentes; ftn« 
nunciate adversus illam regibus Ararath Menni. Vulgate. 
^ Gcog. Sacra, f 1. c. 3. p. 20. 
*C.4. Y.-3. 

B S 
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Munah, or Mountain of the Moon. •Jerome 
takes notice of this passage, and mentions how 
differently it has been rendered by expositors ; a 
circumstance which must happen when writers 
are of different countries and of different limes. 
Hieronymus et projiciemini inquit in locis Arme- 
niae, quae vocantur Armona. Denique Symma- 
chus ita interpretatus est, et projiciemini in Arme- 
nia : pro quibus LXX montem Remman, Aquila 
montem Armona, Theodotio montem Mona. 
' Bochart, who quotes this passage, at the close 
asks, What if Mini, Minyas, and Monah, should 
after all prove to be the same name, only diffe- 
rently expressed ? We may safely answer, that 
they are ; and that they relate to the same his- 
tory. Even the Remman of the LXX is a trans- 
position of the true name; and a mistake for 
* Ar-Man^ the same as Ar-Mini in the Chaldaic 
Paraphrase, as Ar-Mona of Aquila, Ar-Muna of 
Amos, and the Mountain Mona of Theodotion. 
They all signify Mons Lunus, and relate to the 



* HieroD. et llieodoretus. SeeBochart. Geog. Sacra. 1. 1. c. S. 

p. 20* 
' Eochart supra, p. 20. OfoJW^«}Tof, airopfi^ata^i ik to opoc r« 

Oio^TMW v^Xov o^of. Ibid. 

• This is manifest from tie Vulgate, in wlich it is rcadcrcd 
Et projiciemini in Ar-mon. 
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« 

Arkite emblem Selene, of which I have before 
treated. 

The most common name given to the moun- 
tain was Ararat ; and by this it has been distin- 
guished by Moses. This is a compound of Ar- 
Arat, and signifies the Mountain of Descent, and 
is equivalent to TT-T?, of the Hebrews. That the 
name was a compound of Ar Arat, is plain from 
Hatho the Armenian, who mentions it out of 
composition by the name of A rath. * In Arme- 
nia est altior mons, quam sit in toto orbe ter- 
rarum, qui ^Arath vulgariter nuncupatur; et in 
cacumine illius montis area Nose post diluvium 
primo stetit. Josephus tells us expressly, that it 
was called by the natives the Mountain of Descent, 
which he translates aToCarYi^ tov, on account of the 
Patriarch here first descending from the ark. 

^ Av96»rfi^ioy rovov ntrov Af jucvtoi xaAso'ty. The SamC 

is mentioned by " Eustathius Antiochenus. By 
Jerome it is styled the place of exit. '* Nunc 
locum Armenii exitum vel egressum vocant The 
sacred writer seems always to express foreign 



' Hatho Arroeniut. See Purchas. vol. 3, p. 110. 
'•Josephus. Antiq. 1. 1. c. 3. p. l6. 

Stistathius Antiochenus. See Bochart above, p. 20. 
'* Ilieron. in Euscbianis. 
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names of places, as they Were exhibited by the 
natives. He accordingly calls this mountain in 
the provincial dialect '* Ar-Arat ; which would 
have been rendered Har-Irad by the Hebrews. 
By this is signified avoQamftov, or place of descent. 
1* he region round about was called Araratia, and 
also Minyas, where the Minyse resided, of whom 
I have taken notice before. This probably, after 
the general migration, was one of the oldest colo- 
nies in the world. Nay, it is not impossible, but 
that the region may have been originally occu- 
pied by a people styled Minyse, who out of a 
false zeal adhered to the spot, and would never 
depart from it. From the simiHtude which the 
natives of these parts bore to the Syrians and 
Arabians, in religion, customs, and language, it 
appears plainly, that they were one of the 
'* Cuthite branches. 

We may be assured, that the ark was provi- 
dentially wafted into Armenia; as that region 
seems to have been particularly well calculated 



■' Pro 0Ti« Mosis reperitur in Codice Samaritano omrr, 
Hararat. Lc Cicrc. vol. 1. p. 72. 

** To yu^ ru9 A^fitnvf lOrof, hol% to ruf "Zv^vf ««» rtit A^aSvv 
voXXny o^o^vAiav cu^auci xX. Strabo. 1. 1. p. 70. One of the 
principal cities in tliis part of Armenia was Cu-Cousus, \fhich 
signifies the place of Chus. See Ilierocles Zvwx^fAOf. p. 703. 
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for the reqeptipn of the Patriarch's family, aiid 
for the repeopling of the world. The soil of the 
country was very fruitful, and especially of that 
part where the Patriarch first made his descent 
Some have objected to the Mosaic account of 
tlie dove and olive, and will not allow that the 
ark could have rested in Armenia, because tra- 
vellers of late have discovered no olives in that 
'^ country : they therefore infer, that there never 
were any trees of this sort in that region. lu 
like manner, there may be in these days no 
balsam at Jericho, nor date trees in Babylonia : 
but it does not follow, that there were none of 
old. We must not therefore set aside antient 
histories faithfully transmitted, because the same 
occurrences do not happen at this day. But the 
inference is not only trifling, but false. Strabo 
was a native of Asia Minor ; and he speaks of thQ 
fertility of Armenia, and especially of the regioii 
Gogarene, which he particularly mentions as 
productive of the olive. '^ Ei6' 11 r«y«f nwi* Hmx 

y»f ft X'^S^ ^^"^^ Ha^iroif Tf x«i roic iy^c^ok iii/9^o^ty x(ki 
TOK ctuixXKrt 'srAnSuEi' fi^u it xai EXa(iav, He had 

been speaking of various parts of Armenia, and 
then adds, Jftcr these succeeds Gogarene. All 



'^ TouriMfprt. letter 7th, 
*^l.. li. p. 800,. 
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this country abounds withjriiits and trees for the 
use of man^ and with those also which are ever- 
green. It likewise produces the OLIVE. I have 
mentioned that Arena was one name of the ark : 
and many places were so denominjited in memo- 
rial of it. It is to be observed, that there is 
scarcely any eastern name which begins with a 
vowel, or common aspirate, but is at times to be 
found expressed with a guttural. The city Ur 
was called Cur, Cour, and Chora : Aza was ren* 
dered Gaza : Ham, Cham ; Hanes, Chanes : Hala, 
Habor, and Haran ; Chala, Chabor, and Charan. 
So Arene, an ark or ship, was expressed '^ Ca- 
rene: from whence came the Carina of the 
Romans. The term Go-Carene (Tta-Tafnifn) signi- 
fies literally the place or region of the ark. I do 
not, however, imagine, that this lyas precisely 
the spot where the " descent was first made, 
though the name was given in memorial of that 
event; a circumstance common to many other 
places. I make no doubt but that the region of 
the Minyae, at the foot of Mount Arad, or Ar- 



*^ Many places are to be found in Media, Susiana, and Arm«- 
nia, named Carene and Carina. See Clurer. Geog. 

" Gogarene was beyond the Cyrus, and a northern province. 
See Strabo, Stephanus, and others. It was at too great distance 
from Ararat, which was upon the river Aiuxes. 
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Arat, was the district where the Patriarch and 
his family first resided. It was upon the river 
^ Araxes, and one of the mediterranean provinces 
of Armenia. It was called *"* Ararat and Araratia, 
* from the mountain, and seems to l>ave been a fine 
" country, productive of every thing necessary 
for life. The whole of Armenia appears to have 
been ** fruitful ; a^id we have the attestation of 
Strabo, that it produced the olive. It seems, for 
the most part, to have been of a very high situa- 
tion. One province was styled, on this account, 
Armenia Alta. It bordered upon Araratia west- 
ward; and thq account given of it by Moses 
Chorenensis is remarkable. *^ Armenia Alta inter 
omnes regiones revera altissima est ; quippe quse 
ad quatuor coeli partes fluvios emittit. Habet 

m 

praeterea montes tres, feras plurimas^ aves utiles. 



'•The Araxes is properly the river of Arach, -or Arachs, 
which signifies the river of the ark. 

^ Isaiah, c. 3?. v. 38. and 2 Kings, c. ip. v. 37. Ararat, 
regio Armeniae. Hieron. in Isaiam. Araratia, in medio regionum 
(Armenian) ioqo. Moses Chorenensis. Gcog. p. 36l. 

^' Habet Araratia montes camposque, atque omnem foecundi^ 
tatem. Idem. p. 36*1. 

** Habet Armenia rerum ubertatem. Id. p. 35S. Strabo'sayt 
of Armenia, troXXot av^^Mf, e» fxn fMo-a^^ oi h c^Q^f^f iv^e^ifMHff 
jueOavf^ TO Afaimyof Vihof. i. 11. p. 800. 

*^ Geog. p. 358. 
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thermas, salinas, atque aiiarum rerum ubertateni^ 
et urbein Ca?*inam. Armenia Alta is one of the 
highest regions in the world; for it sends out rivei^s 
in contrary directions towards the four cardinal 
points in the heavens. It has three mountains^ and 
abounds with wild animals^ and species' of fowl for 
food, also with hot baths^ and mines of saltj and 
with other things of utility ; and the chief city is 
called ^ Carina. The region styled Araratia was 
also very high, though it had fine plains and val- 
leys between the mountains. A country of this 
nature and situation must, after the flood, have 
been soonest dried, and consequently the soonest 
habitable. And it seems also, in an eminent de- 
gree, to have contained every requisite for habita- 
tion. The mountain still has the namd of Ararat, 
which it has retained through all ages ; and the 
province beneath is at this day peculiarly styled 
*^ Ar-Meni. This name seems by the natives to 
have been originally limited to the ^ region of 



^* Some of the priricipal cities in Armenia were Carina, Area, 
Comana, Ararathia, Cucousus. See Hierocles rvMx^ufxof. p. 703. 
These names are very remarkable. 

*^ Ermenia of D'Anville. See his curious map of Armenia, 
entitled, Carte generate de la Georgic et de TArmenie, desince a 
Petersbourg, en 1738, d'apres Ics Cartes, Memoires, et Observa- 
tions desGens du Pays, &:c. publiec en 17C6. 

** It was the iame as Ararat, which was extended in the same 
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the ark ; but writers in aftertimes have spoken of 
it with a greater latitude, and extended it to a 
large country. It was of great repute, and its 
chief city very ample, before it was ruined by 
the Tartars. The learned Roger Bacon mentions, 
that it once had eighty churches : *^ Fuerunt in 
ei civitate octoginta ecclesiae Hermenorum. 

The mountain was also called ^' Masis, and 
likewise Thamanim and Shamanim, the purport 
of which is remarkable. I have before taken 
notice of the sacred Ogdoas in Egypt, which 
was held in great veneration. It consisted of 
eight ^ personages described in a boat, who were 
esteemed the most antient gods of the country. 
This ♦number was held sacred, and esteemed 
itiysterious by other nations. It is observable, 
that the Chinese have somewhat more than two 
hundred principal elementary characters; and out 
of these all other representations are formed, by 
which, in writing, they express their ideas. By 
these combinations, the characteristic is, in some 



manner. But Jerome says, Ararat non est tota Armenia. 1. H. 
in Esaiam. 

*^ Rogeri Baconipars major deAquilonaribas Mundi partibus. 
See Purchas. vol. 3. p. 55. 

*• See Cartwrighfs Travels, p. 30. and William de Rubruquis, 
c. 48. M«(7ioi> o^of IV Ap/xin«. Strabo. 1. 11. p. 772. 

*' See vol. iii. x>f this work, p. 63. 
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« 

degree, madAa definition of the thing represented, 
and it has often a relation to the original history. 
Some of these have a reference to this mystical 
number eight, of which I shall give two instances 
of a very curious nature. They are taken from 
the letter of that learned Jesuit at '** Pekin, who 
wrote in answer to some queries sent by the 
Royal Society at London. Le caractere de barque, 
vaisseau, est compost de la figure de vaisseau, de 
celle de bouche, et du chiffre huii : ce qui pent 
faire allusion au nombre des personnes, qui ^toient 
dans Varche. — On trouve encore les deux carac- 
teres kuit, et bouche avec celui d'eau pour expri- 
iner navigation heureuse. Si c'est un hazard, il 
t'accorde bien avec le fait. The same reference to 
the number eight is to be observed in the history 
of Mount Masis, or Ararat It was called the 
Mountain Thamanim, or Tshamanim ; and there 
was a town towards the foot of the mountain of 
the same name, which was supposed to have been 
tuilt by Noah. Now Thaman is said, in the 
antient language of the country, to have signi- 
fied eight, and was analagous to the pu^, Shaman, 
of the ^' Hebrews, which denotes the same num- 



^® Lettre de Pckin sur le Genie de la Lansue Chinoiso, &c. 
A Bruxelles, 1773. p. 32. 
•" See Bochart. Geog. Sacra. I. 1. p. 18. 
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ber. Ebn '* Patricius mentions the Ark resting 
upon Ararat, and calls the district below the 
region of the Thamanim. He also mentions the 
city of the same name ; and he says, that it was 
so called from the eight persons wlio came out of 
the Ark. Other writers express it Thamanim, 
which is a plural from Thaman, Terra Thamanini 
signifies the region of the eight persons, whose 
history needs no explanation. It is so rendered 
by Elmacini, who speaks of the town, and styles 
it " pagum, quern extruxit Noa, postquam ex 
Arc4 egressus est: the place which Noah built^ 
after that he came out of the ark. William de 
Rubruquis, who travelled into Tartary in the 
year 1253, and returned by Armenia, has a re- 
markable passage to this purpose. ^^ Near the 



^Vol. 1. p. 40. Vocatur autcm hodie terra Thamenin. In 
another place he adds, Cumque egressi essent, urbem extruxerlint, 
^uani Thamanin appellirunt, juxta numerum suura, quasi dicas, 
Nos (kto sumui, p. 43. 

^' L. 1. c. 1. p. 14. Tharoininum vel Thsamininum pagum. 

IIi^i r» l^afhiym ik xv/ai!' Gaf«iya'». Agathias. 1. 4. 

^ See Purchaa. vol. 3. p. 50. but especially the original. 
Araxi et Naxuanae duos imminere monies Massis nomine; Ja 
quibus Area resedit: et Cemainum oppidum ab octo illis ibi con- 
ditum, qui ab Arc4 exiverunt : idque patere ex ipso nomine, quo 
octo significatur. Rubruquis. The town of Naxuan is mentioned 
by Ptolemy. 1. S. c. 13. and placed upon the Araxes. In tba 
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jcity Ndxuan there are mountains called Masis, 
upon which they say that the Ark of Moses rested. 
There are two of these mountains, the one greater 
than the other^ and the Araxes runneth at the foot 
of them. There is also a little town Cemainum, 
which is by interpretation eight ; for they say it 
was so called from the eight persons who came out 
of the Arky and huilt it. This is plain from the 
'name; for Cemainum signifes eight. They call 
the mountain the mother of the world. From 
hence we may perceive, that what this writer ren- 
ders Cemainum, should rather have been ex- 
pressed Shemainum, or Shemanum ; for it is 
undoubtedly the same as the Themanim and Tha- 
manim of Ehuacini and others, and analogous to 
the pttf, Shaman of the Hebrews. The town of 
the Thamanim, or Shamanim, was so called from 
those eight primaeval persons who were said to 
have founded it. There is reason to think, that 
it was the same as Naxuan, a very antient city, 
which is mentioned by Ptolemy, and placed upon 
the Araxes. The editor of Moses Choreneneis 
has some curious observations upon the history of 
this place. " This town, which seems to be the 



map of D'Anville, it is expressed Nactshevan ; and is situatctl 
upon the river, at a shiall distance from Mount Ararat. 
^'L. J. c. C9. p. 71. 
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Naxtutna of Ptolemy^ is close upon the plain of 
Araratia ; and held in great regard by the Ar- 
menianSy who give outy that it is the most antient 
place in the world, and built immediately aft ei' the 
Deluge by Noah. Galanus, a Romofi Presbyter^ 
who wrote an account of the Armenian CIcurch 
being reconciled to the Church of Rome, tells us, 
that, according to the natives, the time name is 
Nachidshevan. By this, they say, is signified 

^ THE FIRST PLACE OF BESCENT. HcJlCC there 

can be no doubt, but tUs is that place in Armenia, 
of which Josephus takes ^notice, and says, that by 
the natives it was called i»7roCaTiif »oy, or the place 
of^^ descent. In the map of D'Anville it is ex- 
|>i«essed *' Nactshevan ; and placed at the distance 
of a few tniles to the east of Mount Ararat, in 
the true region of Har-Men, or Armenia, which 
retains its name to this day. 

I have mentioned, that the «ame names have 
been given to different places whei* the Arkite 
rites were instituted, under the titles of Baris, 
Meen, and Selene. Hence the same event was 
supposed to have happened in different places, 



1 Wie?e that the name related to the history of the Patri- 
arch ; but whether the etymology is precisely true, I question. 

^Mosephus. Ant. I. 1. c. 3. p. l6. 

^* They have a tradition that Noah died here. See Tavernier. 
1. 1. c. 4. p. iff. 
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and the like history has been recorded. Mount 
Taurus extended a great way eastward of Arme- 
nia; and one part of it, in the province of 
Adarbayn, in Persia, is still called Al Baris, simi- 
lar to the name by M^hich Ararat was of oM 
distinguished. '^ Sir Thomas Herbert travelled 
this way in 1626; and he mentions one peak near 
the city Tauris remarkably high, which he with 
great reason imagines to have been one of those 
where stood the Tasonea, mentioned by Strabo. 
This hill was called ^ Da Moan ; and the towA 
at the foot of it had the same name. By thi% 
according to the natives, is signified a second ptam* 
tation. But Mon and Moan was the name of tbe 
Arkite type, as I have abundantly shewn : and Dft 
was the antient ^' Chaldaic particle analagous to 
the in our language. Da Maon related to the 
Arkite Moon : and the history of the place still 
evidences the fact ; for they have an antient tra- 
dition, tha* the Ark was driven to this mountaiiu 



'' He calls the ridge of Taurus £1 Bon, p. 197. This is a 
tariation of £1 Baris. Taurus is expressed by the natives Tm 
baris : from whence we may infer, that the former term is <mly • 
contraction of the latter; and that from Tabaris aiwl TaYam 
came the names of Tauris and Taurus, both the city and luoun* 
tain. liar Ta- Baris is the mountain of the Ark. 

^ P. 201. 

^' See of this work vol. iii. p. 318. 

1 
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** 7%ey jytore ita/ to avery says the author^ from a 
tradition^ that upon, this mountain of Damoan the. 
Ark rested^ Hard by is a village named Morahte, 
where they suppose the wife of *^ Noah to have 
died. I mention these accounts, however inac^ 
curately transmitted, to shew how universal the 
history was of that great event, of which I have 
been treating. The scene of action was attribu* 
ted to different places; but the real appulse of 
the ark was upon the mountain of Arat, called 
Ar-arat, in the province of Har-AIen, upon the 
river Arach, or Araxes. 

After the sacred writer has described the pre- 
servation of Noah and his family, and their de- 
scent from the Ark, he gives a short history of 
the Patriarch, and mentions his residence upon 
the spot, and his planting of the ^ vine. He af- 
terwards proceeds to shew how the reparation of 
mankind was effected in that family, and how 
they multiplied upon the earth. When they were 
greatly increased, he gives a list of their genera- 
tions, and describes them with great accuracy 
upon their separating, according to their places 
of destination : and concludes with telling us, 



,Sm*, 



^ Herbert's Travels, p. 201. The mountain Da Moan signi* 
lies Mons Lunus, or Lunaris. 
^' Ta vernier; 1. l; c.4. p 20. 
♦♦ Genesis, c. 9, v. 20, 21. 
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** By these were the isles of the Gentiles divided in 
their lands ; every one after his tongue^ after their 
families^ in their nations. And again, ^ These arc 
the families of the sons of Noahy after their gene- 
rations, in their nations ; and by these were the 
nations divided in the earthy after the flood. I 
have spoken upon this subject in a former *^ trea- 
tise J and have shewn that this distribution was 
by the immediate appointment of God. We have 
full evidence of this in that sublime and pathetic 
hymn of Moses, where he addresses himself to 
the people whom he had so long conducted, and 
was now going to leave for ever. ** Remember j 
says he, the days of old ; consider the years of 
many generations. Ask thy father, and he will 
shew thee; thy elders, and they will tell thee. 
When the Most High divided to the nations their 
inheritance ; when he separated the sons of Adam ; 
he set the bounds of the people, according to the 
number of the children of Israel: for the Lord's 
portion is his people ; Jacob is the lot of his inhe- 
ritance. By this we may see, that the whole was 
by God's appointment ; and that there was a re- 



^' Genesis, c. 10. v. 5. 
♦*Ibid. c. 10. V.32. 

*^ Observations and Inquiries rclatiog to various part* of An- 
tient History, vol. vi. p. 285. 
*• Deuteron. c. 3?. v. 7- 
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Serve for a people who were to come after, y St 
Paul likewise speaks of it expressly as a divine 

ordinance. ^ ETroiuo-i t« (o ©£o?) i^ I^o? xiiaxto; txtxv 
(9voc ety^wrw XAroixfiv iiri tffay to 'tt^otwtQy t%q ytic, 
ificag VfortrxY^^^^^ Kctifni^ xai ta? ofo9<0'ict? mc xa- 

roixia^ xvrtov. God made of one blood all natmis of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth ; and 
determined the times before appointed^ and the 
bounds of their habitation. This is taken notice 
of by many of the fathers, Eusebius in particu- 
lar mentions ^"^ the, distribution of the earth : and 
adds, that it happened in the two thousand six 
hundred and seventy -second year of the creation^ 
and in the nine hundred and thirtieth year of the 
Patriarch's life. Then it was that Noahj by di- 
vine appointment^ divided the world between his 
three sons. The like is to be found in ^* Syncel- 
luai, ** EpiphaniuSy and other writers. The Gre- 
cians had some traditions of this partition of the 
earth, which they supposed to have been by lot, 
and between Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. 



*• Acts. c. 17. V. 36. 

fni TV Vtftf Kara &i»oy d^Xeyori ;^^fAey tfAifurt Na/i roK T^*^t> t't^K 
mvTH Tu» yur. Euscb. Cbron.. p. 10. 

*' Synccllus. p. 89. 

'* Epiphanius. 1. 2. t 2. p. 70S. 
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The sons of Cronus ascertained by lot 
Their several realms on earth. 

Homer introduces Neptune speaking to the same 
purpose. 

^* Tf f»5 y«f T IX Kf ova ci/Aiir attXftoi, jfc tixi Piih--^ 

We are from Cronus and from Rhea sprung, 
Three brothers ; who the world have parted 

out 
Into three lots ; and each enjoys his share. 

The tradition probably came to Greece from 
Egypt; and we have it more fully related iu 

Plato. ** 0fo» yot^ i-rra^ay ynv Tsron xar» roue t#»*u^ 
inXooy^apoVj ou xar ej»i^ — ^ixijf ft xAyi^oi; t« ^iAm^ 
Xety^ocvovTii xaruxi^ov rug X^fa?. TTiC gods OJ oU 

obtained the dominion of the whole earthy accord^ 
ing to their diff^erent allotments. This was effected 



" Callim. Hymn, in Jovcm. v. 6l. 
'♦ Iliad. O. V. 187. 
*UnCritid. vol.3. p.lOp. 
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witlumt any contention; for they look possession 

of their several provinces in an amicable and fair 
xaay by lot. 

It is said of Noah, from whom all the families 
upon earth were derived, ^ that he was a just 
man^ and perfect in his generation : and that he 
walked with God. We may suppose, that his sons 
shewed him always great reverence: and after 
they were separated, and when he was no more, 
that they still behaved in conformity to the rules 
which he established. But there was one family 
which seems to have acted a contrary part ; and 
however they may have reverenced his memory, 
they paid little regard to his institutions. It is 
said, that ^ Cush begat Nimrod. He began to be 
a mighty one in the earth. He was a mighty 
hunter before the Lord : wherefore it is said^ Even 
as Nimrod, the mighty hunter before the Lord, 
And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and 
JErech, and Accad^ and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar. Out of that land went forth Ashur, and 
builded Nineve, and the city Rehobothj and Calah^ 
and Reseny between Ninevc and Calah^ the same 
is a great city. We have, in this narration, an 
account of the first rebellion in the world ; and 



'^ Genesis, c. 6. ▼. 9. 
»' Ibid. c. 10. V. 8, 
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the grounds of this apostasy seem to have been 
these. At the distribution of families, and the 
allotment of the different regions upon earth, the 
house of Shem stood first, and was particularly re- 
garded. The child ren of Shem were Elam and Ashur, 
Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram. Their places of destina- 
tjon $eeni to have been not far removed from the rcr 
gion of descent, which was the place of separation. 
They in general had Asia to their lot, as Japhct had 
Europe, and Ham the large continent of Africa, . 
And in Asia, the portion of Elam was to the east- 
of the river Tigris, towards the mouth of it, 
which country, by the Gentile writers, was styled 
Elymais : and opposite to him, on the western 
side, was Ashur. In like manner, above Ashur, 
upon the same river, was Aram, who possessed 
the countries called Aram and Aramea : and op- 
posite to him was Arphaxad, who in aftertimes 
was called ^' Arbactus and Arbaces, and his coun- 
try Arphacitis. Lud probably retired to Lydia, 
and bordered upon the sons of Japhet, who were 
possessed of some regions in Asia Minor. This 
was the original disposition of these families ; bu^ 
the sons of Chus would not submit to the divine 
dispensation ; and *' Nimrod, who first took upon 



*' Justin. 1. 1. c. 3. Ptolemy expresses the country Arrapa- 
chitis. 1. 6. c. 1 . The diief city was Artaxata. 
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AKTISNT MTTHOIOGT. fiS. 

himself regal state, drove Ashur from his de*^^ 
mesneSy and forced him t6 take shelter in the 
higher parts of Mesopotamia. This was part of 
the country called Aram, and was probably ceded 
to him by his brother. Here the Ashurites built 
for their defence a chain of cities, equal in strength 
and renown to those which had been founded by 
Nimrod. We have, in this. detail, an account of 
the fir&t monarchy upon earth, and of the 
tyranny and usurpations which in consequence of 
it iensued. 

The sacred historian, after this, mentions 
another act of a rebellious purpose, which con«. 
sisted in building a lofty tower with a very evil 
intent Most writers have described this and the 
former event as antecedent to the migration of 
mankind, which they suppose to have been from 
the plains of Shinar : but it will be my endeavour 
to shew, that the general migration was not only 
prior, but from another part of the world. The 



Chron. Paschale. p. 28. Nimrod )va8 styled Qrion> and Ajorus 
by the Gentile writers ; and is acknowledged to have beep the 
first king upon earth, and to have reigned at Babylon. Tavra 
fiM Byt^va-^i iro^<n ^^t^of ytftc^M Beto'tXta AA*;^oir tx Bft/3v^*>»o( 
XWaioy. Euseb. Chron. p. 5. Syncellus says the same, p. 37. 79' 
We meet with the same history in another place of the Chron, 
jPaschale. p. 36. also Johan. Antiochen. L 2. p. 18» 
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words of the historian are these : ^ And the whole 
earth was of one language^ and of one speech. 
And it came to pass^ as thty journey td from the 
east^ that they found a plain in the land of Shinar^ 
and they dwelt there. And they said one to anot/ier, 
Go tOf let us make brick, and burn them tho* 
rotfghly. And they had brick for stone, and slime 
iad they for mortar. And they said, Go to, let 
us build iis a city, and a tower whose top may reach 
unto heaven ; and let us make us a name, lest we 
be scattered abroad upon the J ace of the whole 
earth. And the Lord came down to see the city 
. and the tower, which the children of men builded. 
And the Lord said, Behold, the people is one ; ofid 
they have all one language ; and this they begin 
to do ; and now nothing will be restrained from 
them whioh they have imagined to do. Go to, let 
us go down, and there confound their language, 
that they may not understand each other's speech. 
So the Lord scattered them abroad J rom thence 
upon the face of all the earth ; and they left off 
to build the city : therefore is the name of it called 
Babel, because the Lord did there confound the 
language of all the earth ; and from thence did the 
Lord scatter them abroad upon the face of all the 
earth. It had been in the preceding chapter men- 



^^ Genesis, c. 11. y. 1. 
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tioned, where the family of Shem Mras enumerated, 
that unto ^' Htber woert bom two sons ; tfte name 
of one mas Peleg ; for in his days was the earth 
divided. I think that we may, from the pre^ 
ceding portions of Scripture, observe two different 
occurrences, which are generally blended toge- 
ther. First, that there was a formal migration 
of families to the several regions appointed for 
them, according to the determination of the 
Almighty : Secondly, that there was a dissipation 
of others, who stood their ground, and would 
not acquiesce in the divine dispensation. These 
seem to have been two distinct events, and to 
have happened in different places, as well as at 
different times. In the beginning Of the latter 
history, mention is made of people's journeying, 
and proceeding towards a place of settlement It 
is generally thought, that the whole of mankind 
is included in this description ; and it is inferred 
from the words of Moses. And the whole earth 
was of one language, and of one speech. And it 
came to pass, as they journeyed J rom the east^ 
that they Jound a plain in the land of Shinar ; 
and they dwelt there. But I am not certain that 
these words afford any proof to this opinion : for, 
in respect to what is here said, I do not see, but 



^' Genesis, c. 10. v. 25. Peleg signified division. 
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that a migration of families might have happened 
antecedently to this journeying from the east 
The passage, when . truly translated, does not by 
any means refer to the whole of mankind. Ac* 
cording to the original, it is said indeterminately, 
that in the journeying of people from ike east, 
they found a plain in the land of Shinar. The 
purport, therefore, of the whole passage amounts 
only to this, that, before there was any alteration 
in the language of mankind, a body of people 
came from the east to the place above specified. 
This is all that is said : so that I am far 
(Vom being satisfied that the whole of mankind 
was engaged in this expedition from the east. 
The Scripture does not seem to say so : nor can 
there be any reason assigned why they should 
travel so far merely to be dissipated' afterwards. 
We have reason to think, thfit soon after the dcr 
scent from the Ark, the Patriarch found himself 
in a fine and fruitful country; for so it is de- 
scribed by ^ Strabo and others; and there is 
nothing that we can suppose to have been clone 
at Shinar, but might have been efi^ected in the 



**L. 11. p. 800. Ararat, rcgio in Arrneni4 campcstris est; 
per qaan^Araxes fluit; incredibilis ubcrtatis. IJicron. in Ksaiain. 
c. 37. See Tavernicr's Travels, p. 14, 15. and Tourncfort. 
letter 7\\. 
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itpx)t ivehere fae first resided ; I meaa }n respect to 
inigratidn. The region about Ararat jnay be 
iesteemed as oeqiriy a central part of the earth ; 
and it is certainly as well calculated ^s any other 
for the reoioval of colonies upon the increase of 
mankind. The Elbuic writers, in their accounts 
of the wanderings of Isis and Jonah^ seem to 
allude to the journeying of mankind ; and they 
speak of the country about Caucasus as the place 
from whence those travels began^ The same is 
to 'be observed in the original history of the 
Minyse, which is called the retreat of the Argo- 
nauts: for they retire from the region about 
Caucasus to the remotest parts of the earth : and 
it is well known, that Aramt in Armenia is a 
part of that vast chain of mountains called Cau- 
casus and Taurus. Upon these mountains, and in 
the adjacent country, were preserved more au-. 
thentic accounts of the Ark, than almost in any 
.other part of the worlds Moses Chorenensis takes 
notice of the many memorials relating to antient 
times,^ which were preserved. by the people of Ar- 
menia. They were commemorated in their poems, 
songs, and sacred hymns. ^^ Cseterum veteres 
Armenii in carminibus suis, cantilenis ad cymba- 
la, ac tripudiis, long6 copiosiorem de his rebus 



*^ L. 1. c. 5. p. 19. 
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itoenttonem agitant The ant lent ArmeniaM in 
their poems and hymnSj which are accdmpanied 
t)ith cymbals and dances, afford afar more copious 
account of these events than any other nation. 
The place where mankind first resided, was un« 
doubtedly the region of the Minyss, at the bot- 
tom of Mount Barisy or Luban, which was the 
Ararat of Moses. Here I imagine, that the Pa« 
triarch resided ; and ^ Berosus mentions, that in 
this place he gave instructions to his children, 
and vanished from the sight of men. But the ^a« 
ered writings are upon this head silent : they only 
mention his planting the vine, and seemingly 
taking up his abode for a long time upon the 
spot Indeed, they do not afford us any reason 
to infer that he ever departed from it The very 
plantation of the vine seems to imply a purpose 
of residence. Not a word is said of the Patri- 
arch's ever quitting the place ; nor of any of his 
sons departing from it, till the general n^igration. 
Many of the fathers were of opinion, that they 
did not for some ages quit this region. i\^cord- 
ing to Epiphanius, they remained in the vicinity 
of Ararat for five generations, during the space of 
six hundred and fifty-nine years. *^ Mfx* it rou 



•* Apud Euseb. Chron. p. 8. 
" Usres. 1. 1, p. 5. 
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Ca^ o^fi xa(A«jt4evu^ ' iKtifi tar^wroy oixhjTK ^^ii^crfti jeactoi rov 
K»rcoKX\MriAQ0 rm ay^ftiwup' xfxu fvriufi aij(4iriXwi'a N«f 

ytnaf^ ,ir6sp i^axoci»» vi^rnxovra fi'Viob. 'After the Ark 

Upon the decrease of the 'waters had rested upon 
^he mountains of Ararat, upon t/iat partitular 
eminence called Lubar, which bounds the countries 
of the Armenians and the Cardueans ; the region 
where it settled became the Jirst place occupied by 
mankinds Here the Patriarch Noah took up his 
residence, and planted the vine. In this place he 
saw a large progeny descend from him, children 
after children— to the ^ fifth genei^ation, for the 
space of six hundred and Jifty-nine years. 

During the residence of mankind in these 
parts^ we may imagine, tiiat there was a season of 
great happiness. They for a long time lived un- 
der the mild <rule of the great Patriarch, before 
laws were enacted or penalties known. When 
thqy multiplied, and were become very numerous. 



^^ The same is mentioned by this writer in another place* 
mthti Si»A(«p, 1. 1. p. 6. 
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it pleased God to allot to the various families dif^ 
ferent regions, to which they were to retire : and 
they accordingly, in the days of Peleg, did re- 
move, and betake themselves to their different de- 
partments. But the sons of Cbus would not 
obey. They went off under the conduct of the 
arch-rebel Nimrod ; and seem to have been for a 
long time in a roving state ; but at last they ar- 
rived at the plains of Shinar. The^e they found 
occupied by Assur and his sons : for be had been 
placed there by divine appointment. But they 
^ected him, and seized upon Uis dominions ; 
which they immediately fortified with cities, and 
laid the foundation of a great monarchy. Their 
leader is often mentioned by the Gentile writers, 
who call him Belus. He was a person of great 
impiety ; who finding that the earth had been 
divided among the sons of men by a divine de- 
cree, thought proper to counteract the ordinance 
of God, and to make a different distribution* 
This is often alluded to in the Ethnic writings ; 
and Abydenus particularly mentions, that^' Belus 
appointed to the people their place of habitation. 
Dionysius refers to this Belus and his associates, 
when he is speaking of the deities, who were the 
ance tors of the Indo-Cuthites. 



C7 



XftT^ay iimrtf atwoftifUirrm. Euseb. Pi»p. Evang. I. 9. p. 457. 
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They first alloted to each roving tribe 
Their share of sea, and land. 

This is the beginning of that period, which, upon 
account of the rebellion then first known, was 
by the Greek writers alluded to under the title of 
DxuOktjlio?, Scuthismus. This ejectment of Assur 
seems to shew, that these transactions were after 
the general migration ; for he was in possession 
of the province allottetl to him, till he was ejected 
by this lawless- people. 

In thebeginning of this history it is said, that 
. they journeyed from the east, when they came to 
the Jand of Shinar. This was the latter part of 
their rout : and the reason of their coming in this 
direction may, I think, be plainly shewn. The 
Ark, according to the best accounts, both sacred 
and profane, rested upon a mountain of Armenia, 
called Minyas, Baris, Lubar, and Ararat. Many 
families of 'the emigrants went probably directly 
east or west, in consequence of the situation to 
which they were appointed. But those who were 



" V. 1173. 
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destined to the southern parts of the great conti- 
nents, which they were to inhabit, could not so 
easily and uniformly proceed; there being but 
few outlets to their place^f destination. For the 
high Tauric ridge and the ^ Gordyean mountains 
came between, and intercepted their due course. 
How difficult these mountains were, even in later 
times^ to be passed, may be known from the re<- 
treat of the ten thousand Greeks, who had served 
under Cyrus the younger. They came from these 
▼ery plains of Shinar ; and passing to the east of 
the Tigris, they arrived at these mountains, which 
with great peril they got over. But in the times 
of which we are treating, they must have been 
still more difficult to be ^ surmounted : for after 
the deluge, the hollows and valleys between these 
hills, and all other mountainous places, must have 
been full of slime and mud ; and for a great while 
have abounded with stagnant waters. We know 
from ancient history, .that it was a long Jtime be- 
fore passages were opened, and roads made 
through places of this nature. I should therefore 



^^Strabo. J. 11. y.?"^"^. 

^^ In later times thfvi- wc re o!jly two passages southward. Ar- 
menia oricntalesCiiuwe lihc-^ uttingit, at<;ue ad Taurum montem 
patet — atque ex ed durj iid.tus in Syriain patent. Moses Chore* 
ncn?, Gcog. p.354. 
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think, that Mankind must necessarily for some 
ages have remained near the place of descent, 
from which they did not depart till the time of 
the general migration* Armenia is in great mea* 
sure bounded either by the Pontic sea, or by 
mountains ; and it seems to have been the pur- 
pose of Providence to confine the sons of men to 
this particular region, to prevent their roving too 
soon. Otherwise they might have gone off in 
small parties, before the great families were con* 
stituted, among whom the world was to be divi- 
ded; The economy and distribution assigned 
by Providence, would by these means have been 
defeated. It was upon this' account, that, at the 
migration, many families were obliged to travel 
more or less eastward, who wanted to come down 
to the remoter parts of Asia. And in respect to 
the Cuthites, who seem to have been a good while 
in a roving state, they might possibly travel to 
the Pylae Caspias, before they found an outlet to 
descend to the country specified. In consequence 
of this, the latter part of their rout must have 
been in the direction mentioned in the Scriptures, 
which is very properly styled, a journeying from 
the east I was surprized, after I had formed this 
opinion from the natural history of the country, 
to find it verified by that antient historian Bero- 
sus. He mentions the rout of his countrymen 
from Ararat after the deluge ; and says, that it 
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was not in a strait line : but the people had been 
instructed ^' vi^i^ 'ST9ftv(ln¥on ft? BaCuXw»iav, to take 
a dfxuitj and so to descend to the regions of Ba* 
bytonia. In this manner the sons of Chus came 
to the plains of Shinar, of which Babylonia was a 
part; and from hence they ejected Assur: and 
afterwards trespassed upon £lam in the region 
beyond the Tigris. 

It may still be urged, that all mankind must 
certainly have been at Babel : for the whole earth 
and its language are ^ mentioned ; and it is said, 
that God confounded there the language of all the 
earth. But this, I think, can never be the mean- 
ing of the sacred writer : and it may be proved 
from the premises, upon which those in opposi- 
tion proceed. The confusion of speech is by all 
uniformly limited to the region about Babel. If 
we were to allow, that all mankind were included 
in this spot, how can we imagine, that the sacred 
historian would call this the whole earth? If 
mankind were in possession of the greater part of 
the globe, this figurative way of speaking would 
be natural and allowable. But if they are sup- 
posed to be confined to oue narrow interanmian 
district; it is surely premature: for M-e cannot 



^' Euscb. Chron. p. 8. Ilt^il, xi/k^a;. Ilcsycb* 
^*C.ll. v.l. 
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.suppose- that the language of the wholie earth- 
would be raentioned before tlie earth was in gfe^t 
measure occupied ; which they do not allow. Au4 
if what I assert be granted, that the eaiiJ;! was in 
some degree peopled, yet the confusion is limijte^ 
tp Babel : so that what is mentioned in the above 
j>assage can never relate to the whole earth. 

There are two terms, which are each taken in 
different accejptations ; aod upon thecte thjSf tryth 
of this history depends. In the first verse of this 
chapter it is said, that, Col Aretz, the zpfiole earth 
was of one language (or rather lip), and way ,of 
speaking. Tijie word Col signifies //te zahole, and 
also every. By Aretz is often meant ^tl^e earth : 
it also signifies a land or province; and occufs 
continually in this latter acceptation. We ^nd 
in this very chapter, that the region of Shinstr is 
called Aretz Shinar; and the land of Canaan 
^' Aretz Canaan. The like may be seen in the 
preceding chapter, and in various parts of Script* 
ture. I shall therefore adopt it in this sense ; and 
lay before the reader a version of the whole pas- 



'' V. 32. So Aretz Havilah, the land of Hatilab. ^Oenesis. 
C.2. V. n. vn X'^^f Areti Cush, v. 12. the land of Cosh. The 
Psalmist makes use of both the terms precisely in the sense which 
I attribute to them here. Their sound i$ ffitfiout into cury-jtaid : 
Col Aretz, in omncm terram. Pi. I9. t, 4. 
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sage concerning Babd ; rendering the tefms a^ 
bove as I have observed them at times exhibited 
by some of the best judges of the origin it. 

1. And every region was of one lip and ^^ mode 
tf speech. 

2. And it came to pass, in the Journeying of 
people from the east, that they found a plain in 
the ( Aretz) land of Shinar, and they dwelt there. 

3. And ont man said to another ; Go to ; let us 
make brick, . and burn them thoroughly : and they 
had brick for stone ; and slime had they for mor^ 
tttr. 

4. And they said; Go to; let us build us a 
city and a tower, whose top may reach unto hea^ 
ven : and let us make us a mark or signal, that we 
may riot be scattered abroad upon the surface of 
toery region. 

5. And the Lord came dawn to see the city, and 
ihe tbwer, which the children of men were build- 
ing. 

6. And the Lord said; Behold, the people is 
one (united in one body) : and they have all one 
lip or pronunciation : and this they begin to do ; 
and now nothing will be restrained from them, 
which they have imagined to do. 



^* Et omnis terra labium unum, ct verba una. Versio Aria 
.Montani, ium fmn fjLi»"»a,a'i» Sept. 
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7. Go to ; let us go down, and there confound 
their lip, that they may not understand one ano^, 
thefs Up, or pronunciation^ 

8. So the Lord scattered them abroad from thcnt^ 
wer the face of every region ; and they left off to 
build the city. 

9* Therefore is the name of it called Babel, be^ 
cause the Lord did there confound the lip of the 
whole land ; and from thence did the Lord scatter 
them aver the face of every region^ or of the %i?hok 
earth. 

This I take to be the trae puq)ort of the hisr 
tory : from whence we may infer, that the coii'^ 
fusion of language was a partial event : and that 
the whole of mankind are by no means to be in^ 
eluded in the dispersion from BabeL It related 
chiefly to the sons of Chus ; whose intention was 
to have founded a great, if not an universal, 
empire : but by this judgment their purpose was 
defeated. 

That there was a inigration first, and a disper- 
sion afterwards, will appear more plainly, if we 
compare the different histories of these events. 
^^ In the days qf Peleg the earth was divided : and 



' '^ Genesis, c* 10* v. 25. 31. 32. £| «wt« (^ctXiy) ««u rcy rvt 
xcT«^|«^dii, Syncellus. p. 79* 
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ihe soM of Noah were distinguished in their ge- 
nerations, in their nations : and by these were 
the nations divided in the earth aftee the 
fLOOv. We see here uniformity and method; 
Siid a particular distribution. And this is said 
to have happened, not after the building of the 
to*rer, oi" confusion of speech, but after the flood. 
in. the other case, there is an irregular dissipatioa 
without any rule and order. '^ So the Lard scat* 
ttredtherti abroad from thence upon the face of 
every region ; and they left off to build the city : 
and FROM THENCE (frooi the city and tower) 
did the Lord scatter them abroad. This is cer- 
tainly a difierent event from the former. In short, 
the migration was general ; and all the families 
faniotig the sons of men were concerned in it. The 
dispersion at Babel, and the confusion, was par- 
tial, and related only to the house of Chus and 
their adherents. For they had many associates, 
probably out of every family ; apostates from the 
truth ; who had left the stock of their fathers, 
and the religion of the true God, that they might 
enlist under the rule of the Cuthites, and follow 
their rites and worship. For when Babel was de- 
serted, we find among the Cuthites of Cbaldea 
some of the line of ^^ Shem, whom we could 



^^ Genesis, c. 1 1 . v. 8* p. 
" Ibid. c. II. V.28. 31. 
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scarcely have expected to have met in such 3 
society. Here were Terah, and Nahor, and even, 
Abraham, all upon forbidden ground ; and separ 
rated from the family to which they belonged. 
This Joshua mentions in his exhortation to th^ 
children of Israel ^ Vour fathers dwelt an th^ 
other side of the flood in old time, even Terah, thf 
father rf Abraham j and the father ofNacksr, and 
they served other gods. And we may well ima* 
gine, that many of the branches of Ham were 
associated in the same manner, and in confede- 
racy with the rebels ; and some perhaps of every 
great division into which mankind was separated^ 
To this Berosus bears witness, who says, that in 
the first age Babylon was inhabited by people of 
different families and nation^ who resided therf^ 
in great numbers. ^' Ey h rn Bo^SuXmvi ^oAu vXnOe^ 

€L9^tinruy yevfflrtai aXAoitkov xoeTOiJciiiriirrwy XosA^iav, Ih 

those times Babylon was full of people of different 
nations and families, who resided in Chaldea. And 
as all these tribes are said to have been of one lip,; 
and of the same words, that is, of the same uni^* 
form pronunciation, and the same express Ian*: 
guage, it seemed good to divine wisdom, to cause 
a confusion of the lip, and a change in pronun- 



^' Joshua, c. 24. v. 2. 
^' Eusebii Chron. p.. 6. 
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ciation, that these various tribes might no longer 
understand each other. "^ Go tOj let us go down, 
and there confound their nw, lip ; that they may 
not understand one another's speech. " Therefore 
is the name of it called Babel ; because the Lord 
did there confound the language of all the earth. 
Our version is certainly in this place faulty, as I 
have shewn : for by saphet col haretz is not here 
meant the language of the whole earth, but of 
the whole region, or province; which language 
was not changed, but confounded, as we find it 
expressly mentioned by the sacred writer. This 
confusion of speech is by all uniformly limited to 
the country about Babel. 

• We. must, therefore, instead of the language of 
all the earth, substitute the language of the whole 
country; for such is the purport of the terms. 
This was confounded by causing a '^ labial failure, 
so that the people could not articulate. It was 
not an aberration in words, or language, but a 
failure, and incapacity in labial utterance. By 
this their speech was confounded, but not al- 
tered ; for, as soon as they separated, they re- 



** Genesis, c. 11. v. 7« 
•'C. 11. 1.9. 

'* By all the Grecian interpreters it is rendered crvyxvcr^ti ; 
which can never denote a change, but only a confusion. 
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covered their true tenor of pronunciation ; and 
the language of the earth continued for some 
ages nearly the *^ same. This, I think, appears, 
from many interviews, taken notice of in Scrip* 
ture, between the Hebrews and other nations; 
wherein they speak without an interpreter, and 
must therefore have nearly the same tongue. And 
even the languages which subsist at this day, 
various as they may be, yet retain sufficient rela* 
tion to shew, that they were once dialects from 
the same matrix ; and that their variety was the 
effect of time. If we may trust to an Ethnic 
writer; the evidence of Eupolemus is decisive ; 
for he speaks of the dispersion as a partial judg* 
ment, inflicted upon those persons only who were 
confederate at BftbeL His account is very parti- 
cular, and seems to agree precisely with the pur- 
pbrt of the Scriptures. He say s^ ^ tfiat the city 



'^ Upon this head, the person of all others to be consulted is 
the very learned Monsieur Court de Gebelin, in bis work, en* 
titled, Monde Priroitif Analyst et Compere ; which is now print* 
ing at Paris, and is in pert finished. The last published volome 
is particularly to be read, as it affords very (Copious and satisfac- 
tory evidences to this purpose; and is replete with the most 
curious erudition, concerning the history and origin both of 
writing and language* 

^ £woAff40( i$ t9 Tf «rrp* lu^tt/9 UK Aaav^itt^ ^^i, «ro>i» 
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Babel wasjirst founded^ and nfUrwards the celt^ 
hrated twjocr ; both which were built by some of 
those people who had escaped the deluge. Eiy«i i% 
a\m^ Tiyayroii. They Were the same who in ajter^ 
times were recorded under the cliaracter of Giants. 
Tie tower was at length by the hand of the 
4lnughty ruined: and these Giants were scattered 
(foer the whole earth. By this we find, that only 
a part of mankind was engaged in the building 
of the tower, and that those only were dispersed 
abroad; consequently the confusion of speech 
could not be universal, no more than the disper* 
9ion, of which it was the cause. 

The people concerned in this daring undertaking 
encouraged each other to this work, by saying, 
'^ Go tOf let us build us a city and m tower^ whose 
top may reach unto heaven : and let us make us a 
neme^ lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of 
the whole earth. What is in our version a name, 
is by many interpreted a monument, a ** mark. 



oXvy mi' y^t, Apud Euscb. Praep. 1. 9. p, 418. 

** Genesis, c. 1 1 . v. 3. 

^^ According to Schultens, the proper and primary notion of 
oe^, is a mark, or sign, standing out, raised up, or exposed to 
open view. Taylor^s Hebrew Concordance, n. l693. cao^, is 
similar to wmc, and trmua of the Greeks. 
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6r sign to direct ; and this certainly is the sense of 
it in this passage. The great fear of the sons of 
Chus was, that they might be divided and scat^ 
tcred abroad. They therefore built this tower 
ts a land-mark to repair to ; as a token to 
direct them : and it was probably an idolatrous 
temple, or high altar, dedicated to the host 
of heaven, from which 'they were never long 
to be absent It is expressly said, that they 
raised it to prevent their being scattered abroad. 
It was the original temple of Sama-Rama, 
whence the Babylonians were called Semarim. 
The apostates were one- fourth of tlie line of 
Ham, and they had an inclination to main* 
tain themseU-es where they first settled, instead 
of occupying the countries to which they 
were appointed. And that the. sons of Chus 
were the chief agents, both in erecting the tower 
of Babel, and in prosecuting these rebellious prin* 
ciples, is plain from a previous passage ; for it is 
said of Nimrod, the son of Chus, that the begin'- 
ning of his kingdom was Babel We cannot there^ 
fore suppose this defection general, or the judg- 
ment universal, unless all mankind co-operated 
with this tyrant. Or, supposing that the term of 
his life did not extend to the erecting of the 
tower, and that he only laid the foundation of 
the city, yet the whole was carried on by those 
of his family, who. were confessedly rebels and 
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apostates. They acted in defiance of God, and 
were in a continual state of trespass towards man. 
And though some did join them, yet it is hardly 
credible, that all should co-operate, and so totally 
forget their duty. How can we imagine that 
Shem, if he were alive, would enter into a league 
with such people ? or that his sons £lam, Aram, 
or Arphaxad would joi» them ? The pre*eminence 
shewn them in the regions to which they were 
appointed, and the regularity observable in their 
destination, prove that they could not have been 
a part in the dispersion, and consequently not of 
the confederacy. Indeed, they had retired to 
their several departments before the erecting of 
the tower : and Assur, the second ef the sons of 
Shem, so far from co-operating with this people, 
had been driven from his settlement by them, and 
forced to take shelter in another place. In short, 
there was a migration first, and a dispersion after- 
wards ; which latter was effected by a fearful judg- 
ment; a confusion of speech, through a failure 
in labial utterance. This judgment was partial, 
aa was the dispersion in consequence of it. It 
related only to the Cuthites of Shinap and Babel, 
and to those who had joined themselves to them. 
They seem to have been a very numerous body : 
and, in consequence of this calamity, they fled 
away ; not to any particular place of destination : 
but were scattered abroad upon the face of t/ic 
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"SpJiote earth. And the truth of this will appear 
from the concurrent testimony of the most ap* 
proved Ethnic witers. 

Such is the account transmitted by Moses of 
the reparation of mankind after the flood ; and of 
their migration^ according to their families, to the 
regions appointed for them : of the rebellion also 
of the Cuthites, and the construction of the 
tower; and of the dissipation which afterwards 
ensued. This is a curious and inestimable piece 
of history, which is authenticated in every part 

• 

by the evidence of subsequent ages. As far as 
this history goes, we have an infallible guide to 
direct us in respect to the place of destination, to 
which each family retired. But what encroach- 
ments were afterwards made ; what colonies were 
sent abroad ; and what new kingdoms founded, 
are circumstances to be sought for from another 
quarter. And in our process to obtain this know- 
ledge, we must have recourse to the writers of 
Greece. It is in vain to talk about the Arabian 
or Persic literature of modem date ; or about the 
Celts and the Scythes ; at least, according to the 
common acceptation, in which the last nation is 
understood. All knowledge of antient times has 
been derived to us through the hands of the 
Grecians. They have copied from the most early 
writers of the east ; and we have no other resources 
to apply to where the Mosaic history closes. It 
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may perhaps be said, tliat these helps must be 
very precarious; as little trust can 1)e reposed 
in writers who have blended and sophisticated 
l¥hatever came to their hands : where the mix- 
ture is so general, that it is scarce possible, with 
the greatest attention, to distinguish truth from 
iable. It must be confessed, that the truth is 
much disguised ; yet it is by no means effaced, 
and consequently may be still retrieved. I hope, 
in the course of mj' argument, that this has been 
abundantly shewn. To pass a proper judgment 
on the Grecian histories, we must look upon them 
collectively as a rich mine, wherein the ore lie^ 
deep, and is mixed with earth, and other base 
concretions. It is our business to sift and sepa- 
rate ; and by refining to disengage it. This, by 
care and attention, is to be effected ; and then 
what a fund of riches is to be obtained ! 

The last great event which I mentioned from 
the Mosaic accoimt, was the dissipation of the 
Cuthites from Babel ; from whence they were 
scattered over the face of the earth. This is an 
sera to be much observed : for at this period the 
sacred penman closes the general history of the 
world. What ensues relates to one family, and to 
a private dispensation. Of the nations of the 
earth, and their polities, nothing more occurs, 
exceptiiig only as their history chances to be 
connected with that of the sous of IsraeL We 
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must/ therefore, have recourse to Gentile autho- 
rity for a subsequent account And, previously 
to this, we may from them obtain collateral evi« 
dence of the great events which had preceded, 
and which are mentioned by Moses. We teftm 
from the poets, and all the more antient writers 
were poets, that there was a time when mankind 
lived a life of simplicity and virtue ; that they 
had no laws; but were in a state of nature when 
pains and penalties were unknown. They were 
wonderfully blessed with longevity, and had a 
share of health and strength in proportion to their 
years. At last, there was a mighty falling off 
from this primitive simplicity, and a great change 
was effected in consequence of this failure. Men 
grew proud and unjust ; jealousies prevailed, at- 
tended with a love of rule ; which was followed 
with war and bloodshed. The chief person who 
began these innovations was Nimrod. TheiGreeks 
often call him Nebrod, and Nebros, ana have 
preserved many oriental memorials concerning 
him and his apostasy, and concerning the tower, 
which he is supposed to have erected* He is de- 
scribed as a gigantic, daring personage ; a con- 
temner of every thing diviqe ; and his associates 
are represented of a character equally enterprising 
and daring. '^ Abydenus, in his Assyrian Annals, 



t7 



£»Ti h t» ^f7«»^» Ttf( w^vreq ix ym tttao'xo^rtti ftffAji n ««» 
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alludes to the insurrection of the sons of Chus^ 
and to their great impiety. He also mention^ the 
building of the toxi^r, and confusion of tongdes ; 
and says, that the tower, analogous to the 
words of the Scripture, was carried up to heaven ; 
but that the Gods ruined it by stomis and wbifl- 
winds, and frustrated the purpose for which it 
was designed ; and overthrew it upon the heads 
of those who were employed in the work : 
that the ruins of it were called Babylon. Before 
this, there was but one language subsisting a- 
mong men : but now they had, -eroXuifuy pttmp, a 
manifold sound, or utterance. A war soon after 
ensued between Cronus and Titan. He repeats, 
that the particular spot, where the tower stood, 
was io his time called Babylon. ** It was so 



9»fytn Vf^9 iX*C«Tt» mnftt9f Ua 9V9 B«CuA«p irir, nlW rt aa^99 

Tt ftaix^^nfAa' TV ^nrtt ipitvtft Kiyt^cu BmCv>ii9a, Ti*r( ^i orrac tf^e- 
yXmmii IX SfM> «MXvd(V» ft9ti9 t9tinmaBttt, Mira h K^y^ xci 
T»T«yi ffvfm^ah woAi^or. *0 h Toro<, i» i mv^y^v ^nhfunatut^ »t/» 
BaCvAtfr xoXftrai, ha rsjy cvyyijai9 rv mt^h rnir ^kiAixreir «^tfTiB» 
fyflt^vc *£Cp«»o» 7«^ Tur oxry;^!;^!? BaCfA xoAv^i. Euscb. ChrOD. 
p. 13. 

'^ Strabo speaks of a tower of immense size at Babylon, rs- 
maining in later tiroes, which was a stadium every way. 1. \6. 
p. 1073. These are nearly the dimensions of some of the princi* 
pal pyramids in Egypt* 
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bailed, he says, from the confusion of tongues, 
and variation of dialect : for, in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, such confusion is termed Babel. The 
Scriptures speak only of a confusion of tongue : 
but Abydenus mentions high winds, which im- 
peded the workj and finally overthrew the tower. 
The like is mentioned in the Sibylline oracles, 
together with the confusion of tongues : which 
circumstance mostof these writers, from not be- 
ing well versed in the original history, have sup- 
posed to have been ^ general. And similar to the 
histocy of Abydenus, an account is here given of 
a war, which broke out soon after* 

Some traces of those fearful events, with which 
the dispersion is said to have been attended, seem 
to have been preserved, in the records of Pheni- 
cia. Syria, and the greatest part of the country 
about Libanus, was, as I have abundantly shewn, 
possessed by the sons of Chus : and even the city 
Tyre was under their rule. The people of this 
city were styled Phenicians, and are said to have 
been driven from their first place of settlement, 
which we know to have been in Babylonia, by 
earthquakes. ^ Tyriorum gens, condita a Phoe- 
nicibus fuit ; qui terrse motu vexati Assyrium 



•^ Thcophilus ad Aulolyc. 1. 2. p. 371. 
^Justin. 1. 18. c. 3. 

VOL. IV. JE 
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stagnum primo, mox mari preximuai littus mco-^ 
luerunt 

I have mentioned the remarkable evidence of 
Eupolemus, who attributes the construction both 
of Babylon, and the Tower, to people of the gi- 
ant race. By these are always meant the sons of 
Ham and Chus : so that it certainly was not a 
work of general co-operation. Epiphanius also 
takes notice of Babel, or Babylon ; ^' m? zr^crrtK v«^ 
Xidii fj^trec Tfiv x»TAxXu(rfto» xTio'dciimc* JVhich^ he say^ 
was the first city that was built after the flood. 

rn Xaf A*9i©iroff, From the very foundation of this 
city, there commenced an immediate scene of con^ 
spiracy^ sedition, and tyranny, which was carried- 
on by Nimrod : for royalty was then first dssumed 
by Nimrod, who was the son of Chus, the JEthiop. 
He is in all histories represented as a giant ; and, 
according to the ^ Persian accounts, was deified* 
after his death, and called Orion^ One of tlie 



•■L.1. p. 7. 

** Xtfj— on? iytnrnffi To> NiC^w^ y^yarray Tor m* BaCvXm** xnaaf 

tvTtPtt Xi7tf0'»y nPIUNA, Chron. Pasch. p. 36. E* h roif «rp«ff 
pig/AivoK x^oyot^ 7170*1 ri; 7170^9 rvftfAA NifffA^, v»^ Xtff TV A»9»firfc. 
Johan. Malala. p. 18. 
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asterisms in the celestial sphere was denominated 
from him. The Scripture speaks of him as a 
Doighty hunter : and Homer, in reference to these 
histories, introduces him as a giant, and a hun- 
ter in the shades below. 

^ Tov tt (xtr £lf^Mf» tyiX»piov ntrivOutra 
T«^ aVTOC xartiiifftv tv oioiroXoio-tv oj sero-i. 

Next I beheld Oriorfs tow'ring shade, 

Chasing the savage race ; whick wild with 

fear 

Before him fled in herds. Tliese he had 

slain 
Upon the cliffs, and solitary hills. 

His arms, a club of brass, massy and strong 

Such as no force could injure. 

The author of the Paschal Chronicle mentions 
ail his attributes, in speaking of him : ^ UiS(»i i 

x\)imyofy xA% Fiytfc, o A»9io\}/. — Turnf ru N)eC^«^ rnv fia^t* 



•^ Homer. Odyss. 1. A. v. 571 
•• Chron. Paach. p. 28. 

£ S 
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Ti9f)<ri. Nebrod^ the great hunter^ and giant^ the 
Ethiopian : whom the sacred writings make king 
of Babylon after the deluge. The same author 
says, that he first taught the Assyrians to wor* 

ship fire. 'Ouro; Sifa^rxu Ao-tf-ujiit; aiuu ro wf. By 

the Assyrians are meant the Babylonians, who 
in after times were included under that name, 
but in these days were a very distinct peo- 
ple. Nimrod, by the Grecians, was sometimes 
rendered NcC^o?, Nebros; which signifies also a 
fawn : whence in the history of Bacchus, and the 
Cutliites, there is always a play upon this term ; 
as well as upon viC^k and nS^iiii^ Nebris and 
Nebrides. 

They were not only the oriental historians, who 
retained the memory of these early events : mani- 
fest traces of the same are to be found in the 
Greek poets j who, though at first not easy to be 
understood, may be satisfactorily explained by 
what has preceded. The clue given above will 
readily lead us to the history, to which they al- 
lude. The dispersion of the Cuthites is manifestly 
to be discovered under the fable of the flight of 
Bacchus : and the disunion of that formidable 
body, which made so bold a stand, and the scat* 
tering of them over the face of the earth, is re- 
presented under the fable of dismembering the 
same person. It is said of hitpi that he was torn 
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^ limb from limb : that his members were scat- 
tered different ways ; but that he afterwards re- 
vived. The Scripture account is, that the Lord 
scattered them abroad ; not to any certain place 
of destination, but over the face of the whole 
earth. This is plainly referred to by Nonnus, 
where he speaks of the retreat of Bacchus, and 
the dissipation of his associates ; by whom are to 
be understood the Cuthites, 

^ Ar«9(cc ^£ fotXxyyt^ an9f« xuxXa xiXivin 

£if Ti fx^tv Zc^uf 010, xai Etr^e^te xXifAx yainc. 
Aih NoTs vx^x ws^xv xXnfxovt^y xiii Bo^y}oc 
"Exfrvx^ih^ xXov£ovTO» 

* 

His wavering bands now fled in deep dismay 
By different routs, uncertain where they pass'd, 
Some sought the limits of the eastern world ; 



'' Clemens Alexandr. Cohort, p. 15. *0» Tirttn^ h%€itaaat in 
yDviaxei erra. Justin. Mart. Apolog. 1. 1. p. b6. and 75. mentions 
Aioyvd-ey hxvwa^ifra, Bacchus was the same as Osiris. 

Ogygia me Bacchum vocat : 
Osirin .£gyptus putat : &c. Ausonius. 
Osiris, in consequence of this, is supposed to have been torn to 
pieces, and his limbs scattered. Plutarch. Isis and Osiris. See 
filso Diodorus Sicul. 1. 3. p. 196. 
^^ Nonni Dionysiac. 1. 34. p. 864. 
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Some, where the craggy western coast .extendi^ 
Sped to the regions of the setting sun. 
Sore travel others felt, and wandered far 
Southward; while many sought the distant 

north, 
All in confusion. 

He speaks of this people in the feminine ; bfr* 
cause many of the attendants upon Bacchus were 
supposed to have been women, and were his 
priestesses : but the meaning of the story is evi- 
dent I shall shew that many of them fled by 
sea to India, where they settled upon the great 
Erythrean Ocean. The poet has an eye to this 
likewise in another place, where he speaks of the 
flight of Bacchus. He paints him in great tcr* 
rors, and in the utmost consternation. 

TXavxoif EPT0PAIHS Cwiivo'ocro xv[a» d'»Aao'0'Y}(* 
Toy fi 0CTK PuOiq fiXiu TTuxuyiy ayofUy 
Kai jEAiv iiTu fvvovra 'stoAu^XoktCoio [AtXai^a 

Bacchus all trembling, as he fled away, 
Caird on the mighty Erythrean deep 



^^ Nonni Dionysiac. 1. 20. p. 552. 
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To yield him shelter. Thetis heard his cries, 
And as he plung'd beneath the turbid wave, 
Received him in her arms : old Nereus too, 
The Arabian God, stretched out his friendly 

hatvd> 
And led him darkling thro' the vast abyss 
Of sounding waters. 

The check which Bacchus received, and his flight 
in consequence of it, is supposed by many to 
have been in Thi-ace. Here Lycurgus is said to 
have been king, who drove Bacchus out of his 
dominions. But Lycurgus being made king of 
Thrace, is like Inachus and Phoroneus being th6 
same at Argos, Deucalion in Thessaly. These are 
all antient traditions, ingrafted upon the history 
of the place by tl^e posterity of those who intro- 
duced them.' Diodorus Siculus ^ assures us, that 
many writers, and particularly Antimachus, made 
Lycurgus a king of Arabia : and Homer placed 
the scene of this transaction at Nusa ; but which 
Nusa he does not say. In short, Lycus, Lycorus^ 
Lycoreus, and with a guttural, Lycurgus, were all 
names of the Deity ; and by the Amonians appro^- 
priated to the Sun. Under the fable of ^ Lycur- 



»• L. 3. p. 199. 

^ Lycus, Sol. Macrob. Saturnal. 1. 1. p. 195. 
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giis, who exterminated Bacchus and his assocjatei», 
is veiled tlie true history of the just judgments of 
God upon Chus and his family, who fled every 
way from the place of vengeance, and passed the 
seas to obtain shelter. The sacred vnrritings men- 
tion only a confusion of tongues : but all Pagan 
accounts allude to some other fearful judgment, 
with which this people were pursued till they 
were totally dissipated. Homer, speaking of 
Lycurgus, mentions this pursuit ; but, by a com* 
mon mistake, introduces Dionusus instead of 
Bacchus, 



So also Lycorcus, in Callimach. Hymn, in Apoll. v. 19. 

H xtOa^iy, 1} ro^a AvKV^to^ una ^oiQtf, 
Lycurgus is Lycorus with a guttural ; which manner of pronun- 
ciation was very common among the anticnts. So Hen, or Rau, 
is styled Ragau : the plains of Shinar, Singar and Singara : Schor^ 
Segor : Aza, Gaza : Nahum, Nachum : Isaac, Ischiac ; Urhoe^ 
the land of Ur, Urchoe, and Orchoe. The same place, styled 
ilfay is by the JJCX always rendered Xvfu. The rites of fire were 
originally called Opio, but wer^ changed to Qfyia : cua to yai*. 

A^ Lycurgus wa^ a title of the D^ity, they somptime^ gave it, 
which is extraordinary, to Bacchus himself, or at least to Dio- 
nusus. Kfti Toy h Atofv^-oy xai tof H^tfwv j(Lvxy^09 o'l/ravromc lic 
ir, TUf it^^f o^oiorgoviav aiyiTTorr«i. Strabo of the Thracians, and 
also of the Phrygians. 1. 10. p. 722. 

*^ Homer. Ui^d. Z.y. J 33. 
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OffVOjtACi^ai jSs^Afiyi. AiMfucroc Je f oCfiOfic 

AuO'cO' 0(AO( X«T« XV/Ad* OcTiC ^* U^O#f^«TO xoX^oi 

Aci^MTa. 

In a mad mood, while Bacchus blindly rag'd, 
Lycurgus drove his trembling bands confus'd 
O'er the vast plains of Nusa. They in haste 
Threw down their sacred implements^ and fled 
In dreadful dissipation. Bacchus saw 
Rout upon rout ; and, lost in wild dismay, 
Plung'd in the deep : here Thetis in her arms 
Received him, shuddering at the dire event. 

By the TiOtivai, or nurses, of Bacchus are meant 
the priests and priestesses of the Cuthites. I make 
no doubt but the story is founded in truth ; that 
there was some alarming judgment ; terrified 
with which the Bacchians, or Cuthites, fled dif- 
ferent ways ; that their priests, in consternation, 
threw away what Hesti^us styles * ii{»p«T« Zui^op 



Scholia in Homer, supra. 
' ^ ^U9eb« Chron. p. 13. 
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EvvaXix, all their implements ofJaUe tiwrship. In 
short, the hand of heaven hung heavy upon their 
rear, till they had totally quitted the scene of 
their apostasy and rebellion, and betaken them- 
selves to different quarters. The reason why the 
Cuthites combined in a strong body, and main- 
tained themselves in their forbidden territory, was 
a fear of separation. Let us build us a tower^ and 
make us a sign^ lest we be scattered abroad. It 
was their lot to be totally dissipated ; and .they 
were the greatest wanderers of all nations ; and 
the titles of a><^rai and ftAn/Aftrec are peculiar to 
their history. They seem to have been in a ro\-ing 
state for ages. 

I have often taken notice of a custom which 
prevailed among the Grecians, and consisted in 
changing every foreign term that came under 
their view to something of similar souiid in their 
own language, though it were ever so remote in 
sense. A remarkable instance, if I mistake not, 
may be found in this passage from Homer. The 
.text manifestly alludes to the vengeance of the 
Deity, and the dispersion of the sons of Chus. 
The term Bou,. Bou, in the Amonian language, 
signified any thing large and noble. The God 
Sehor was called Bou-Sehor. This was the Busiris 
(B«<r*f4?) of the Greeks, who retained this term in 
their own language, and used it in the same sense. 
Accordingly, Ba^raK was a jolly fine boy : BhAuo-i^s, a 
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great sacrifice: Bisw(nop$g^ vast rocks: B^y^^o^ & 
great boaster: BaXifAo^^ great hunger or famine. 
Hence Hesycbius tells us, Bou, ro y.iy» xm vo\v 
tnXo^. By Bou is signified any thing great and 
abundant. The term Pleg, or Peleg, related to 
separation aiid dispersion : and when Homer men<- 
(ions ^EkviffAiyo^i iairXfiyiy the original word was 
Bou^^pleg, or Bou-peleg, which means literally a 
great dispersion. In the Hebrew tongue, of which 
the Amonian was a coUateml branch, n^, Pelach 
is to separate ^ and, i?9, Peleg to sever, and di* 
vide. The son of Heber was named Peleg, ' de- 
came in his days the earth was divided : and his 
name accordingly signified divisiop, and separa* 
tion. But the poet, not knowing, or not regard- 
ing, the true meaning of the word Pleg, or Peleg, 
has changed it to an instrument af husbandry. 
And instead of saying, that the Deity pursued the 
rebels, and scattered them with (Boupleg) a great 
dissipation, he has made Lycurgus follow and 
beat them, jSHTXnyi, with an ox-goad. 

The city of Babel, where was the scene of those 
great occurrences, which we have been mention- 
ing, was begun by Nimrbd, and enlarged by his 
posterity. It seems to have been a great seminary 
of idolatry : and the tower, a stupendous build- 



' Genesis, c. 10. v. ^3. 
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ing, was erected in honour of the sun, and named 
the Tower of Bel. Upon the confusion of speech, 
both the city and tower were called Babel ; the 
original appellation not being obliterated, but 
contained in the latter. And as the city was de* 
voted to the worship of the sun, it was also called 
the city of Bel-On, sive civitas Dei Solis : which 
was afterwards changed to Babylon. From these 
terms, I think, M'e may learn the nature of the 
judgment inflicted at the time of the dispersion. 
It did not consist in an utter change of language; 
but, as I have said before, it was a labial failure ; 
an alteration in the mode of speech. It may be 
called the prevarication of the lip ; which had lost 
all precision, and perverted every sound tliat was 
to be expressed. Instead of Bel, it pronounced 
Babel ; instead of BeUon, Babylon : hence Babel, 
amongst other nations, was used as a term to sig- 
nify a faulty pronunciation. 'ECf«4o* y«f mp o-uy^*'' 
«•»> BaCfA xctXHiTt. The Hebrews^ says * Josephus, 
by the word Babel denote confusion of speech. 
These terms seem ever afterwards to have been 
retained, even by the natives, in confirmation of 
this extraordinar}* history : and the city, as long 
as it existed, was called Babylon, or the City of 
Confusion. 



*. Ant. if 1. c. 4. 
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' The tower of Babel was probably a rude mound 
of earth, raised to a vast height, and cased with 
bricks, which were formed from the soil of the 
country, and cemented with asphaltus or bitu- 
men. There are several edifices of this sort still 
to be seen in the region of Babylonia. They are 
very like the brick pyramids in Egypt : and be- 
tween every ninth or tenth row of plinth they 
have a layer of straw, and sometimes the smaller 
branches of palm. Travellers hav^ had the curi- 
osity to put in their hands, and to extract some 
of the leaves, and straws : which appear wonder- 
fully fresh, and perfect ; though they have lain 
there for so many ages. Many have been led to 
think, that one or other of these buildings was 
the original. tower of Babel. But antient writers 
are unanimous, that it was overthrown ; and that 
Nimrod perished in it. This was the opinion of 

Syncellus. ^ Eitupog Si tfAUyiv cxfi Kotroixuvy xai pn otfiC' 
iafjLivog Ttf JIu^yH, (ioanXivtap pe^ixs rufog irXTiSouf, if iy 

T8T0V tvxrx^iv. But Nimrod would still obstinately 
stay, and reside upon the spot : nor could he by 
any means be withdrawn from the tower,' stilt ha- 
ving the command over no contemptible body of men. 
Upon this, we are informed, that the tower being 



Ant. p. 42. 
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beat upon by violent winds game way ; and by the 
jwt judgment of God crushed him to pieces. Ce- 
drenus also mentions it as a current notion, that 
Nimrod perished in the * tower. But this, I 
think, could not be true : for the term of Nim- 
rod's life, extend it to the utmost of Patri- 
archic age after the flood, could' not have suf- 
ficed for this. And though writers do assert, 
that the tower was overthrown, and the prin- 
cipal person buried in its ruins : and it must be 
confessed, that antient mythology has continual 
allusions to some such event : yet I should ima- 
gine, that this related to the overthrow of the 
deity there worshipped, and to the extirpation 
of his rites and religion, rather than to any real' 
person. The fable of Vulcan, who was thrown 
down from heaven, and cast into the sea, is 
founded upon this story. He was supposed to 
have been the son of Juno, and detested by his 
mother, who threw him down with her own 
hands. 



£f ' oy rit/^of a¥tfiM, pixtuy u^ tVo^tf^i Tt»ify nen avre^ 10019*0(9 
mmfTmwto w t cvnr^iSt, Cedrenus. p. 11. See Joseph. Ant. 1. 1. 
c. 4. 

^ Homer. Ifymn to ApoUo. v. 517* It related probably to the 
abolition of fire-worship at the destruction of Babel. 
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r 

My crippled ofiBpring Vulcan I produced ; 
But soon I seiz'd the miscreant in my hands, 
And hurl'd him headlong downward to the 
seal 

Alainy writers apeak, of him as being thrown off 
front the battlements of a high tower by Jupiter : 
and there is a passage to this purpose in Hon^r, 
which has embarrassed commentators ; though I 
do. not think it very obscure, if we consider the 
history ta which it relates. • 



s « 



BiT^ffmoiof rtrxyw awo BtiXif 3t0^irioio« 



The poet, who was a zealous copier of antient 
mythology, mentions, that Vulcan was cast down 
by Jupiter from an eminence. He says, that he 
was thrown «wo BuXa which must certainly signi- 
fy airo wufya BiiX», or ap' »ff« BijAh ; for the sen- 
tence is manifestly elliptical. 

He seiz*d him by the foot, and headlong threw 
From the high tower of Belus. 

This is the purport of the passage ; and it is con- 
sonant to all history. 



< Uiad. V« A. v* 59U 
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The Giants, whom Abydenus makes the build^ 
crs of. Babel, are^ by other writers, represented 
as the Titans. They are said to have received 
th?ir name from their mother Titaea. ' Ko«w#< /c 

we are to understand, that they were all denomi* 
nated from their religion and place of worship* 
I have taken notice of some of the antient altars^ 
which consisted of a conical hill of earth, styled 
oftentimes, from its figure, ao^ o; fAorouifi^, a mound^ 
or hill, in the shape of a woman's breast Titasa 
(T»T«»a) was one of these. It is a term com* 
pounded of '° Tit-aia, and signifies literally a 
breast of earth, analogous to nrOof atac of the 
Greeks. These altars were also called Tit-an, 
and Tit-anis, from the great fountain of li^t^ 



* Diod. Sicul. I. 3. p. 190. 

^ Ot/f ^n xai Tiniyaf twixXfio'if naXwa^t, 

Orphic. Frig. p. SJS. 
'^ Tit is analogous to i^n, Tid, of the Chaldeans. 

So Titurus was from Tit-Ur, futro? Hptf. The priests, so famous 
for their music, were from hence styled Tituri. It was sometimes 
expressed Tith-Or; hence the summit of Parnasnit had the name 
of Tithorea, being sacred to Orus, the Apollo of Greece. Pausan. 
1. 10. p. 878. 

There were places named Titaresus, from Tit-Arcs, the same as 
Tit-Orus. T*T«ff»^io? wrafA.9q Hni^. Hesjrch. 
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styled An, and Anis. Hence many places were 
called Titanis and " Titana, where the worship of 
the Sun prevailed : for Anes, and Hanes, signified 
the fountain of light, or fire. Titana was some- 
times expressed Tithana, by the lonians rendered 
Tithena : aiid as Titaea was supposed to have been 
the mother of the Titans, so Tithena was said to 
be their " niirse. But they w^re all uniformly of 
the same nature, altars raised of soil. That 
Tith-ana, the supposed nurse, was a sacred mound 
of earth, is plain from Nonnus, who mentions an 
altar of this sort in the vicinity of Tyre ; and 
says, that it was erected by those earth-born 
people, the Giants. 



" At Sicyon was a place called Titana. Stepb. Byzant. also a 
temple. Pausan. !• 2. p. IdS. 

Euboea called T^ta&is. Hcsycb. 

**T»fltiMK' TpofiK, t4t0«k. Hesycb. So Titb-On was like 
Tith-Or, f(«5-o( ihM: wbence was formed a personage, named 
Titbonus, beloved by Aurora. 

" Nonni Dionys. 1. 40. p. 1048. 

*♦ Bel, and Belus, was a title bestowed upon many persons^ 
It was particularly given to Nimrod, wbo built the city Babel or 
Babylon. Hence Dorotheus Sidonius, an antient poet, calls tbat 
city the work of Tyrian Belus. 
VOL. IV. F 
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* 

Upon the coast of Tyre, amid the rocks. 
The Giants rais'd an ample mound of eartb^ 
Yclep'd Tithena. 

Tuph also, in the antient language, was an hill ; 
and Typhosus is a masculine compound from 
Tuph-aia, and signifies a mound of earth. 
Typhon, Tuj«v, was in like manner a compound 
of Tuph-On ; and was a mount, or altar, of the 
same construction, and sacred to the sun. I 
make no doubt but both Typhon and Typhoeus 
were names by which the tower of Belus was of 
old denoted. But out of these the mythologists 
have formed personages ; and they represent them 
as gigantic monsters, whom the earth produced 
in defiance of heaven. Hence Typhon is, by 
Antoninus Liberalis, described as '^ Fuc Cioq fgaio-ioc 



^m 



This tenn Tvpo^ has been applied to the city Tyre. But Tv^e; 
here is from *i{n, Turris ; and Belus Tvpto^ signifies Bdus of Babel, 
who erected the famous tower. This leads me to suspect, that in 
ihese verses of Nonnus there is a mistake; and that this Tithena, 
which the Giants built, was not in the vicinity of the city Tyre : 
but it was ^n high altar, ay;^! Tt^^e, near the tower of Babel, 
which was erected by the Titanians. Nonnus, imagining that by 
Tur was miant Tyre, has made the Tithena to be situate ww^ 
mpvTWf Uftktua; from which, I believe, it was far removed^ 
*' Typhon, terras filius. Hy^nus. iab. 152. 

1 
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iistifiioif^ the offspring of the earthy a balefttl Diitnon. 
The tower of Babel was undoubtedly a Tuphdti^ 
or altar of the sun, though generally represented 
as a temple. For in those early times we do not 
read of any sacred edifices which can be properly 
called tetitiplesy but only of altars, groves, and 
high places. Hesiod certainly alludes to some 
antient histoiy concerning the demolition of Babel^ 
when he describes Typhon, or Typhoeus, as over- 
thrown by Jove. He represents him as the 
youngest son of the Earth. 

Th' enormous Earth, 
Produced Typhosus last of all her brood* 

The poet speaks of him as a deity of great 
strength, and immense stature ; and says, that 
from his shoulders arose an hundred serpent 
heads, and that from his eyes there issued a con- 
tinual blazmg fire. And he adds, what is very 
remarkable, that had it not been for the interpo- 



'* Theogon. v. 821. 

'^ Typhoeus was properly Tata IliXtf^ a Pelorian mound of 
earth ; being, as I said above, a masculine from TuphoM, which 
is a compound of Tuph-ajtty a mound of eartfi* 
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$ition of the chief God, this Dsmon would l^tvtr 
obtained an universal empire. 

£i jxi| ft^* o^u yoDtf'c w»x%p oivifwrt ^wpn^ 

no»r»; r*y wxeayy re poai, xai Tafra^ yatfif* *' 

OfvvfAivoio AyaxTo^y twi^iv»^i^i ft yctiot^ 

Kxv/Aa S^ Ctt' afJLfon^uv xctrt^sv loetJia vovrov. 
Zsvf iwu Hv xo^9vyi iov fAtfo^y itXiro ^ iwXety 
Bgovrnv ti, r'f ©v^J'ti, x»t «iO«Xoiirr« xif avvov, 

TiXfi^iv av OuXup^Ofo fir«Xpfroc, 

AuT^K^ s^ei ivi [Alp ixfAOLfrt 'arXtiyno'tv IjAX^^A^y 

4 

I 

That day was teeming with a dire eveflt; 
And o'er the woild Typhoeus now had rriga'd 
With universal sway: but from on high 
Jove vievsr'd his purpose, and oppos'd his power. 
For with a strong and desperate aim he hurFd 
His dread artillery. Then the realms above, 
And earth with all its regions ; then the sea, 
And the Tartarean caverns, dark and drear, 



4 

.1 



'* Henod. supia. v. 836. 
' 2 
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Resounded with his thunder, HeaveB was 

. And the ground trembled underneath his feet^ 
As t^e God march'd in terrible array. 
Still with fresh vigour Jove renewed the fight ; 
And cliad in all his bright terrific arms, 
Wit& lightnings keen, and smouldering thun* 

derbolts, 
Pressed on him sore ; till by repeated wounds 
The tow'ring monster sunk to endless night. 

Typhon was the same pei^onage as Typhosus; 
and Antoninus ^ I^ii^tialis describes him as a 
Giant, who was thunderstruck by Jupiter. But 
he fled to the seav i^to which he plunged, and 
his deadly wounds Ireite healed. The like has 
been said of Bacchus, that upon his flight he be<^ 
took himself to the sea. And wlien Vulcan is 
cast down from the tower, he is supposed to fall 
into the same element Juno is accordingly made 
to say, 

I seiz'd him in my arms; 
And hurl'd him headlong downward to the* sfea. 



Fab. 28, 
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Iiesio4 gives an account of the dispersion of 
the Titans, and of the feuds which preceded ; 
and he says, that the Deity at last interposed^ 
and put the Titans jto flight, and condemn^ them 
to feside in Tartarus^ at the extremities of the 
earth. The description is very fine; but he has 
confounded the history by supposing the Giaats 
and Titans to have been different persons. He 
accordingly mal^e§ them oppose one another in 
battliq: ^nd fven Cottus, lapetus^ Gyas, whom 
all writers mention as Titans, are by him intro- 
duced in opposition, and described as of anothet 
family. . He sends them indeed to Tartarus ; but 
supposes them to be there placed, as a guard over 
the Titans. His description, however, is much 
to the purpose ; and the ficst contest and disper- 
sion is plainly alluded to. I shall therefore lay 
some part of it before the reader. 

AfAfortgoi' iuvov ig wtfi»y(g voifro^ airnfuv^ 
Ffi ii fAgy gciAci^ctyfi^gv, iTffcvi i* ouf avo; gvfv^ 
2<iop£yo^, Tfftioigy f grivaca'oiro jbuuc^o; OXujtATro;, 



u 



Tkeogoo. Y. 676. 
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Ou ^ Of in Zivi ia-^i¥ lev fAivoff aKXa vu t9 yi 
SiOftf /biiir jtAiMo; vXuro ffiPHy cx ^f Tf 'srao'air 

A|f aiTTMy <rs>X' «'uv»;^«^oyy oi ^s xf^avvoi 
IxTd(f «/*« P^mm xai anf^iri/ vrertovro 

Xuy ^ mpiiA9$ ipo^'im xovivO* i[Aa ta-fafxyi^ov^ 

E^ff ^f j^Sttv tffaccty xAi caxiavoio pcfS^a, 

Amrtr^* ^ra f ofii^h xai i^i/bMw id*!^ forrtty 



Kaujbift T« d'smo'ioy xxrtj(i¥ Xfl9^ ■ ■ ■ 

Kai rsc /ASf TiTuvac uiro ;(Oovof fu^ uolnnc ' 
IIijM^^auf, xai #f0'jxoia-iv t» a^ftXieitf'fv tJfi^OM^y 
NiXTio-am; X'f^^'' virf^9vf40uc tjf^ forr»c* 

EirO« ^foi TiTDiff ( uire ^o^ nt^eirri 

KfX^Vf«T«l 

EvOap li yirc Jvo^^iK, x«i Ta^roc^s nc^onrroCy 
IIorrHr* otT^vyiroiOy xai Ou^ays ftrtf^fVTOfy 
*E^fiiiC VAvrwv tfffiycn x»i wufar ifttf'iK 

firm to their cause the Titans wide displa/d 
A well-embodied phalaxu^ ; and each side 
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Gave proofs of noble prowess,- and great 

strength, 
Worthy of Gods. The tun^ult reached to heaven. 
And high Olympus treipbled as they strove. 
Sea too was mov'd ; and Earth astonisVd heard 
The noise and shouts of deities engaged, 
High vaunts, loud outcries, and the din of war. 
Now Jove no longer could withhold his ire; 
But rose with tenfold vengeance: dpwn he 

hurl'd 
His lightning, dreadful implement of wrath. 
Which flash'd incessant : and before him mov'4 
His awful thunder, with tremendous peal 
Appalling, and astounding, as it roird« 
For from a mighty hand it shaped its. course. 
Loud echoing through the vaulted realms of day. 
Meantime storms rag'd ; and dusky whirlwinds 

rose.. • . 
Still blaz'd the lightning with continual glare. 
Till nature, languished : and th' expanded deep, 
And every stream, that lav'd the glowing earth, 
Boird with redounding heat A ruddy flame 
Shot upwards to the fiery cope of heav'n. 
Shedding a baleful influence; and the gleam 
Smote dreadful on the Titan bands^ whose eyes 
Were blasted, as they gaz'd; nor could they 

stand 
The fervour, but exhausted sunk to ground. 
The Gods, victorious, seiz'd the rebel crew. 
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.And seut tltem, bound ia adamantine chains. 
To earth's deep caverns, Ai^d the shade3 of night 
Here dwell th* apostate l^rpiherhood, consigned 
To everlasjting durance: li^ve they sit 
. ,AgQ after !age in melancholy state, 
. Still pining iik.eternal gloom^ and lost 
: To everjiicomfott. Round t)jem wide extend 
. Tl)e dreary boimds of 6at*th> and sea,. and air, 
. Of heaven a^ove, and Tartarus below« 

Such was the first great commotion among men. 
It was described by the poets as the war of the 
Giants ; who ]:aised mountains upon ni^ountains 
in order that they might sqale heaven. The sons 
of Chus were the aggressors in these acts of re- 
bellion. They have been r^eaented under the 
character both of Gi^nte-^nd Titanians : and are 
said to h4V9 been dissipa^ iiitd different parts 
of the world. One place of their retreat is men- 
tioned to have been in that part of Scy thia, which 
bordered upoil the. Palus Mseotis. It was called 
^- Keira ; and described as a vast cavern, which 
they fortified. The Romans under Crassus are 
said to have viewed it But Keir, andKeirah, sig- 
nified of old a city or fortress : and it was the 



V" To tfVuXaioy rrit Kn^ri9 xoXv/xririjy. Dion. Cassius. 1. 51 
p. 313. 
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appellative name of the place, to which this peo« 
pie retired. They were to be found in various 
parts, as I shall shew : but the most prevailing^ 
notion about the Titanians was, that after their 
war against heaven, they were banished to Tar« 
tarus, at the extremities of the earth. The an- 
tient Grecians knew very little of the western 
parts of the world. They therefore represent the 
Titans, as in a state of darkness ; and Tartarus 
as an infernal region. 

^ Kxi nrf fAi» vwo ;^6ty«( wptciufi^ 

They plac'd the rebels, fast in fetters bound. 
Deep in a gloomy gulf; as far removed 
From earth's ifair regions, as the earth from 
heaven. 

They are the words of Hesiod ; who says, that 
an anvil of iron being dropped down would but 
just reach the abyss in ten days. Here the Titans 
were doomed to reside. 



« H»iod, Theog, v. 71 7. 
*♦ Ibid. V. 7^9' 
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Xtofu e» ivfias^iy vtXuffi^ t^^xra ya^f^i^ 

There the Titanian Gods by Jove*s high will 
In mansions dark and dreary lie conceal'dy 
Beyond the verge Qf nature. • Cottus here, 
And Gyges dwell, and Briareus the bold. 

These were part of the Titanian brood, though 
the author seems not to allow it. This will ap- 
pear f romi fliome of the Orphic fragments, where 
we* have the names of the Titans, and a similar 
account of their being condemned to darkness. 

« 

Kai K^ovov, AxfavokO*, 'Twt^noveiT^ I^irrrov rf. 

The poet here 3pecifies seven in number ; Coeus^ 
Crius, Phtfrcys, Cronus, Oceanus, Hyperion, 
and lapetus, apd he adds, 

Kai ^uo"ii^ fxvopifiv, 

"PjvTf j3«9u» yot,iiiq if T«fT«f ov. 



« Orphic. Frag. p. 374. 
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Soon as high Jove their cruel purpose 3aw^ 

And lawless disposition 

He sent them down to Tartarus consign'dr 

Xf we look into the grounds; of these fictidus, 
we shall find thajB they took their rise from this 
true history, A large body of Ti^tanians, after 
the dis^rsion settled in JVfaudtania^ which is the 
region styled Tartarus. Diodorus Siculus men- 
tions the comixig of Cronus into these parts ; and 
£^$.jus tbenamies pf the brotherhood^ those WA% 
of JTitsea^ who c*me with them. The priacipal of 
these,, exclusive of Cronus, werei ^ Oceaiiu«i 
Co&us^ I'apetus,. Crius^ and HypertPft: who wpre 
supposed first to have settled in Crete. Atlas 
was auQther of them, from^ lyhom they had the 
name pf *^ Atlanfiajis ; and th^y were jooked upon 
as the offspring of heaven. The above historian 
^3cribes the couisitryy which they possessed^. .2(3 
lying upon the great ocean : and however it may 
be represented by the poets^ he speaks of it a^ 



*^ Diodor. Sic. 1, 5. p. 334. According to ApoUodorus, 
their names were Ou ran us, 'Coeus, Hyperion, Crtufi, IapctuS| and 
the youngest of all, Cronus. 1. ]. p. 2. 

'' Diodor. 1.3. p. 189. 
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a happy ** region. The mythologists adjudged 
the Titans to the realms of night ; and conse- 
quentiy to a most uncomfortable climate ; merely 
from not attending to the purport of the term 

Kfxfufar«i* 



• ■ i 



VT'd 



It is to be observed, that this word had two si_ 
nifications. First, it denoted the west, or place 
of the setting sun. Hence Ulysses being in a 
state of uncertainty says, ^ » yao r iffAtvy oTm *^ofo^y 
Ti^ oTrn u«f. fVe cannot determine^ which is the 
tvest, or which is the east. It signified also dark- 
ness : and from this secondary acceptation the 
Titans of the west were consigned to the realms 
of night : being situated in respect to Greece to- 
wards the regions of the setting sun. The vast 
unfathoiiiable abyss, spoken of by the poets, is 
the great Atlantic Ocean ; upon the borders of 
which Homer also places the gloomy mansions, 
where the Titans resided. The antients had a 
notion, that the earth was a widelv-extended 
plain ; which terminated abruptly, in a vast cliff 



KtjffAP tv^atfAOPei, Ibid. 
*» Odyss. K. V. 190. 
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of immeasurable descent At the bottom waa I 
chaotic pool, or ocean ; which was so far sunk 
beneath the confines of the world, that, to express 
the depth and distance, they imagined, an anvil 
of iron tossed from the top would not reach it un- 
der ten days. But this mighty pool was the ocean 
abovementioned ; and these extreme parts of the 
earth were Mauritania, and Iberia : for in each of 
these countries the Titans resided. Hence Cal- 
limachus, speaking of the latter country, describes 
the natives under the title of ** O^J/iyovoj Tituvsj ; by 
which is meant the offspring of the antient 75- 
tans.^They were people of theCuthite race, who 
also took up their habitation in Mauritania ; jand 
were represented as the children of Atlas. He 
was described as the son of lapetus the Titan; 
and of so vast a stature, as to be able to support 
the heavens. 



'® Zof Of, 0ie«ro(. Ilesych. Aiyii h o mohnrn^ k«i to 0imt«c, ntu 
Tn* ivc^tf {ofev* Ibid. 

Hymn, in Delon. v. 174. 
'' Hesiod. Theog. v. 746\ 

TIiifa^i» sy y«iisc. Ibid. v. 617* 
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ft 

There Atlas, son of great. lapetus, . 
With head inclin'd, and ever-daring arms^ 
Sustains the spacious heavens. 

To this Atlantic region the Titans were banished ; 
and supposed to live in a state of darkness beyond 
the limits of the known world, 

TimvfC vodso's vt^nif %okioi ^of i^oio. 

Farthest removed 
Of all their kindred Gods the Titans dwell, 
Beyond the realms of chaos dark. 

By x^oc ^of ffov we must certainly understand the 
western ocean ; upon the borders of which, and 
i^t beyond it, these Titanians dwelt By the 
Nubian Geographer the Atlantic is uniformly 
called, according to the present version, Mare 
Tenebrarum. " Aggressi sunt mare tenebrarum, 
quid in eo esset, exploraturi. They ventured into 



^ Ibid. V. 813. 

^' Ceog. Nubientis. p. 4. p. 6. UfA p« 15€» 
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the sea of darkness^ in order to erplare )sohat it 
might contain. Another name for Tartarus, to 
which the poets condemned the Titans and Giants, 
was Erebus. This, like ^o^<^, was a term of two- 
fold meaning. For Ereb, nn]r> signified both the 
west, and also darkness ; and this served to con- 
firm the notion, that the Titans were consigned 
to the regions of night But gloomy as the 
country is described, and horrid, we may be as* 
sured, from the authorities of ^ Diodorus and 
Pliny, that it was quite the reverse ; and we have 
reason to think, that it was much resorted to ; 
and that the natives for a long time kept up 
a correspondence with other branches of their 
family. Homer affords some authority for this 
opinion, in a passage where he represents Jupiter 
as accosting Juno, who is greatly displeased. 

M/Asv«f, HT auyuf *T7rffidvoj HcXiou 

TffiroiTT', ITT* ajyf/iAO»fl"», j3aSuff ft rt TajTaco? oif^^ii. 

I shall not J says Jupiter, regard your resentment; 



« Iliad e. V. 477. 
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not though y^u should desert me^ and Betake yout'^ 
self to the ejttremities of the earthy to the bounda- 
ries of sea and land; marx wttfxraty to the Ixneer 
HndtSy where lapetus and CroHus reside; who never 
enjoy the light of the sun^ nor are refreshed with 
cooling breezes; hut are seated in the depths of 
Tartarus. In the Ion of Euripidies, Crciisa, being* 
in great distress, wishes that she could fly away 
to the pec^le of the western world, which she! 
alluded to as a place of security. 

'Oiov oiov »hyoi enrct^oy. 

O ! that I could be wafted through the yield* 
ing air, 

Far, very far, from Hellas, 
To the inhabitants of the Hesperian region ( 

So great is my load of grief. 

From the words of Jupiter above, who tells Juno, 
that she may retire to the regions in the west ; 
and from these of Creiisa, who longs to betake 
herself to the same parts, we may infer, thai ia 



.i> tm 



{^ 



*• Euripid. loiL V. rgtf; 
VOL. IV. O 
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the first ages it was not uncommon for peo(>le tH 
distress to retire to these settlements. Probably 
famine, sickness, and oppression, as well as the 
inroads of a powerful enemy, might oblige the 
lonim to migrate. And however the Atlantic 
Titanians may have been like the Cimmerians,, 
described as a people devoted to darkness, yet 
we find them otherwise represented, by Creiisa, 
who styles them Arifa? 'Eo-Trif j«t, the stars of the 
western world. They were so denominated from 
being the offspring of the original lonim, or 
Peleiadae, of Babylonia; in memory of whom 
there was a constellation formed in the heavens. 
These Peleiadae are generally supposed to have 
been the daughters of Atlas, and by their names 
the stars in this constellation are distinguished. 
Diodorus Siculus has given us a list of them, and 
adds, that from them the most celebrated *^ heroes 
were descended. The Helladians were particu- 
larly of this family ; and their religion and Gods 
were of Titanian '* original. 



" Diodor. Sic. 1. 3. p. 194. 

rut Ttrawt •» vnf^i 0(o». Scholia in Find. Nera. Od. 6. ▼. 1. 

TiTijirif *H/bicTrp<i>r m^oyvoi wxTi^uf, Orphic. Hymn. 3o. 

Pindar says, that the Titans were at last freed from their 1:>Qiidage. 
Atfj-i h Zti;^ «f 0*To^ T»TaF«?. Pyth. OJ. *% v. 518. 
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GENESIS. Chap. X. 

V. 8. And Cush begat Nimrod. He began to 
be a mighty one in the earth. , 

10. And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel^ 
and Erechf and Accad^ and Calne, in the land of 
Shinar. 

11. Out of that land went forth Assur^ and 
builded Nineveh; and the city Rehoboth, and 
Calah : 



12. And Rezen between Nineveh and Calah; 
the same is a great city. 

IN the course of my arguments I have followed 
the common interpretation of the passage above 
about Assur^ and Nineve in verse the eleventh. 
And I think wc may be assured, both from the 
context, and from the subsequent history of the 
city and country, that this is the true meaning 
of the sacred writer. I mention this because the 
learned Bochart does not allow that Nineve was 
founded by Assur. He gives a different inter- 
pretation to the '' passage, going contrary to all 



•^GtQ. €. 10. V. 11. 
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the versions which have preceded. Instead of 
0Ut of this land went Assur^ and builded Nineve, 
he renders it, out of this land he (Nimrod) went 
. into AssuVf or Assyria^ and built the cities men- 
tioned. ^ He adds, habeo persuaaissimum Assur 
hie hominis nomen non e$se, sed loci : — adeoque 
verba Hebrsa ita reddenda : Egressus est in As- 
Sjgrianu I am p^rsjuaded^ thqt the term Asmr is 
not in this place the name of a man ; hut of. u 
place. — The words therefore in the original are to 
•Ae thw interpreted. He (Nimrod) went out of 
this land into Assyria. In tliis opinion he has 
been followed by others, who have been too 
ea,sily prejudiced against the common acceptation 
of the passage. ^ 

As the authority of Bochart must necessarily be 
of gre^t weight, I have subjoined his argqnKHts^ 
that the reader may judge of their validity. 

1. His first objection to the oommon vcrsioa i» 
ibji^. He thipksi that there is an impropriety iui 
h^viiig the iia,me of Assur, the son of Shem, isn 
troduce4 where the sacred text is taken up with 
the geuiealogy qf the sox^ of Hain. 

Hi. It i» contrary to order, that the open^atif^i^ 
of Assur should be mentioned v. U. apd his birth 
not till afterwards 4t v. S2. 



^ Geog. Sacra. !• 4. c. 12. p. 329. lie is followed in this 
opinion by Le Cicrc. 
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3. There is nothing particular iti sajing that 
Assur went out of the land of Shinar ; for it Mras 
in a i!>antier common to all mankind, who were 
from thence scattered abroad ovet the face of the 
earth. 

These objections are by no means well ground* 
ed : and the alteration proposed, by remedying a 
fancied evil, would run us into innumerable dif- 
ficulties and contradictions. Is Assur be in this 
passage referred to as the name of a region, the 
^ame as Assyria : and if Nimrod seized upon a 
pre-occupied place ; colonies must have gone forth 
before the dispersion from Babel This (what- 
ever my opinion may be) is a contradiction in 
Bocbart ; who supposes the dispersion to hav£i 
been universal, tnd from the land of Shinar; not 
sallowing any previous migration. The principal 
city of Nimrod ^01 Babel, separated from Nine* 
ve, a^d the other^ities above, by a sandy ** wild ; 
and it is said to have been left unfinished. Thit/ 
kft off* to build the city. c. 1 1. v. 8. I^ it credi- 
ble, that a person would traverse a desert, and 
travel ihto a foreigti country to found cities, be- 



^' Among the learned men, who have betaken themselves to 
these researches, I have hardly met with one, that has duly con- 
sidered the situation, distance, and natural history of the places, 
about which they treat. 
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fore he had completed the capital of his owii 
kingdom ? It cannot, I think, be imagined. 

As to the supposed impropriety of introducing 
an account of Assur, where the text is taken up 
with the genealogy of another family, it is au ob^ 
jection of little weight. It arises from our not 
seeing things in their true light. We should obt 
serve, that it is not properly the history of Assur, 
which is here given; but the history of Nimrod. 
He trespassed upon Assur, and forced him out of 
his original property : and the accounts of each 
are so connected, that one must be mentioned 
with the other, or the history would be incom* 
plete. Many things recorded in Scripture are not 
introduced according to precise method : and the 
like is to be founcL in all writings. We have ia 
the same book of Moses an account given of 
^ Canaan, the son of Ham, ^pitecedent to the 
genealogy of his family, whichicomes afterwards 
in another *' chapter. 

Bochart thinks, that the mentioning of Assures 
going forth out of Shinar is unnecessary: as it was 
a circumstance common to all mankind: butlhave 
endeavoured to prove, that all mankind were not 
concerned in the dispersion from Shinar. Be- 
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Gen. c. 9. 



^' ♦' C. 10. 
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sides, Bochart does not quote the whole of the 
passage, but omits, what is immediately sub«> 
joined, and of no small moment. The sacred 
writer does not merely say, that Assur went forth 
out of the land ; but that he went out and builded 
cities ; a circumstance not common to all. , These 
cities were afterwards of great renown ; and it 
was of consequence to be told their founder, and 
the reason of their being built. • 

This learned writer tries farther to prove, that • 
the Hebrew term K!r, which is translated by the 
words went forth^ always denotes a martial expe- 
dition : and he adds, Nimrod poiro dicitur egres- 
sus esse in Assur, nempe ad bellum inferendum. 
By this we find, that, according to Bochart, 
Nimrod made war upon the Assyrians,, and 
^ seized upon their country. I should be glad 
to know when this happened. Was it antece^ 
dent to the general dispersion ? If so j colonies 
had gone forth, and kingdoms were founded, be- 
fore that event : and the dispersion was not, as 
he maintains, general; a circumstance, which! 
Iiave urged before. If it were afterwards ; then 
Nimrod and his associates were left to follow their 
wipked purposes, when all other families were 



^ Quod jure non poterat Abi arrogare, id per vim usurpavit, 
^cbart. 1. 4. p. 230. 
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acattered abroad. When tlie rest of the world 
was dissipated, the founders of Babel were ex- 
empted from the calamity. This, I think, cannot 
be allowed. 

Bochart farther adds, that Nimrod must have 
been in possession of Assyria : for it was called 
the land of Nimrod. The converse perhaps might 
have been true, that the land of Nimrod was 
called Assyria : for the region of Babylonia and 
Chaldea was the original country of Assur, and 
was possessed by Nimrod. But that the region 
about Nineve, to which Bochart alludes, was ever 
referred to Nimrod, I am certain is a groundle^ 
surmise : and Bochart is mistaken in the passage, 
which he quotes. liis evidence is taken from 
^* Micah, where these words are found. £t de- 
pascent terram Assyriae gladio, et terram Nimrod 
lanceis ejus : ^ vel si mavis, ostiis ejus. He sup* 
poses, that the land of Assur, and the land of 
Nimrod, of which the prophet here makes men- 
tion, were one and the same region. But he is 
surely guilty of a strange presumption. If this 
were the purport of the passage, there would be, 
I think, an unnecessary repetition ; and a redun* 
dancy not common in the sacred writings. By 



♦^ C. 5. V. 6. 

^ Eocbai t supra. 
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the land of Assur is plainly meant the region of 
Assyria; but by the laud of Nimrod is signified 
the country of Babylonia, which was the true 
and. only land of Nimrod. In order to understand 
the purport of the prophecy, we should consider 
the time when it was ^^ uttered. Micah is fore- 
telling the ruin of the Assyrian empire, of which 
Babylonia, by conquest, had been made a part. 
But the Babylonians were at this time disengaging 
themselves from their dependence, and setting up 
for themselves. However, as they made a part 
of the Assyrian empire, they were to share in its 
calamities. To these events the prophecy alludes ; 
in which two nations, and two different regions^ 
are described. We may therefore be assured, 
that tlie land of Assyria, and the land of Nimrod, 
were two distinct countries. 

In consequence of this, it may not be improper 
to recapitulate what I have before said about the 
peopling of the regions, of which we have been 
treating. At tlxe time of the migration from 
Ararat, in Armenia, the sons of Shem came down 
through the principal passage in Mount Taurus 
to the countries which they were to occupy, 
Elam possessed the region called afterwards Ely- 



^^ Micah prophesied about the times of Salmanassar, aud 
Assarhadon ; and of Merudach Baladan of Babylonia. 
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maiSy upon the lower and eastern part of the 
Tigris;^ and opposite to him was Assur. Above 
Elam was Arphaxad, whose region was afterwards 
called Arpacitis ; and his opposite to the west^was 
Aram. Lud took possession of the country called 
Aiihx, Ludia, and bordered upon Tobal, Meshech, 
Gomer, Ashkenaz, and other sons of Japhet 
For they seem at first to have settled in the regions 
of Asia Minor. The sons of Chus came at last 
by a different rout from the east, and invaded 
the territories of Assur, who was obliged to re- 
treat. He accordingly passed northward into the 
region of Aram, a part of which he occupied ; 
and to secure himself from his enemy to the south, 
he built four cities, which are specified by the 
sacred writer. To shew the disposition of th^se 
families in a clearer light, I must refer the reader 
ta th^ map, which is subjoined. 



^ Elam, regio Persidis trans Babylonem. HieroD. EXv/aai 
uv^tt — nsf T^a^hioi tyyv^, Stephanus. Byzant. 
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TITANIAN WAR. 



X HE first war of the Titans consisted in acts 
of apostasy, and rebellion against Heaven : but 
Aere was another war, in which they were en- 
gaged with a different enemy, being opposed by 
men, and at last totally discomfited, after a long 
and bitter contention. This event will be found 
to have happened in consequence of the disper- 
mon. It is a piece of history which has beeu 
looked upon as so obscure, and the time of it so 
remote, that matiy have esteemed it as merely a 
poetical fable. Yet, from the light already dis- 
closed, and from farther evidence to be obtained, 
we may determine many circumstances concern* 
ing it, both in respect to the people between 
whom it was waged, and to the time when it was 
carried on. I have taken notice of two memo- 
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rable occurrences, and have endeavoured properly 
to distinguish them, though they are considered 
by most writers as one single event ; — I mean the 
migration of families to their several places of 
allotment, and the dispersion of the Cuthites 
afterwards. The first is mentioned as effected in 
the days of Peleg ; the other is introduced by 
the sacred writer afterwards, and spoken of as 
a different event. The Titanian war is to be dis* 
tinguished from both, being of still later date, 
yet not far removed from the dispersion. It has 
been shewn, that the sons of Chus were engaged 
in building a mighty city in the region which 
they had usurped, and in erecting a lofty tower, 
to prevent their being scattered abroad. They 
were, however, dispersed; the tower was de- 
serted, and the city left unfinished. These cir- 
cumstances seem, in great measure, to be recorded 
by the Gentile writers. They add, that a war 
soon after commenced between the Titans and 
Uie family of Zeuth, which was the first war that 
ever happened among the sons of men. Some 
suppose it to have been carried on against 
Cronus : ' fjurct h Kfowtf n x»i Titih^i rvrvivai zr^XifAOt. 



o 
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]3ut it matters little under what titles the chief 
characters are represented^ for the history is the 
same. It was no other than the war mentioned 
by Moses, which was carried oa by four kings of 
the family of Sbem against the sons of Ham and 
ChuSy to avenge themselves of those bitter ene* 
mieS) by whom they had been greatly aggrieved. 
The dispersion from Babylonia had weakened the 
Cutliites very much; and the house of Shem 
took advantage of their dissipation, and rex- 
covered the land of Shinaf, which had been un- 
duly usurped by their enemies. Babylon seems 
to have been under a curse, and not occupied^ 
being destitute both of prince and people; in 
lieu of which we read of a king of Senaar, or 
Shinar, who joins the confederates, having lately 
gotten possession of that province. There is a 
curious fragment of Hestiseus Milesius, which 
'ioems to relate to this part of the Titanic history, 
and supplies what is omitted in the account given 
by Moses. The passage is in Josephus ; who tells 
us, from several evidences in antient history, that 
the tower of Babel was overthrown by whirl- 
wind% and that a confusion of speech ensued. 

m^r^^^^i^m'^m^m w ■■ wi n ■wp . ■ i» nn ■■ ■■ ■■ n ■ i ■ . ■■■■!■ ■!«■■■ 

tu^i. Tir- ov^t^ x«» Tire mnftiw^ ^o>^ jSWdiotrac afarfr^ai «rv^» 
•VT«»M TO ^ii;^»Mi^.— |«rra» h Kporv na$ TiTfi'i 0vr*}*'a> «Er»7tf/t9y. 
Abydenui apud £u9eb. Pratp. 1. 9* p* 416. 
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And he adds^ that in respect to Senaar, the Shinar 
of the Scriptures, there was a passage in Hestia^us 
MilesiuSy in which it was mentioned ; and he 

subjoins the passage. ^ T»v ^f ^hfwv rs^ iiairu6t¥rot^, 

B«6uX«via(C iXOftv. Dxi^vAVTfti h ro Xoiwoy cvrfuOcy, viro 
TD? o/xeyXttO'O'iac retg <ruvotxtac 'srofno'A/iAfvoi trftyTa^^tf, xai 
yi)y fxaroi xarcXds/ACaivov rviv lyrup^tfO'AK Some have 

imagined that this history related to the people 

saved.at the deluge; mg hetcruitvrag airo T8 xxraxXvcTfjLiF. 

But this is impossible; for we cannot suppose 
that the rites of Jupiter Enualius were preserved 
by Noah, or that the priests of this Deity were 
in the Ark. Josephus moreover introduces this 
passage as if Hestiasus had been speaking 'src^i 
Tx wifiH Xfyopcvs HivaA^j about the country called 
Senaar. But this too is certainly a mistake, as 
may be seen from the words of the author. He 
is not treating about Babylon in the land of 
Senaar, but of Senaar in the land of Babylonia ; 



* 0» ^f 0foi ayff*ot/f tinTtyu^tivrt^ «yfr^ii]^ay tof nt/pyof, itai i^«» 
txAf^ ^t»rnf i%»xcir* %ai ha iht9 BaSvXutet ovvtC^ xXqOi)y«ft rvf «roX»y. 

*£rMi»o( Tayif uruiq' Tvt h 'U^ivv Tif( hmcv^trroi ra r» iivatXiir iii«f 
tifffAMra XaCorroc <K Zfvoa^ tik BaCvX*7>»«c iAOiiv. Zxi^arrai ^ to 
XoiVo» f rrivOiy vvo ti}C ofAvy^aa^ie^ raq (rv»oixia< «'otD9'a^i»oi mirra;^, 
sat ynf ix«rot xaTi^fiCavoy my tfrvj^fiaaf* Joseph. Ant. 1. I. . c. 4k 
Euseb. Praep. Evang. 1. 9* p* 4l6. Euseb. Chron. p. 13» 
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aiid of circumstances subsequent to the disper- 
sion. Senaar in Babylonia must have been the 
city of that name, and not the country. It was 
the same as the Shinar of Moses, and the Singara 
of Ptolemy and other writers. Hestiaeus had, 
undoubtedly, been treating of the demolition oF 
the tower at Babel, and of the flight of the 
priests. To this he subjoined the curious piece 
of history which has beeti transmitted to us by 
Josephus. The purport of it is this : After the 
ruin of the tower, the priests^ who escaped from 
that calamity^ saved the implements of their ido- 
4atri/y and whatever related to the worship of their 
Deittfy and brought them, m 2)fv«a^ m; Bix6uXii»»i«r, 
to the city Senaar, in Babylonia. But they wert 
again driven from hence by a second dispersion ; 
and mankind being as yet all of one ' language. 



^ The words are, Iwti tm liA,9y>Mcrciei^ ra^ 0t;yoi«i«( troino-afAiyoi : 
which some may suppose to mean, that they made their settlements 
fohere they found people of the same language. But the author adds, 
TdK tft^Mixia; «ro»D^ft^fyoi IIANTAXOT. By trarrctxi^ is meant 
•» «Mm TowAT. Tluy made their abode m all parts of the xcorld. 
They coQid not therefore be determined to any particular places, 
for it is plaiQ that they were indeterminately scattered ; and to 
shew that they had no choice, the author adds, ztu yn* Uar^ 
uar^KtiiJIaHp ti9» irrvx/^o^v. The whole world was open before 
them : they sqjoumei in any land that fortune put in their way. And 
this was easy, vvo mc liMyTMccm^, on account sf the vmfomnly of 
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#i^jf made their settlements in various parts^ laying 
hold of any spot to dwell in that chance offered. 
The former flight of the people from Babylon, 
and particularly of the priesta, is the circum* 
stance alluded to by the poet, when he speaks of 
Lycurgus as driving the Tithense, or Nurses, of 
Bacchus over the plain of Nusa. 

ZfU£ xar vyctitoy NucrcniTov' ii i* ifAX TsrocTxt 

Upon the expulsion of this people from Senaar, 
it was, that the sons of Shem got possession of 
that city and region ; and after this success they 
proceeded farther, and attacked the Titanians in 
all their quarters. Their purpose was, either to 
drive them away from the countries which they 
had usurped, or to subdue them totally, and re- 
duce them to a state of vassal|ge. They accord- 



language^ wbich as yet prevailed: From this anticnt \vriter we 
flndy that there was originally one language in the world ; and 
though at Bahel there was an impediment in Utterance, yet Ian* 
goage sufibred no alteration for soma ages. Bochart alters 
IfAoy^Mfatrtof to ^^Xvy>.ue'a'ta^ ; hut surely this is too hold a dcvia* 
tion. Sec Geog. Sac. 1. 1. p. 64. 

^ Iliad 1. Z. V. 132. He makes them in their fright throw awaf. 
all their idolatrods implements. 
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ingly set out with a puissant army, and after a 
dispute of some time, they made them * tributa* 
ries. But upon their rising in rebdlioh, after the 
space of thirteen years, the confederated made a 
fresh inroad into their countries, where they sfnate 
the Rephdims in Ashteroth Karndim, \Hio were 
no other than the Titans. They are accordingly 
rendered by the Seventy ^ T«? Tiyxifrot^ t«? « Ara- 
f toO, the Giant brood in Astdroth : and the valley 
of the Repha'im, in Samuel, is translated ^ mv 
xoix»i(z rm Tiravwi/, the valleif of the Titans. We 
are also told, by Procopius Gazaeus, * t»c Tiyai^a?, 

xai TiTAVoiq (id¥Ofjf,»^ov^ ig 'Po&^aciji^ ^EQ^»^o^ ^ao-ty' that 

those whom the Hebrews mentioned as Raphaim, 
were by other people called Giants and Titans. 
Those of the confederacy smote also ' the Zuzims 
in Haniy and the Emims in Shaveh Kiriathdim. 
All these were of the Giant or Titanian race. 



' Twelve years they served Chedorlaomer. Gen. c. 14. v. 4. 
^ Ibid. V. 5. The rebellion of tbcir family is alluded to by the 
prophet Isaiah, who styles thcm« in the language of the Seventy, 

Tiyarrti* Xvvtytf^O'ecf 0-01 vam^ 01 yiyetfrti, ot uf^arrtq tiq; ync* 
C. 1*4. V. 9. 

^2. Samuel, c. 5. v, 18. They are mentioned by Judith*. 
Ovit £ioi Ttr»fU9 tvetra^at »vro». C. 16. v. 8. 

• Ad 1. 2. Rcgum. c. 5. Moses Chorencnsis speaks of the 
people liere mentioned as the Titans. Ca^terum de Titanibus ac 
Raj/hsmis memincrunrSacras Literse. 1. 1. c. 5. p. ]?• ' 

' Genes, supra. 

VOL. IV. H 
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Hence Moses, speaking of tlie land of Moab> 

says, " The Emims da)eU therein in times pasty a 

people great J and mantfy and tall^ as the Anakims : 

but the Moabites call them Emims, which also were 

accounted Giants. He mentions also the " Zuzims 

in the same light. This attack made upon the 

sons of Ham is taken notice of by Theophilus, 

who speaks of it as the first war upon " earth, 

and calls it the war of the Giants. Credenus 

assures us, that there were records in Egypt 

which confirmed the account given by Moses 

concerning these persoijiages of so extraordinary 

stature; and that they particularly flourished 

about the times of '^ Abraham and Isaac. And 

he adds, kk^ ivQ ^EXK^yw Tiyayrxi oyo[AX^ofAtysi, that 



*^ Dcuteron. c. 2. v. l6. 

"Ibid. c. "2. V. 20. Giants dwelt therein in oid iime^ and the 
Ammonites called them Zanzummim. They were the same as the 
Z.uzim. 

'^ Ad Autolyc. 1. 2. p. 372. at/ri) et^x^ lyiyiro v^ini ra yuiadoK 

'^ 'Oti !» roK Xf^ifotq ACfcuifA nut IffAaii woXvcvfAarcvf a»0^irvei>c 

.p. 34. Artapanus mentions Abraham otMtf i^orra ik tvc T^yal9ru;, 
Euseb. P. £. 1. 9. p. 420. Josephus also mentions, that this en-^ 
gagement of the four kings was« with some of the Titanic or 
Gigantic race, wliom they defeated. K«i xArixo^I^a* fvc airoyotHq 
TUP Ttya*ru¥, Antiq. 1. c. 9- ?• 31. 
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ihese were the people whom the Grecians called 
Giants. 

The most full account of the Titans and their 
defeat, is to be found in some of the Sibylline 
poetry. The Sibyls were Amonian priestesses ; 
and were possessed of antient memorials, which 
had been for a long time deposited in the temples 
where they presided. . A great part of those com- 
positions, which go under their name, is not 
worth being mentioned. But there are some 
things curious : and among these is part of an 
historical poem, to which I allude. It is un- 
doubtedly a translation of an antient record, 
found by some Grecian in an Egyptian temple : 
and though the whole is not uniform, nor perhaps 
by the same hand, yet we 'may see in it some 
fragments of very curious history. 

/* AAX* oTTcray (AtyaXoio dm nXtmrai airiiXou^ 

AuTiXft f A6xy»Tog fAiyAXr^y iwi9nx,ty ay»yx9\y» 
nyiVfAaviy* Avrotf iirur avif^oi jxiyay u\|/o9i iffUfyov 

' Tvvfxa Toi B»6\jX(ay» fiforo^ vo\n nyoft^ cOivto. 



'^ Sib. Orac. 1. 3. p- 323. Theoph. ad AuColyc. 1. 2. p. 371< 

U S 
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Avretf iiTii vvfyoi r iwio-ij yXM^irotir ay^fwiniHf 

K«i rori ift ^ix«TYi ytvtn Mifoincv e^y^fuyruv^ 

K»i fiaciXt\i&i K^¥Oiy x»i Tiro^i^, Imitcto; ri^ 
Tuifti r^vot ^tj^9'» xoLi Ou^ocvk^ f^cxaXco'a'd&y 

Oui/£xa 01 TiT^of £^(ro( fTdSK fAt^oir69¥ avi^uiTuy, 
T|9ia-(rie» Jii fAt^iiii yaifig x«r« xXd^ov Ixo^rou^ 
Kai jSoEO'tXEvo'cif fx«roc <X^'' P'(^^9 ^^^ j(Aa;^avTO' 
"O^xoi yftf T* cycvavTo tsretrfo^j lAigiitg n iixotiatm 
TuviXft ^n Tsrar^oc riXfo^ Xfovof »x£ro yiif»?, 
Xdst ^ t^aviy' xfti v»^£is u9rfpC»(riTiy o^xoiiri 
Af»yt}v zroifi^xyrsqy cyt* aXXyiXouc f^tv w^o'^v, 
*Of •nravTio-o'i |3fPTO»o"Jv fp^wv jSopo^iXm^as rt/AHi^ 

AuTTj ^* ir afX" '^®^*i^*5 ■nrayritf'tf'i PfOTO»fl"4* 
Kai TOT£ TiTO^yco'O'i @foc xaxoi^ cyyu»Xi^£« 

^ut when the judgments of the almighty God 



^' Scilicet Vviyiniq, Ov^aviupa^, 'HXiot^a^. 

Tovrji> ^1 P.^.h Tift Na; c ^tidsr*, xat rq* efx»/xini9 roif rpio'ff avrtf 
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Were ripe for execution ; when the Tower 
Rose to the skies upon Assyria's plain, • 

And all mankind one langua^ only knew : 
A dread commission from o#*high was given 
To the fell whirlwinds, which With dire alarm 
Beat on the Tower, and to its lowest base 
Shook it convuls'd. And now all intercourse, 
By sotne occult, and over-ruling power, 
Ceas'd among men : by utterance they strove 
Perplex'd and anxious to disclose their mind ; 
But their lip fail'd them ; and in lieu of words 
Produced a painful babbling sound : the place 
Was hence call'd Babel ; by th' apostate crew 
Nam'd from th' event. Then sevcr'd far away 
They sped uncertain into realms unknown : 
Thus kingdoms rose ; and the glad world was 
fill'd, 
'Twas the tenth age successive, since the 
flood 
Ruin'd the former world : when foremost faf 
Amid the tribes of their descendants stood 
Cronus, and' *^ Titan, and lapetus^ 



■^ ■» 



'^ From a common notion, tliat Iapctu$ was Japhet, this name 
is assigned to one of the three brothers : and the two others are 
distinguished by the names of Cronus, and Titan. Lut they are 
aU three indeterminate titles. lapctus was a^ Titanian ; a. d is 
pcientioncd as such by Diodorus. ]. 5. p. 334. He was ^c of 
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Offspring of Heaven, and Earth : . hence in re- 
• turn 
For their superior excellence they sliar^d 
High titles, tak|n both from Earth and Heaven. 
For they were surely far supreme ; and each 
RuFd o'er his portion of the vassal world, 
Into three parts divided ; for the earth 
Into three parts had been by Heaven's decree 
Sever'd ; and each his portion held by lot. 
No feuds as yet, no deadly fray arose : 
For the good sire with providential care 
Had bound them by an '^ oath : and each well 

knew 
That all was done in equity, and truth. 
But soon the man of justice left the world, 
Matured by time, and full of years. He died : 



the brood, which was banished to Tartarus, and condemned to 
darkness ; 

- in* lairiroi ri K^om^ ri 

Homer. Iliad. 0. v. 478. He is also mentioned as an earth-born 
Giant ; one of the prime apostates. 

Turn partu Terra nefando 
Cceumque, lapctumcjue crcat, ssevumquc TyphoDa, 
Et conjuratos coelum rescindere fratrcs. 

Virgil. Georg. 1. 1. v. QJQ. 
The history of liipetus has no relation to Jiiphct. I««riTo? Itq tu» 
TntLfUK Schol. in Hon cr. supra, lapctun was Que of the Giants^ 
*^ See Eusebii Chron. p. 10. 1. 38. 
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And his three sons, the barrier now reAOv'd, 

Rise in defiance of all human ties, 

Nor heed their plighted faith. To arms they 

fly, 

Eager and fierce : and now their bands com* 

plete, 
Cronus and Titan join in horrid fray ; 
Rule the great object, and the world the prize. 

This was the first sad overture to blood ; 
When war disclos'd its horrid front ; and men 
Inured their hands to slaughter. From that 

hour 
The Gods wrought evil to the Titan race ; 
They never prospered. 

This Sibylline history is of consequence. It 
has been borrowed by some Hellenistic Jew, or 
Gnostic, and inserted amid a deal of trash of his 
own composing. The superior antiquity of that 
part, which I have laid before the reader, is plain, 
from its being mentioned by ** Josephus. Some 
lines are likewise quoted by '• Athenagoras, and 
** Theophilus Antiochenus. But there are passages 
afterwards which relate to circumstances of late 



" Antiq. 1. 1. c. 4. 

'^ Athenag. Leg. p. 307* fAif*ynTai h »vt8( (S»Ct/A^8() «tftf 

^Ad Antol.1.2, p.371, 
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dat]e ; swcb as were in time much inferior to the 
age of Atheixagoras ; and still farther removed 
fron) the aera of Josephus. Upon this account I 
pay a greater deference to these verses than I do 
tp those lyhicb are subsequent ; for these contain 
a very interesting history, and are tolerably pre- 
cise, if we consider tbc reaioteuess of the times 
spoken of. We have here an accurate account of 
the confusion of speecbi and demolition of the 
tower of Pabel, and of the Titanian war, which 
ensued. And we are moreover told, that the war 
commenced in the tenth generation after the de- 
luge.; and that it lasted t^n years; and that it 
was the first war in which mankind were engaged. 
The author, whoever he may have been, seems to 
allude to two quarrels. The one was with the 
head of the family, and proceeded from a jealousy 
^nd fear lest he should hav^ any more children ; 
as that woulfl be a detriment in possession to 
thpSe whom he already *^ bad. Something of this 
nature runs through the whole of the Pagan 
mythology. The other quarrel was upon a similar 
account. It began through ambition, and a de- 
sire of rule among the Titans; and terminated in 
their ruin. Abydenus, conformably to the account 
given above, mentions, that soon after the demo- 



V 



Sec Sibylline ^>^scs. 1. 3, p. 227. 
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lition of the tower commenced the *' war between 
Cronus and Titan; and that it was carried on 
by people of uncommon strength and stature* 
Eupolemus also, whom I have before quoted^ calls 
them " Glints ; and says, that they were scat* 
tered over the face of the earth. Upon this 
dispersion Babylonia was quite evacuated, and 
the city left unfinished. Some of the fugitives 
betook themselves to Shinar, a city which lay 
between Nineve and Babylon, to the north of 
the region, which they had quitted. Others 
came into Syria, and into the Arabian provinces, 
which bordered upon Canaan. Those who fled 
to Shinar, the Senaar of Hestiasus Milesiws, re- 
sided there some time. But being in the vicinity 
of £lam, and Nineve, they raised the jealousy of 
the sons of Ashur, and of the Elamites, who 
formed a confederacy against them ; and, after a 
dispute of some time, drove them from that 
neighbourhood. And, not contented with this, 
they prosecuted their vengeance still farther, and 
mvaded all those of the line of Ham westward ; 



** 'H^'ij ^i aa'a-09 nvai t« Ov^ava (•nji' Tvp^iii), xai req ayifxH? 
ttif ciTfi'^fett — fAiTU h K^otcj) n xa» Tixnyi avrfiPett icroXi/biojr. Euseb. 
Praep. Evang. 1. 19. c. 14. p. 4l6. Synccl. p. 44. Zsv(«rs^i tuc 
4fX*>^ crppc TftToua< iTo^f/A)|0'l• Athcnag. Legatio. p. 325. 

" Eiffltt ^f Avmq TiyarrfiK* Euscb. Prxp. Evang. L 9. c. 17* 
p. 418. 

2 
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• 

and made them tributaries as far as the confines 
of Egypt. ' The sacred writings take notice of 
the conclusion of the war^ which ended alnxosk 
in the extirpation of some families in these part^; 
especially of those which were properly Titanian. 
And that this was the san^e war which happened 
in the time of Abraham^ is manifest from its being in 
the tenth generation from the deluge : for Abraham 
was tenth in descent from Noah ; and consequently 
from the deluge. Cedrenus is very particular in 
his account of these times. He says, that in the 

days of Abraham, *^ mg -srod^ac tv Ov^ayn oKixatrcii : 

the sons of Calus flourished. And having before 
spoken of the Patriarch's retiring upon account 
of a famine into Egypt, he adds, ** y»v«T«4 ^£ x«» • 
Tftravwv iff^oi ro¥ A(« xcoAcjmoc : about this time was the 
tear of the Titans against Jupiter. Theophilus 
also gives an account of this war from the histo- 
rian Phallus. ^^ Kai ya^ BdAs tou Ao-o-uf »»v jSoco'iAf uo-av- 
TO?, xai Kfovtf, xfti T»r«iroc, ^oiXKoq fAifAimroity facnuif^ 
toy BfiXov ViiroXifAnKivxi irvv roig Tir»<n Tsr^og rov Aict^ xa* 
TH? CUV avrif Qnsg XiyofAivng. EvOa frtciy xui i Fuyn; 

irrfiim i^uyfv «k Tet(rn<r(rov. Phallus takes notice of 



*^ p. 29. 
*^ Ibid. 

^' L. 3. p. 39d- He makes the Titans war against the Gods; 
but they were properly the persons esteemed immortal. H« also 
makes Belus an Assyrian, instead of a Babylonian. 
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the Assyrian monarch Belus; likewise of Cronus 
and Titan : and he says, that Belus and the Titans 
made war upon Jupiter and the Gods ; and that 
Gyges being worsted in battle fled from those parts 
to Tartessus. Instead of Cronus, he mentions 
Jupiter, as the person engaged on the opposite 
side ; but it is of little consequence by what title 
the leaders be called, for the history of the war is 
very plain. In Moses we read only of the con-? 
elusion ; but the Gentile writers give a detail of 
the whole procedure from the beginning of the 
quarrel. We accordingly find, that there were 
three brothers, and three families, one of which 
was the Titanian : that they had early great jea* 
lousies; which their father, a just man, foresaw 
would, if not prevented, become fatal. He there- 
fore appointed to each a particular portion in the 
earth, and made them swear that they would not 
ipvade each others right. This kept them during 
his hfetime in order: but after his demise tue 
Titans commenced hostilities, and entered into an 
association against the family of Shem. When 
they first formed themselves into this confederacy 
they are said to have raised an ^ altar ; and upon 



«^ 



Kpo9Q9 S Ztvq trpctrivj'iy. Eratostb. Aster. ^va%ar^^i09. p. 14*. 

^yginus supposes that the Gods &wore upon this altar when 
tbcy were going to oppose the Titans ; and be says that it wa| 
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this they swore never to abandon the league, nor 
to give up their pretensions. This altar was the 
work of the Cyclopians, a people who seem to 
have been wonderfully ingenious : and it is 
thought that the Chaldeans, in memorial of this 
transaction, inserted an altar in their antient 
*^ sphere. 

From the sacred historian we may infer, that 
there were two periods of this war: the first, 
when the king of £lam and his associates laid the 
Rephaim, Emim, Horites, and Amalekites, under 
contribution : the other, when upon their rebellion 
they reduced them a second time to obedience. 
The first part is mentioned by several antient 
writers; and is said to have lasted ten years. 



the work of the Cyclopians. But tlic Cyclopians were Titanians ; 
and the altar was for the use of their brotherhood, who were 
called TiTi}»i( $101. 

Homer. Hymn, in Apol. v. 335. 
Juno, in Homer, swears by the Titans as the original Deities. 

Tet/f iroTapT«pftf?, o» T»Ti?«f x«Aio»r«i. Iliad. 5. v. 'Zjg. 
In this we have a short, but true, history of da;mon-worship, 
and its origin. 

EOnnaw xai «i/to ir ru Ov^avo) i»f fArtifAoavtcy, Eratosthenes 
supra. Some however think, that it was placed there upot^ 
another account; in memorial of the tirst altar that was raised 
after the flood. 
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Hesiod takes natice of botli, but makes the first 
rather of longer duration. 

Ten years and more they sternly strove in arms. 

He in another place speaks of it as a very long 
and stubborn aftaii:. 

Year after year in cruel conflict strove 
The Titan Gods, and those of Cronus' line. 

In the second engagement the poet informs us, 
that the Titans were quite discomfited, and ruin- 
ed: and according to the mythology of the 
Greeks, they were condemned to reside in Tarta- 
rus, at the extremities of the known world. Ac- 
cording to the Mosaic account, it happened 
fourteen years after the conclusion of the first 



*' Theog. V. 636. 

*' V. 629. M^x'^l*'"''' ^ avrup tptavrnti hxa i Tn ru AV» ^Xf* 

■ 

m» ytxijy. Apollodoru8« Ll. p. 4. 
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war. '• Twelve years they served Chedorlaomer : 
end in the thirteenth they rebelled. And in the 
fourteenth year came Chedorlaomer ^ and the kings 
that were with him ; and smote the Rephaims in 
Ashteroth Karndimy and the Zuzims in Ham^ and 
the Emims in ShavehKiriathaim : and the Horites 
in their mount Seir unto El Paran^ which is by 
the wilderness. AndHhey returned and came to 
En-Mishpatj which is in Kadeshy and smote all the 
country of the Amalekites^ and also the AmoriteSy 
that dwelt in Hazezon Tamar. And there came 
out the king of Sodom, and the king of Gomorrah^ 
&c. Josephus, and later writers, do not consider 
the purport of the scripture account, nor the ex- 
tent of this war : but speak of it as carried on 
chiefly, if not solely, with the petty kings of the 
Asphaltite vale. They bore an inconsiderable 
part in this grand ^' affair : and were taken in af- 
ter a sweep of many, and far more powerful, na- 
tions. The former war, when the power of the 
Titans was first broken, seems to have been a 
memorable as ra with the Cuthites and their de- 
scendants, though overlooked by other people. 

The kings, who composed the confederacy 
against the Titans, were the king of Elam, the 



^^ Genesis, c. 14. v. 4, 5, 6. 

^* See Observations and Inquiries, vol. vi. p. 203. 
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kiDg of Elasur, the king of Shinar, and a fourth, 
styled king of nations. It was a family associa*- 
tioa against a common enemy, whence we may 
form a judgment concerning the princes of 
whom it was composed. Of the king of Shi* 
nar we know little : only we may be assured^ 
that he was of the line of Shem ; who had re- 
covered the city, over which he ruled, from 
the Titanians. And we may farther presume, that 
Tidal king of Nations was no other than the king 
of Aram. In like manner we may infer, that 
Arioch Melach Elasur, iD^i*, however expressed, 
was the king of Nineve, called of old, and at 
this day, ** Asur and Assur. In Uiie antient re- 
cords conceniing this war, it is probable, that 
each nation made itself the principal, and took 
the chief part of the glory to itself. For the con- 
quests of Ninus (by which word is signified 
merely the Ninevite) consisted in great ^measure 
of these achievements : the whole honour of 
which the Ninevites and Assyrians appropriated 
to " themselves. The real principal in the war 
was the king of £lam ; as we learn from the 
Scriptures : and another material truth may be 



^^ Benjamin Tudelcnsis. p. 6l. 

*' Zonaras speaks of the war as being carried on by the Assy- 
nans. p. ^2. • 
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obtained from the account given by Moses ; that 
notwithstanding the boasted conquests of the 
Assyrians, and the famed empire of Ninus and 
Semiramis, the province of Assur was a very li- 
mited district; and the kingdom of Elam was 
superior both to that of Nineve, and Babylonia. 
The king of nations I have supposed to have been 
the king of Aram: and the nature of the confe- 
deracy warrants the supposition. But there are 
evidences, which shew, that he was .no other 
than the prince of that country : and it was 
called the region of nations, because all Syria, 
and the country upon the Euphrates consisted of 
mixed people ; which was observable quite down 
to Galilee in Canaan. Moses Chorenensis wrote 
the history of Armenia ; and he tells us^ that when 
Ninus reigned in '* Assyria, there was a war car- 
ried on against the " Titans of Babylonia, whom 
he styles the Immortals: and that the king of 
Aram had the conduct of that war. It is well 
known, that these kings, after they had defeated 
those in the vale of Siddim, carried off many pri- 
soners. Among these was Lot, who was after- 
wards in a wonderful ipanner rescued by his bro- 



^ Moses Chorenens. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 27. 

^' Bellum Titanium cum Gigantibus — immortalibus ac procc- 
rissimis. Ibid. Agmen Titanium. Ibid. 
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tlier Abraham. This history is mentioned by 
Eupolemus ; who says, that they were the people 
of Aram, who had taken him prisoner : and that 
they had been making war upon the peopll^ of 
Canaan, whom he styles Phenicians. He adds, 
that upon the news of Lot being a prisoner, Abra- 
ham with his armed household alone defeated the 
enemy, and regained his '^ brother. Diodorus 
Siculus has a passage very much to the present 
purpose. He tells us> that *^ Ninus, or the Nine'- 
^ite, with the assistance of another prince, 7nad€ 
war upon his neighbours the Babylonians. He 
proceeds afterwards to say, that this JormidabU 
expedition was not against the city of Babylon; 
for that was not then in being : but against other 
respectable cities of the country. In this war he 
with much ease subdued his enemies, and obliged 
them to pay an annual tribute. How very con* 
ftonant this history is to the account given by 
Moses ? The author says^ that the city Babylon^ 



Euseb. Prasp. Evang. 1. 9* P* ^l.B. 

^f^tftt^Ofutitq TOK tyx^f*^^ — mT»K fM9 trait riXtiv nmr tpiavr^f vpir* 
|UNr( f ofvc* Diodor. i 2. p. 90* 
VOL. IV. I 
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• 

vhich in aftertimes made such a figate, was n^t 
fiow in being. It is very traly said : for the city 
Babel had been begun ; but was at that time de^ 
seijld, and left unfinished. ^ They left off t0 
build the city. It seems to lutve been under a 
curse : and we hear nothing more of it for age&. 
Not a word occurs about Babylon or Babylonia^ 
till the time of Berodach Baladan, and of Nebu^ 
tehadnezzar, who came after bitn^ when this city 
was rebuilt. And from the extent of it, when 
completed, we may form some judgment of the 
original design. ^ The king (Nebuclmdnezzar) 
9pake and stud : is not this great Babylon^ that J 
have built for the house of my kingdom^ by tht 
nnght ^f my powery and for the honour of my ma^ 
jesty f Abydenus informs us from Megasthenes, 
^ that Babylon was first walled round by Belus ; 
but in time the wall was ruined. At last Nebu^ 
chodonosor built it anew ; and it remained with 
gates of brass to the time of the Macedonian em" 
pire. 

In the passage taken above, frqm Diodorus 



'* Genesis, c. 11. y. 8. 
3» Daniel, c. 4. v. 30. 

ti^Mii* Tfip^i^ it al/h^i N«ftt;g0^y»^o^iry ic.rA. Apud Aby« 

dcnum in Eusebio. Prsep. Evang. L 9.. p* 459* 

2 
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Siculus^ mention is also made of some service 
imposed upon the conquered nations, which is 
conformable to the account given by Mosesf. 
*' Twehe yeart they served Chedorlaomer ; which 
service undoubtedly consisted in a certain tribute, 
as Diodorus rightly informs us. There are two 
circumstances in which this author, as the text 
ftow stands, does not accord with the original 
history. He mentions first, that the king of 
Assur was in league with the king of Arabia ; and 
in the next place, that after the subduing of the 
Babylonians, he attacked the Armenians. In re- 
spect to Arabia, there was probably no country 
in that age so called ; nor could it be the king of 
Arabia with whom he was in alliance, no more 
than it was the Armenian with whom he was at 
war. These two names, Arabia and Aramia, are 
very simitar, and have therefore been confounded ; 
and the history by these means has been rendered 
obscure. The prince with whom the king of 
Nineve had entered into an alliance was not the 
king of Arabia, but Aramia. He was a branch 
of the same family as Melech Al Asur, the king 
of Nincve, and his country was styled Aram. 



^ Gemesis. c. 14. v. 4. See Diodorus above, rra^i tiXiii 

^L. 1. p. 71. 

I 2 
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Strabo, wham we Grecians name Syrians, are, by 
the Syrians themselves, called Armenians and 
Aranueans. On the other hand^ the people, 
whom Diodprus by mistake styles ArmenianSp 
were the same that in aftertimes were called Ara- 
bians. The countries of the Rephaim^ the Zuzini, 
the Amalekites, and the ^' Horites, lay in Arabia 
Petrsea; and these were the people upon whom 
this inroad was made. It lay nearest to Baby- 
lonia, though separated by a desert It was ac- 
cordingly invaded by the confederates, after they 
had made themselves masters of Singara. We 
should therefore for Arabia, in the first instance^ 
replace ** Aramia ; and for the Aramians, in the 



*' The Horites were Hivitcs of the race of Ham. Zibeon, Seir's 
son, is so styled. Geo. c. Sfi. v. 2. 

ACfciafu apafiforra f k tvc Ttyavra^' rttry^ h oMVrrcK t' td hmSvXupia 
ha Tur aff^tiAP vwo rvf Qw9 ayaipfOi)ya», it ha B«Xov, x.r.X. Euseb. 
Pnep. Evang. 1. p. p. 420. 

^ Arabia has more than once been put for Aramia, or rather 
for Armenia. A mistake of this sort is to be found in Theophilus. 
Every body knows that the ark of Noah is said to have rested 
upon Mount Ararat, in Armenia. But this writer makes it rest 
upon the mountains of Arabia ; and says, that the remains of it 
were to be seen in his time. 'H( xiffa^rif t« Xn^ctta fiixf^ ry ikvp^ 
^nKtvrtu iirai n tok A^aCixoK ofto-i ; for A^s/iaixok o^i0^s the tnouw^ 
tains of Aram, Ad Autol. 1. 3. p. 39'* 
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latter part, read Arabians. This small change 
makes the whole perfectly agreeable to the truth. 
It corresponds with the account given by the 
Armenian writer above; and a wonderful attesta- 
tion is hereby afforded to the history of Moses. 

Thus have I given an account of the antient 
Titans, or worshippers of fire, who were engaged 
in building the tower called Babel, and the city 
of the same name. They seem to have been a 
very numerous body,. who had attached them- 
selves to the spot, and were determined never to 
leave it. But they were wonderfully dissipated, 
and fled to different parts. Some of the remoter 
clans seem not to have been involved in the first 
calamity; whom, however, vengeance pursued: 
for the family of Shem boldly attacked these 
formidable tribes, which for courage and stature 
had been deemed invincible. They carried it 
with a high hand, and seem to have reduced 
many nations to a state of obedience, from the 
Euphrates downwards to the eutrance of Egypt 
From thence they turned, and passing upwards 
by the west of Jordan, they took in all those 
nations which had before escaped them. From 
the service imposed, and from the extent of the 
conquests, we may perceive that the king of Elam 
and his associates entertained the same views 
which had been condemned in their adversaries. 
They were laying the foundation of a large em« 



i 
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pire, of which the supremacy would most pro-- 
bably have centered in the kings of Elam. But 
the whole scheme was providentially ruined by 
the Patriarch Abraham. He gave them an utter 
def(pat, and afterwards pursued them from Dan 
quite up to ^ Hobah and Damascus. 

These are the events which the most early 
writers, Linus, Olen, ** Thamyras, and Thymoetes, 
are said to have commemorated under the titles 
of the flight of Bacchus, in which were included 
the wars of the Giants, and the sufferings of the 

X^ods. *^ T* ^if I rm Tir»¥9fA»^iaq, xd&i ro (rvveX^p mn 

wi(k TOP zrotin rm 9e»y W^iw. I have before men- 
tioned, from Hyginus, an account of Phoroneus, 
the first king upon earth, wherein is contained an 
epitome of the Noachic history, and where there 
are also some allusions to the dispersion, and to 
this war. ^ Inachus, Oceani filius, ex Archil 



*' Genesis, c. 14. v. 15. 

r 

Ofiiv «ro^l^r. Plutarch, de MusicH. 

Zi/Afytfdt. Tbeoph. ad Autolyc. 1. 2. p. 352. 

*^ Diodorus. 1. 1 . p. 87. 

nXavAf, x«i ^i«^iXi^;a«{, xai woXXa rotavrz vu^rni»rct, Plu- 
tarch. Isis ct Osir. p. 355. ! 

♦•Fub, 143. 
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sorore su^ procreavit Phoroneum, qui primus 
mortalium dicitur regn&sse. Homines ante secula 
multa sine oppidis legibusque vitam exegerunt, 
un^ lingui loquentes sub Jovis imperio. Sed 
postquam Mercurius sermones hominum ^ inter- 
pretatus est, unde Hemieneutes dicitur interpres 
— —Idem nationes distribuit : turn discordia inter 
homines esse coepit. Inachus^ whose father was 
OceantfSy had by his sister Archia a son natned 
PhoroneuSj who was the first king upon earth. 
Before his reign people had but one language; and 
lived for many ages under the direction of Jupiter, 
without any cities being founded^ or any laws pro-- 
mulged. But after that Hermes had diversified 
the language of man^ from xvhence Hermeneutes 
came to signify an interpreter^ he p7*oceeded^ and 
divided them into nations. Upon this there imme^ 
diately commenced feuds and commotions. It is a 
short account, but contains much interesting 
matter ; and we learn from it, that immediately 
after the dispersion thp first war ensued. 



^^ Interprctatus est, , It is difficult to arrive ^t the aulhort 
pri^ise meaning. • 
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ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR, 



FROM 



BEROSUS OF BABYLONIA. 

1 CANNOT proceed without taking notice of 
some extracts of Babylonish history, which time 
has happily spared us. From what has been 
already said it is' evident that the history of 
nations must commence from the sera of Babylon, 
as here the first kingdom was founded ; and here 
was the great scene of action among the first 
born of the sons of men. The. history therefore 
of the Babylonians and Chaldeans should be the 
first in order to be considered. Not that I pur- 
pose to engage in a full account of this people, 
but intend only^ to consider those extracts of 
which I have made mention above. The me- 
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niorials are very curious^ but have been greatly 
mistaken and misapplied. The person to whom 
we are beholden for them was Berosus, a priest of 
Bel us. He was a native of Babylonia, and lived 
in the time of Alexander, the son of Philip. The 
Grecians held him in great esteem ; and he is 
particularly quoted by the oriental fathers, as well 
as by Josephus of Judea. He treated, it seems, 
of thfe origin of things, and of the formation of 
the earth out of chaos. He afterwards speaks of 
the flood, and of all mankind being destroyed, 
except one family, which was providentially pre- 
served. By these was the world renewed. There 
is a large extract from this author, taken from 
the Greek of Alexander Polyhistor, and trans- 
mitted to us by Eusebius, which contains an ac- 
count of these first occurrences in the world. But 
it seems to be taken by a person who was not well 
acquainted with the language in which ifc was 
supposed to be written ; and has made an irregu- 
lar and partial extract, rather than a genuine 
translation. And as Berosus lived at a time, 
when Babylon had been repeatedly conquered ; 
and the inhabitants had received a mixture of 
many different nations : there is reason to think 
that the original records, of whatever nature they 
may. have been, were much .impaired ; and that 
the natives in the time of Berosus did not per- 
fectly understand them. I will soon present i\\{f 
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reader with a transcript from Polyhistor of this 
valuable fragment, in which he will perceive 
many curious traces of original truth ; but at the 
same time will find it mixed with fable, and ob- 
scured with allegory. It has likewise suffered 
greatly by interpreters ; and there are some mis- 
takes in the disposition of the transcript, of which 
I shall hereafter take notice, and which could 
not be in the original 

Other authors, as well as Alexander Polyhistor, 
have copied from Berosus : among these is Aby- 
denus* I will therefore begin wth his account, 
as it is placed first in Eusebius ; the tenor of it is 
in this manner. 

" * So much concerning the wisdom of the 
*^ Chaldeans. It is said that the first king of 
this country was Alorus, who gavef out a re- 
port that he was appointed by God to be the 
^' shepherd of his people. He reigned ten sari. 
** Now a sarus is esteemed to be three thousand 
^^ six hundred years ; a nereus is reckoned six 
** hundred; and a sosus sixty. After him Ala-* 
" parus reigned three sari: to him succeeded 
" Amillarus from the city of * Pantibiblus, who 



it 



* Eusebii Chrouicon* p. 5. 

^.Soiileuiiiieft.PafiUbiblu8^ at other Um^ Pantibiblon occurs for 
theoonwiof' t&o place. . £ke Syucellus. p. 3S« 
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^^ reigned thirteen sari. In his time a semida^mon 
" called Annedotus, in appearanee very like to 
^* OanneSi shewed himself a second time from 
" the sea. After him Amenon reigned twelve 
** sari, who was of the city Pantibiblon. Then 
^^ MegalanuSy of the same ' place, eighteen sari. 
Then Daus, the shepherd, governed for the 
space of ten sari ; he was of Pantibiblon. In 
his time four double-shaped personages came 
out of the sea to land, whose names were 
Euedocus, Eneugamus, Enaboulus, and Ane« 
mentus. After Daus succeeded Anodaphus, the 
" son of Aedoreschus. There were afterwards 
^ other kings ; and last of all Sisuthrus : so that, 
*^ ju the whole, the number of kings amounted to 
*^ ten, and the term of their reigns to an hundred 
" and twenty sari." This last was the person who 
was warned to provide against the deluge. He 
accordingly built a vessel, by which means he 
was preserved. The history of this great event, 
together with the account of birds sent out by 
Sisouthros, in order to know if the waters were 
quite abated, and of their returning with their 
feet soiled with mud, and of the ark's finally 
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' It is in llie original Pansibiblon : bat the true name was Pan- 
tibiblon; ut may be seen by coroparisg this account with that of 
ApoUodorus, which succeeds; and with the same in Synccllus, 
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resting in Armenia, is circumstantially related by 
* Abydenus, but borrowed from Berosus. 

A similar account of the first kings of Baby- 
lonia is given by Apollodorus, and is taken from 
the same author, who begins thus : " This is the 
** history which Berosus has transmitted to us. 
He tells us that Alorus of Babylon was the first 
king that reigned, who was by nation a Chal* 
dean. He reigned ten sari: and after him 
Alaparus, and then Amelon, who came from 
": Pautibiblon. To him succeeded Amenon of 
Chaldea, in whose time they say that the 
Mu^arus Oannes, the Annedotus, made hi$ ap- 
pearance from the Erutlirean sea." ^ So we are 
told by Alexander (Polyhistor), who first took 
this history in hand ; and mentions, that this per- 
sonage shewed himself in the first year; but 
ApoUodorus says that it was after forty * sari. 



^ Syncellus. p. 38* He styles him Abydenus ; but by Eusebius 
the name is expi*essed Abidenus. 

' Eusebii Chronicon. p. 5. 

So we are told. These are the words of Eusebius ; so that there 
is no regular translation. 

n^x«C«», who forestalls the event, and makes the appearance 
of this personage to have been in the first year. 

The account of Oannes is in Alexander Polyhistor, as takea 
from the first book of Berosus ; but not a word is there of his ap- 
pearing in the reign of Amenon. 

^ From what fixed term do they reckon ? to what year do they 
teferf and whose are these reflexions ? 
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Abydenus, differing from both, makes the second 
Annedotus appear after twenty-six sari. " After 
*^ this last king Megalarus succeeded, of the city 
" Pantibiblon, and reigned eighteen sari : then 
** Daon, the shepherd, of the same city, ten sari, 
** In his time it is said that Annedotus appeared 
'* again from the Eruthrean sea, in the same 









fore, having the shape of a fish blended with 
that of a man. Then reigned Aedorachus of 
" Pantibiblon, for the term of eighteen sari. In 
" his days there appeared another personage from 
" the sea Eruthra, like those above, having the 
same complicated form between a fish and a 
man ; his name was Odacon." All these per- 
sonages, according to ApoUodorus, related very 
particularly and circumstantially whatever Cannes 
had informed them. Concerning these Abyde- 
ijus has made no mention. " After the kings 
** above succeeded Amempsimus, a Chaldean^ 
" from the city Larach, and reigned eighteen 
" sari. In his time was the great deluge/' Ac- 
cording to the sum of years above, the total of 
all the reigns was an hundred and twenty sari. 

There seems to be some omission in the tran- 
script given by Eusebius from ApoUodorus, 
which is supplied by Syncellus. He mentions 
." Amempsinus as eighth king in order, who 
" reigned ten sari. After him comes Otiartes, 
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of ^ Laranchce ia Chaldea, to whom he allows 
eight sari. His son was ' Xisuthros, who 
reigned eighteen sari ; and in whose time was 
the well-known deluge. So that the sum of all 
the kings is ten ; and of the term, which they 
collectively reigned, an hundred and twenty 



" sari." 



Both these writers are supposed to copy from 
Berosu^ yet there appears a manifest difference 
between them ; and this not in respect to numbers 
only, which aije easily corrupted, but in regard 
to events and disposition of circumstances. Of 
this strange variation in two short fragments I 
shall hereafter take further notice. 

I come now to the chief extract from Bef osus ; 
as it has been transmitted to us by ' Eusebius, 
who copied it from Alexander Polyhistor. It is' 
lifcewisie to be found in " Syncellus: It begins in 
this wise. 

" Berosus, in his first book concerning the 
^' history of Bai^lonia, informs us that he lived 
** in the time of Alexander the son of Philip. 
" And he mentions that there were written ac- 
^' counts preserved^ at Babylon with the greatest 



' Laracha, the Larachon of Eusebius. 

* The name is expressed Xisuthrus, Sisusthrus, and Sithithrus. . 
^ Eusebii Chronicon. p. 5. 
'® Syncclli Chronograph, p. 28. 
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" care, comprehending a term of fifteen myriads 
" of years. These writings contained a history of 
" the heavens and the sea ; of the birth of man* 
^^ kind; also of those who had sovereign rule; 
^' and of the actions achieved by them* And in 
'^ the first place he describes Babylonia as a 
" " country which lay been the Tigris and 
Euphrates. He mentions that it abounded 
with '^ wheajt, barley, ocrus, sesamum; and in 
the lakes were found the roots called gongs^ 
" which were good to be eaten, and were in 
respect to nutriment like barley. There were 
also palm trees and apples, and most kinds 
^^ of fruits; fish too and birds; both those 
which are merely of flight, and those which 
take to the element qf water. The part of 
'^ Babylonia, which bordered upon Arabia, was 
^' barren, and without water ; but that which lay 
^^ on the other side, had hills and was '' fruitful* 
At Babylon there was '^ in these times a great 
resort of people of various nations, who in** 
^^ habited Chaldea, and lived without rule and 
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" It is necessary to observe the arrangement of this history of 
Berosus; as much depends upon the disposition of these articles^ 
'* nv^tf( ay^^H^f wild wheat. 
" Euseb. af o^« : Syncell. ivf of«. 
^ I add, in these timeSf for h» means the first ages. 
1 
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order like the beast of the field. *^ In the first 
year there made its appearance from a part of 
the Eruthrean sea^ which bordered upon Baby- 
lonia, an animal ^ endowed with reason, who 
was called Oannes. Aceording to the accounts 
of '^ Apollodorus the whole body of the animal 
was like that of a fish ; and had under a fish's 
head another head, and also feet below, similar 
to those of a man, subjoined to the fish's tail. 
His voice too, and language was articulate and 
human ; and there was a representation of him 
to be seen in the time of Berosus. This Being 
in the day-time used to converse with men; 
but took no food at that season ; and he gave 
them an insight into letters and science, and 
every kind of art. He taught them to con- 
struct houses, to found temples, to compile 
laws, and explained to them the principles of 



" In the first ymr^ from wliat detcrmiDed time ? No data are 
Lore given; yet the meaning will, I believe, be easily arrived at. 

'^ Easebius, or rather Alexander Polyhistor, mentions in the 
sequel his great knowledge and sagacity. In like mailnor he is 
styled Mi/0-a^oc by Apollodorus, though represented in the ori^nal 
as a being of great justice and truth, and an universal benefactor. 

'^ It appears from hence tliat this is no regular translation from 
Berosus ; the Grecian copier putting in observations of hu own^ 
and borrowing from others; though to say the truth, they seem to 
be the words of Eusebius. 

VOL. IV. K 
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'* geometrical knowledge. He made them dU* 
^* tinguish the seeds of the earth, and shewed 
" them how to collect fruits; in short, be in- 
" structed them in every thing which could tend 
'^ to soften manners and humanize mankind. From 

*' that time, so universal were his instructions, 
" nothing has been added material by way of 
" improvement. When the sun set, it was the 
custom of this Being to plunge again into 
the sea, and abide all the night in the deep/' 
After tins there appeared other animals like 
Oannes, of which Berosus promises to give an 
" account when he comes to the history of , the 
^^ kings. 

Moreover Oannes wrote concerning the ge- 
neration of mankind : of their different ways 
of life, and of civil polity ; and the following 
is the purport of what he said : " There was 
nothing but darkness, and an abyss of water, 
wherein resided most hideous beings^ which 
were produced of a twofold principle. Men 
appeared with two wings, some with four, 
and with two faces. They had one body, but 
two heads ; the one of a man, the other of 
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" These again are the "words of the transcriber. 
*' The history of the kings of Babylon was to coflie aften^ards* 
which is.of consequence to be observed. 
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^^ a woman. They were likewise in their several 
^' organs .both male and female. Other human fi- 
gures were to be seen with the legs and horns 
of goats. Some had horses' feet : others had 
the limbs of a horse behind; but before wert 
fashioned Hke men, resembling hippocentaurs: 
^' Bulls likewise bred there with the heads 
".of men; and dogs with fourfold bodies, and 
'^ the tails of fishes. Also horses with the heads 
of dogs : men too, and other animals, with the 
heads and bodies of horses, and the tails of 
fishes. In shorty there were creatures with the 
limbs of every species of animals. Add to these^ 
fishes, reptiles, serpents, with other wonderful 
animals ; which assumed each other's shape and 
'* countenance. Of all these were preserved de- 
lineations in the temple of Belus at Babylon. 
The person, who was supposed to have pre^ 
" sided over them, had the name of Omorca. 
" This in the Chaldai'c language is Thalath; 
*' which the Greeks express ^atAatfl-fl-a, the sea : 
" but according to the most true computation, it 
" is equivalent to (SiXnvu) tlie moon. All things 
" being in this situation, Belus came^and cut the 
" woman asunder : and out of one half of her he 
" formed the earth, and of the other half the 
" heavens ; and at the same time destroyed the 
" animals in the abyss. All this, Berosus said, 
" was an allegorical description of nature. For 
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^^ the whole universe consisting of moisture, and 
'' animals being continually generated therein ; 
" *** the Deity (Belus) abovementioned cut off 
^* ** his own head : upon which the other Gods 
'* mixed the ^^ blood, as it gushed out, with the 
'* earth ; and from thence men were formed. On 
^' this account it is, that they are rational, and 
*' partake of divine knowledge. This Belus. 
*' whom men call Dis, divided the darkness, and 
^' separated the heavens from the earth; and 
'* reduced the universe to order. But the ani- 
^' mals so lately created, not being able to bear 
*^ the prevalence of light, died. Belus upon this, 
'^ seeing a vast space quite uninhabited, though 
" by nature very fruitful, ordered one of the 
^* Gods to take oiF his head ; and when it was 
'* taken off, they were to mix the blood with the 
** soil of the earth ; and from thence to form 
*' other men and animals, which should be capa- 
** ble of bearing the ** light. Belus also formed 



*• Eusebius expresses it, tww Si oi> ; Syticellus, tiito* t«» 5io», 
the God abovementioned. This may be proved to be the true 
leading, from what comes after : for the fact is repeated ; and 
his head cut off again« 

^' AvriK, according to some. Others have iavrn, which is tho 
true reading. 
*• X«^, Syncell. 
" Ai5« fv^i^ Eusebius; m$^a fi<i»», Syncellus; which is the 
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^^ thb stars, and the sun, and moon, together 
" with the five planets," We have after this |ho 
following intelligence concerning the history a* 
bove ; that what was there quoted, belonged to 
the first book of Berosus, according to the ^M^ 
thor'6 own distribution of facts : that tn the se« 
cond book was the history of the Chaldean mon-f 
archs, and the times of each reign ; which com 
sisted collectively of one huMred and twenty sari, 
or four hundred thirty-two thousand years; 
reaching to the time of the deluge. This latter 
attestation of the reigns of the kings, reaching 
in a line of descent to the deluge, was never taken 
from *♦ Berosus : they are the words of the co- 
pier; and contrary to the evidence of the true 
history, as shall be plainly shewn hereafter. 

After this comes a detached, but most curious 
extract from the same author : wherein he give$ 
an account of the deluge, and of the principal 



trae reading. The original word was *)1k, Aur, light: which 
Aur th^y have changed to 911^ : but the context shews that it 
was not the air, which they were formed to be proof against, 
but nm, light* This is a common mistake among the Latins, as 
among the Qrceks. The Orientals worshipped Aur, nm, thf) 
sun : this is by Julius Firmicus and many other writers rendered 
Acr. 

^ It is accordingly omitted by Syncellus, as foreign to \h^ trUQ 
}iistor^. 
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circumstapce$, with which that great event wa* 
attended, conformably to the history of Moses : 
and he mentions the person, M'ho^was chiefly in- 
terested in the affair, by the name of Sisuthrus, 
*^ ** After the death of Ardates, his son (Sisuthrus) 
** succeeded and reigned eighteen sari. In his 
time happened the great deluge 5 the history 
of which is given in this manner. The Deity, 
Cronus, appeared to him in a vision ; and gave 
him notice, that upon the fifteenth day of the 
*^ month Daesius tliere would be a flood, by which 
** mankind would be destroyed. He therefore 
" injoined him to commit to writing a history of 
" the ** beginning, procedure, and final copclu- 
si on of all things, down to the present term ; 
and to bury these accounts securely in the City 
of the Sun at *' Sippava. He then ordered Si- 
'^ suthrus to build a vessel, and to take with him 
** into it his friends and relations ; and trust him- 
•* self to the deep. The latter implicitly obeyed : 
" and having conveyed on board every thing ne- 
cessary to sustain life, he took in also all spe- 
cies of animals, that either fly, or rove upon 
the surface of the earth. Having asked the 
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*' Euscb. Chron. p. 8. Syncellus. p. 30. ' 
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*^ Z»^v»^rK. Syncellus. 
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" Deity, whither he was to go, he was answered^ 
** To the Gods: upon which he offered up a 
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^* prayer for the good of mankind. Thus he o- 
beyed the divine admonition : and the vessel; 
which he built, was five stadia in length, and 
" in breadth two. Into this he put every thing 
'* which he had got ready ; and last of all con- 
" veyed into it his wife, children, and friends. 
'^ After the flood had been upon the earth, and 
'^ was in time abated, Sisuthrus sent out some 
birds from the vessel ;. which not finding any 
food, nor any place to rest their feet, returned 
to him again. After an interval of some days, 
^* he sent them forth a second time : and they 
" now returned with their feet tinged with mud. 
** He made trial a third time with these birds : 
but they returned to him no more : from whence 
he formed a judgment, that the surface of the 
** earth was now above the waters. Having there- 
fore made an opening in the vessel, and finding 
upon *' looking out,' that the vessel was driven 
to the side of a mountain, he immediately 
^* quitted it, being attended with his wife, chil- 
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** This 18 wonderfully consonant to the Mosaic account ; 
which represents Noah and his family as quite shut up, without 
i^iy opening, during the time of the deluge. 
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^^ dren, and.^ the pilot. Sisuthrus immediately 
^/ paid his adoration to the earth : and having 
'^ constructed an altar^ offered sacrifices to the 
** Gods^ These things being duly performed, 
^' both Sisuthrus, and those who came out of the 
vessel with him> disappeared. They, who re- 
mained in the vessel, finding that the others did 
^^ not return, came out with many lamentations, 
'^ and called continually on the name of Sisuthrus. 
*^ Him they saw no more ; but they could distin- 
*' guish his voice in the air, and could hear him 
'^ admonish them to pay due regard to the Gods ; 
^^ and likewise inform them, that it was upon ac- 
^' count of his piety that he was translated to live 
" with the Gods; that his^wife and children, 
*' with the pilot, had obtained (he same honour. 
" To this he added, that he would have them 
'' make the best of their way to Babylonia, and 
search for the writings at Sippara, which were 
to be made known to all mankind. The place 
where these things happened was in Armenia. 
The remainder having heard these words, of- 



n 
n 
it 



*• This is scarcely the true account. Berosus would hardly 
suppose a pilot (icvCif>DT«f), where a vessel was totally shut up» 
and confosstcdly driven at the will of the winds and whvps. I 
can easily imagine, that a Grecian interpreter would run into the 
mistake, when he was adapting the history to his own tustc. 
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'^ fered sacrifices to the Gods ; and, ^"^ taking a 
^' circuit, journeyed towards Babylonia. Berosus 
^^adds, that the remains of the vessel were to be 
^' seen in his time upon one of the Corcyrean 
^^ mountains in Armenia ; and that people used to 
V scrape off the bitumen, with which it had been 
'^ outwardly coated, and made use of it by way 
'^ of an alexipharmic and amulet In this man- 
^Vner t^ey returned to Babylon; and having 
'^ fouQiT the writings at Sippara, they set about 
'' building cities, erecting temples ; and ^' Baby- 
** Ion was thus inhabited '* again/' 



^ Ili^tl flropivOnytfi, Eusebius. This confirms what I supposed 
about the rout of the Cuthites, as mentioned Genesis c. 11. 

^^ If Babylon survived, one would imagine that other cities 
would have been in like manner preserved ; and that the temples, 
if any had been in the world before, would have remained, as 
well as that at Sippara : whence it would naturally appear unne- 
cessary for these few people to have been in such a hurry to build. 
In short, ^y are not the genuine words of Berosus : for ho 
knew too much not to be apprised that Babylou was not an ante- 
diluvian city. 

^ An epitome of the foregoing history is to be found in an 
extract from Abydenus. Mir« Zvt^a/^ttrx^* oXXoi nrif nf^Av, nm 
Xi0'*O^ofI Ttf hi K^oyo^ vpo^/Atfirii i^'to'Ga* «rXi»0o( OftSftiw Aa^cM ii* 
xiXftifi h went S, ri yfafAfi,ariiP n9 fp^o/Aiyoy ir HXiv voAfi rv ir Xiv* 
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Iq this history, however here and there cmbeN 
fished with extraneous matter, are contained won- 
derful traces of the truth ; and we have in it 
recorded some of the principal and most interest- 
ing circumstances of that great event when man- 
kind perished by the deluge. The purpose of the 
author was to give an account of Babylonia, M'ith 
which the history of the world in its early state 
was connected. If we consider the three writers, 
to whom we are indebted for these fragments, we 
may perceive that none of them were translators, 
or regularly copied any part of the original ; but 
were satisfied with making extracts, which they 
acqotrimod^ted to their own taste and fapcy, and 
arranged as seemed best to their judgment. And 
in respect to what is more fully transmitted to us 
by Alexander Polyhistor, from Berosus, we may, 
upon close inspection, perceive, that the original 
history was of a twofold nature, and obtained by 
difterent means from two separate quarters. The 
latter part is plain and obvious, and was un- 



Ttwt tvixi^f^Makwxfux*'^^' l^usebii Chron. p. 8* 
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^oubtedly taken from the archives of the Chal- 
deans. The former is allegorical and obscure^ 
and was copied from hieroglyphical representa- 
tions, which could not be precisely decyphered. 
Berosus mentions expressly, that the representa- 
tions of the characters, which he describes in his 
chaotic history, were in his time extant in Baby- 
lonia. In consequence of ♦•his borrowing from 
records so very different, we find him, without 
his being apprized of it, giving two histories of 
the ^ame person. Under the character of the man 
of the sea, whose name was Oannes, we have an 
allegorical representation of the great patriarch, 
whom, in his other history, he calls Sisuthrus. 
^ His whole body, it seems, was lihe that of a 
fsh ; and he had under the head of a fish another 
hiad^ &;c. and a delineation of him was to be seen at 
Babylon. He infused into mankind a knowledge 
of right and wrong; instructed them in every 
science ; directed them to found temples ; and to 
pay regard to the Gods. He taught them also to 
distinguish the different sorts of seeds ; and to col- 
led the fruits of the earth ; and to provide against 
futurity. In sho7% he instructed mankind so fully j 
that nothing afterward could be added thereto. 
This is the character given afterwards to ** Si- 



'^ Euscb. Cbron. p. 6. 
^ Ibid. p. 8. 
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suthros, only diflferently exhibited. He was a 
man of the sea, and bequeathed to mankind all 
kind of instruction ; accounts of every thing that 
had passed in the world, which were supposed to 
have been buried in Sippara. They were to be 
universally known, and consequently abounded 
with every thing that could be beneficial But 
there was no occasion for this care and informa^' 
tion, if such a person as Oannes had gone before ; 
for, according to Berosus, he had been so diffuse 
in his instructions, and comprehended so com-^ 
pletely every useful art, that nothing afterward$ 
was ever added. So that Oannes is certainly the 
emblematical character of Sisuthnis^ the great 
instructor and benefactor. Oannes is the same 
in purport as the Grecian Oivsci Oinas ; and us 
the Idnas of the Babylonians and Chaldeans. He 
was represented under different symbols, and 
had various titles, by which means his charact^ 
has been multiplied ; and he has, by the Grecian 
writers, who treat of him above, been introduced 
several times. lu one of his introductions they 
call him Odacon, which is certainly a corruption 
for A«)e»y, or Aaytav, the God Dagou. He was 
represented variously in different places, but con*^ 
sisted always of a human personage, in some 
degree blended with a '^ fish. He sometimes ap* 



'^ The iDdian rcprcsentaUon of Ixora, and Vbh-Nou. 
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pears alone; sometimes with three other per- 
sonages similar to himself, to whom he gave 
instructions, which they imparted to the rest of 
the world. He is said to have shewn himself 
fv zTf «Tw mcivrwj in the first year ; which is an 
imperfect, yet intelligible, piece of history. The 
first year, mentioned in this manner absolute, 
must signify the first year in time, the year of 
the retiewal of the world. He appeared twice, 
and discoursed much with mankind, but would 
not eat with them. This, I imagine, was in his 
antediluvian state, when there is reason to think 
that men in general fed upon raw flesh ; nay, eat 
it crude, while the life was in it This we may 
infer from that positive injunction given by the 
Deity to Noah after the deluge. '* Every moving 

thing that liveth shall be meat for you but 

flesh with the life thereof which is the blood 
thereof, shall you not eat. Such a custom had 
certainly prevailed : and a commemoration of it 
was kept up among the Gentiles, in all the rites 
and mysteries of Dionusus and ^^ Bacchus. 



'* Genesis, c. 9. v. 3. 4. 

^' Hence Bacchus wus called ufAofayo^j vfAum^ Vivum laiuanf 
dentibtis taurum. Jul. Firmicus of the rites of Crete. 

Aio»vff99 Mft»yoXsiy ^lafyct Bax;i^oi, tynttpetyhm tii9 U^^9%af 

Clemeoi Alexandr. Cohort, p. 11. 

2 
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From what lias been said, I flatter myself, it 
will appear, that Berosus borrowed his historjr 
from two different sources ; and in consequence 
of it has introduced the same person under two 
different characters. With this clue his history 
will appear more intelligible; and a further insight 
may be gained into the purport of it by consider- 
ing it in this light. We may be able to detect 
and confute the absurdity of Abydenus and Apol- 
lodorusy who pretend, upon the authority of this 
writer, to produce ten antediluvian kings, of 
whom no mention was made by him : for what 
are taken by those writers for antediluvians, are 
expressly referred by him to another sera. Yet 
have these writers been followed in their notions 
by Eusebius, and some other of the antients; 
and by almost every modern who has written upon 
the subject. Their own words, or at least the 
words which they quote from Berosus, are of 
themselves sufficient to confute the notion : for 
they speak of the first king who reigned to have 
been a Chaldean, and of Babylon, and to have 
been called Alorus. Now, it is certain that 
Nimrod built Babel, which is Babylon, afler the 
flood. He was a Chaldean, and the first king 
upon earth ; and he was called by many nations 
'• Orion and Alorus. Yet, by these writers, 

'* The Persians called Nimrod, Orion : and Orion in Sicily^ 

and other places was named Albrtis. See this volume, p. 23. 50. 

1 
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Alorus is made an antediluvian prince ; and being 
raised ten generations above Sisuthrus, or Noa^ 
he stands in the same degree of rank as the Pro- 
toplast ; and many in consequence of it have sup- 
posed him to be Adam. We are much indebted 
to Alexander Polyhistor for giving us, not only 
a more copious, but a more genuine extract, from 
Berosus, than has been transmitted by the other 
two writers. We know from him that there were 
of that author '^ two books, of the first of which 
he has transmitted to us a curious epitome. la 
this book, after having given an account of the 
country, and its produce, he proceeds to the 
history of the people; and the very first occur* 
rence is the appearance of Oannes, (o Axyav) the 
man of the sea. He is introduced, iv Brfwrw mamw^ 
in the first year of the history, which is no other 
than the first year of the world after the flood, 
when there was a renewal of time, and the earth 
was in its second infancy. At this period is 
Oannes introduced. But the other two writers, 
contrary to the tenor of the original history, 
make him subsequent in time. This embarrasses 
the account very much ; for, as he is placed the 
very first in the prior treatise of Berosus, it is 
hard to conceive how any of these ten kings 



'^-There were in all three. 
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could have been before Jiinfi, especially as the 
author had expressly said,^ Ev nf h\jri(^ mq I 
|9»0'(Xf »f . In the second book I shall give an ac^ 
count of the ten kings of Babylon. It is ma- 
nifest from hence, that they were posterior to 
Cannes, and to all the circumstances of the first 
book. The Grecians, not knowing, or not at- 
tending to the eastern mode of writing, have 
introduced these ten kings in the first book, 
which ^ Berosus expressly refers to the second. 
They often inverted the names of persons, as well 
as of places, and have ruined whole dynasties 
through ignorance of arrangement. What the 
Orientals wrote from right to left, they were apt 
to confound by a wrong disposition, and to de* 
scribe in an inverted series. Hence these supposed 
kings, who, according to Berosus, were subse- 
quent to the deluge, and to the Patriarch, are 
made prior to both ; and he who stood first is 
made later by ten generations, through a reversion 
of the true order. Those who have entertained 



^ Abydenus begins the history of the ten kings with these 
trords; XaX^aiatv /aii> m; a^taq ^ripi feraivrm : Sontvch concerning 
ike uisdom of the Chaldeans, Is it not plain that this could not be 
the beginning of the first book ? and may we not be assured^ 
from the account given by Alexander Polyhistor, that this was 
the introduction to the second treatise, in which Brrosus bad jro* 
mised to give a history of the Chaldean kings ? 
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/ 

the notion that these kings were antediluvian, 
have been plunged into insuperable diificnlties, 
and deservedly. For how could they be so weak 
as to imagine that there was a city in Babylon, 
and a country named from it, ten generations 
before the flood; also a province styled Chaldea? 
These names were circumstantial, and imposed 
in aftertimes for particular reasons, which could 
not before have subsisted. Babyloil was the 
Babel of the Scriptures, so named from the 
confusion of tongues. What is extraordinary, 
Abydenus mentions this fact, and says, that 
*■ Babylon was so called from confusion, because 
the language of men was there confounded. , In like 
manner, Chaldea was denominated from people 
styled ** Chasdim and Chusdim, who were the 
posterity of Chus. But if the name werf of an 
etymology ever 'so different, yet to suppose a 
people of this name before the flood, also a city 
and province of Babylon, would be an unwar- 
rantable ^ presumption. It would be repugnant 



^ BoCvXtfv KaXurah h» rnf ^yx^^^h «»t.a. Eusebii Chronic. 
p. 15. from Abydenus. 

^The true name of the country, called by the Greeks and 
Itomans Chaldea, was Cliasdia and Chusdia; named so from the 
inhAbiUnts, styled Chusdim, or the children of Chus. This is 
the general name which xmiformly occurs in Scripture. 

^ Syneellus says, that before the flood, m% B»CvA«» ui' tv^ rr^ 

VOL. .IV. h 
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to the history of Moses, and to every good history 
upon the subject. 

At the close of the first book it is said, by 
Eusebius, that Berosus had promised in the second 
to give an account of the ten kings, who reached 
in a series to the deluge. I wish that Eusebius, 
instead of telling us himself the author's inten- 
tion, had given us his words. The passage is 
very suspicious, and seems not to have existed, 
even in the Greek translation, as it is totally 
omitted by Syncellus. Berosus might, at the 
conclusion of bis first treatise, say, that he would 
now proceed to the history of the ten kings ; but 
that they were to reach down to the deluge I be- 
lieve was never intimated ; nor does there seem 
in the nature of things any reason for him to 
have mentioned such a circumstance. It is 
highly probable, as Oannes stood foremost in 
the allegorical history of the Chaldeans, that 
Sisuthrus held the same place in the real history 
of that country, for they were both the same 



yr,^y ert Xoc>2awf 0»<r»^ll», there was no such city as Babylon, nor 
any kingdom ofCkaldea, p. 15. Again, Ttnav n cafinfop axviiy 

rot KetraxXva-iAtVj tui rtf mrna'ai Ttf( av^fwa^ frXnOvvOtrTA; awo atat^. 
roT^fy xai Haroixtiaren avrtff »9 yn XuAAp^ xai cixo^of/.na'eu ti}v «eXi» 
xeii ro» mpyoVf VfonytffAtt^ xvtvt T« Sf 0fUK;^» NiC^at j*, k«i jSoto-tAivovrec* 
Ibid. p. 37. 
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person; and whatever series there might be of per- 
sons recorded, they were in descent from him. 
But the Greeks, not attending to the mode of 
writing in the original, haft ruined the whole 
disposition, and made these persons precede. And 
here is a question to be asked of these historians, 
as well as of Eusebius in particular, allowing these 
kings to be antediluvian ; What is become of 
those who succeeded afterwards ? Were there hq 
postdiluvian kings of Babylon? Did nobody 
reign after the flood ? If there did, what is be- 
come of this dynasty ? Where is it to be found ? 
The history of B^ylon, and of its princes, taken 
from the later aera, would be of vast consequence : 
it is of so early a date, as to be almost coeval 
with the annals of the new world : -and must be 
looked upon as the basis of historical knowledge. 
The supposed • antedUuvian accounts are trifling 
in comparison of the latter : the former world is 
far separated from us. It is like a vast peninsula 
joined to the continent by a slip of land, which 
hardly admits of any communication. But a de* 
tail of these after kings would be of consequence 
in chronology ; and would prove the foundation 
for all subsequent history^ Where then are these 
kings ? In what quarter do they lurk ? They 
are no where to be found. And the reason is 
this : their dynasty has been inverted. Hence 
they have been misplaced through anticipation i. 
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and adjudged to a prior ara. On this account 
the later dynasty is not given to us, though so 
necessary to be made known r and much I fear 
that we are deprived of the second book of Po- 
lyhistor from Berosus ; because this dynasty of 
Icings was to be found there, probably differently 
exhibited ; and under a contrary arrangement : 
which would have spoiled the system espoused. 
For, that the original has been misconstrued, and 
misquoted, is apparent from the want of unifor- 
mity in those who have copied Berosus, or any 
ways taken from him. In short, the tenor of 
this history, even as we have it in Alexander Po« 
lyhistor, is very plain ; and the scheme of it easy 
to be traced. The purpose of Berosus w^s to 
write an account of his own country : and he ac- 
cordingly begins with the natural history ; where- 
in he describes the situation of the region, the 
nature of the soil, and the various products, with 
which it abounded. All this is said of Babylonia, 
not of any antediluvian country. He must hare 
been wise indeed^ after an interval of so many 
thcusand years, to have known that it originally 
bore sesamum and dates. He is speaking of Ba- 
bylon, the place of his nativity, and the country 
denominated from it ; of which when he has given 
a just description, he proceeds^ to relate the prin- 
cipal occurrences of former ages. And the first 
great event in the history of tin^e is the appear* 
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ancc of ^ Oannes, the man of the sea^ who shewed 
himself to mankind m the very first ** year : so 
that Berosus makes his annals commence from 
him. This person is represented as a preacher of 
justice ; and a general instructor atid benefactor^ 
who had appeared in two different states. He in- 
formed mankind of what had happened in preci8- 
ding times : and went higher, even to the chaotic 
state of things, before the sera of creation. He 



^ Helladius speaks of this person, and calls him flu^ wblch 
the Dorians would express n»v. I have sometiA^es thought that 
this term was Noe, and Noa, reversed and confounded. This 
author supposes, that Oan is the same as Ao» ; and that the per* 
son was born of the mundane egg. 'Ot» ^avOoAvtu «»^ tim «m* 
f/M^fUt^f nii( TiK £pt>0^a^ daAa^0i}C aviAOtiv, t* aXXa fiif tit fu^y 

mr n ar^tofjaatj xai ra y^fAfi^ra, 'Oi h dvrop tx th VfurvyQtH 
^nfnnpat >uyHeri9 n«* xai lAo^rvpup r'tfyops* uH^umt h orra rm 
mmrra^ «%0t;> jo{«»* j^ovi^ n^iiro xqta^i} Jbpav. Helladius apud 
Phot. Hist, cclxxix. p. 1594. 

J have before shewn^ that by flor <rp«T07eyo» was signified tho 
ark. 

^ It is said that there were three persons like him, who itiade 
tleir appearance from the tea in the same manner. Their his* 
tory is postponed by Berosus t^ his second book. They wera 
certainly the three sons of Noah, who had, like their father, 
been witnesses to the antediluvian world : but as the greater part 
of their life was after the flood, their history is by this writer de- 
ferred till he com^s to treat of thq kings of Babylon : which was 
in bis latter book* 
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said, that there was originally one vast abyss, 
'V'hich was enveloped in universal darkness. This 
abyss was inhabited by myriads of hideous mis^ 
created beings, horrid to imagination. The poet 
Milton seems to allude to this description of Bcr 
rosus, when he speaks of 

The secrets of the hoary deep, a darfe- 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension^ where length, breadth, and 

height. 
And time, and place were lost : wheye nature 

• bred 
Ferverse all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceived, 
^ Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. 

After having ^iven an account of chaos, Berosus 
tells us, that a delineation of this history, and all 
these monstrous forms were to be seen in Baby- 
lonia : and from this undoubtedly he borrowed 
thb motley representation. The whole is certainly 
taken froipantient hieroglyphics. Oannes now 
proceeds to the works of the creation, and the 
formation of the heavens : at which time all the 
animals of the deep were annihilated. A set of 
rational beings succeeded, who partook of divine 
knowledge: but not being able to bear the 
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brightness of new-created light, they perished. 
Upon this, another set of rational beings were 
formed, who were able to bear the light. The 
Deity also formed the stars, together with the 
sun, and moon, and $ve planets. He then gave 
an account of the wickedness of men', and the 
ruin of all mankind by a deluge, except Sisu- 
thrus. These are the contents of the first book of 
Berosus. In the second he promises to write of 
the kings, who reigned in Babylonia : which his- 
tory, if we may believe Abydenus and Apollodo- 
rus, containing an antediluvian account of the 
world. In this notion they are followed by that 
very learned father, Eusebius. At this rate, Bero- 
sus expended his labour upon tinges the most un- 
certain, and the least interesting ; and of his real 
ancestors, the genuine Babylonians and Chusdim, 
said not a word. For had it appeared to Eusef- 
bins, that there was any further account given of 
the kings of Babylon, and their achieven^epts, he 
could not byt h^ve mentioned it ; as it was of 
such consequence to him as a chronologer, and so 
connected with tbe purport of his writings. But, 
if we jnay judge from hi? silence, there was no 
such account : find the reason, as I before i^d, 
IS plain. For whatever kings may have reigned 
at Babylon, or in Chaldea, they have had their 
^ries reversed ; and by a groundless anticipation 
have been referred to another period. But if we 
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turn the tables, and reduce the series to its orlgl* 
nal Older ; we sbal} find Sisuthrus, the Patriarch, 
stand first : and whoever they may be, who ar^ 
brought hetwcen h|in and Alopus, they will come 
after. For Alorus will be found to be po other 
than ^ Nimrod, the sop of Chus. He is by 
Berosus trulj'^ styled Xuxixio^y one of the Chusdin^ 
pT Chaldeans ; and represented as the first king of 
Babylon. He was indeed the first who reigped 
upon earth; and we need no other proof, tha^ 
this is the truth, than the words of these very 
writers Ahydenus and Apollodorus. *^ ILaximm 

•BTfWTdv xtfirxi Axufoif. So much for the wisdom of 
the Chaldeans. It is said that thejirst king in this 
country (Chaldea) was Alorus. To the sanac 

purpose Apollodorus. Taura jiaiv Bufwo-coc Afo^nff^ 



Paschalc. p. 23. 

*^ The Chaldeans were famed for their knowledge in astronomy 
and other science; and* according to Abydeuus, the previous 
account given by Bf^rosus was concerning the wisdoi# of this 
people. He then concludes ; XtC^ttmii far mi rof lac tri^i roa-avra : 
So much for the wisdom of the Chaldeans: toe come now to their kings. 
Th^ first of these xoas ALrus^ a Chaldean hy birth^ &c. Who can 
suppose that thi^ relates to an antediluvian aera f An^ Eusebius 
puts the matter out of alL doubt: 'Oi XftXlW»M vfirot anryfv^^w 
lavTH^ fioff't^^tif if w^urof Etrnxoof^ • wmf* ifAiv Niv^ (or Nt^i^ 
iC^^aXiviv. Eusebii Chroo. p. 14. 



9(k^r^^ yivid-Oai fiofhMa AAm^ oy ex B»CuX»ro( XAXj'aioy. 

Wb^t the Greel^js and Romans rendered Chaldaus; 
whoip we in pur scripture version idly follow, if 
)n t^e origuial Chasdim or Chusdim, one of the 
^ons of Chus; and the. purport of this extract 
from 3erosus is very explicit and particular; that 
the first of all kings, that is the first person who 
reigned i^ the world, was a man styled Alorus, 
wh<^ was of Babylon, and one of the Chusdim or 
(Cuthites, How is it possible to imagine that this 
description refers to an antediluvian? We may 
therefore close the account with that curious 
passage from Eupolemus, which was preserved by 
the same Alexander Polyhistor to whom we are 
indebted for the fragment from Berosus. He 
tellS: us that Babylon was the first built city in 
the world, founded by some of those persons whq 
))ad escaped the deluge, who were of the Giant 
face. They likewise erected the celebrated tower. 
But when that was thrown down by the hand of 
God, the Giants were scattered over the face of 

the earth. ^ IIoAip 6a6uA»ya 'BTftrrov [Aiy xria-ifivat Jiro 
r»y fi»vu6ipru¥ ix tic xaraxXvcrfAH* tivai fi ctvrta Tiyxvrafy 
pixofo/jku^ ii roy IfogafAiyoif IlvfyoK Hieayr^t it rjnu wr9 
mc ru 9fH t¥ifyu»^f th; Tiyamrm^ iim^irapuv^i xctV ix%9 
rtp yn9. 



Trm^ Evang. 1. 9» e. 17« p- 41 8. 
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Who the personages may be, who intervene be- 
tween Sisuthrus and Alorus^ that is between Noah 
and Nimrod, is hard to determine* Thus much 
we know, that the Patriarch never assumed 
royalty; so that there could be no connexion 
beti^ween them as moparchs in succession. The 
neries exhibited in the history must have been by 
family descent, in which Nimrod stood only 
fourth; so that all the personages but two, of 
those who had been introduced in the interval, 
are probably kings of other places in Chaldea ; or 
priests who bad a kind of sovereign rule, and 
have been wrongly insjsrted. Sisuthrus is, past 
controversy, ^^ Noah. Amelon is composed of 
the titles of Ham, consisting of Am £1 On, all 
relating to the Sun or Orus, under which cha«<> 
racter this person was in aftertimes worshipped. 
Daus Pastor is by ApoHodorus expressed Daonus, 
from '"^ Da On, the Sun, a title assumed by Ham 
and his sons. Amenon, like Amelon, is made up 
of terms which are all titles of the same person. 



^ N*« StoB^^^ vcf* XaX^iok. Gedrenus p. 11, 
^ It is a title given to Onon, who was the same as Nimcodf 
Cbitm. Pasch. 36. He is styled Chan-DaoD» the Lord Daoo, by 
Lycophron ; who mentions Tpt^ATo^of fa^yavov Kat^uQPcq. v. 328. 
scilicet SlfW96i^ Of xiM Kavitbota Boi*;ro» naXao^*, Schol. ibid. Sq 
Megalonis of Abydenus is Mag-Alorus ; in other words^ Magus 
Alorusy Nebrodes, Orioo^ the cbief.of the Magi. . 
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each of them well known in Egypt Alaparus 
seems to be the same as Al-Porus, the God of 
fire. Amillarus is a compound of Ham-El-Are2, 
all names of Ham and the sun. Some of the 
persons arc said to be of Laracha, which Syncellus 
expresses wrongly Larancha. Laracha is for Al- 
Aracha, the Aracca of Ptolemy, one of the cities 
built by *' Nimrod ; others are said to be of Pan- 
tibibla or Pantibiblon, whom I take to have been 
Ponti-Babilon, or priests of Babel or Babylon. 
Panti^ Ponti, and Phonti in the Amonian lan- 
guage signified a ** priest. Argeiphoutes in Greece 
was an Arkite priest, or minister of Argus ; but 
the Grecians supposed that Phonies denoted 
slaughter, from a word in their own language; 
and in consequence of it bestowed the name on 
Hermes, whom they made the murderer of Argus. 
Pontifex and Pontifices among the Romans were 



^* He huWi Babely and EaECH, and Accad^ andCalnth^ mtht 
land of Sh'mar, Gen. c. 10. v. 10. 

'^ Hence 'li^of ajri^f, amacrcd priest, or priest of Orus ; K«Oa- 
^f«m}«; Hermophontes; Ceresphontes ; Aivxo^tmi^ from Aivxo;, 
Sol. See Jablonsky Prolegom. p. 90. 

Phantasia of Memphis was properly Fhant-Asis, a priestess of 
Asis or his. Amillarus, Megalorus, Adorescus, Alaparus, Daon 
tUe Shepherd, are all said td'have been of Pahtibiblon. This was 
not a place, but an office ; and it signified that they were priests 
of Babel. 
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titles of the priests of fire. • I imagine that the 
origiDal list, which has been supposed to have, 
been a dynasty of antediluvian kings, was the 
genealogy of Nimrod, the first king of the coun*^ 
try, in which were contained four persons; Sisu- 
thrus, or^the Patriarch : next, under the character 
of ^* Amenon, Amelon, Amilarus, is Ham : £u« 
doreschus (£uc-Ad-Arez-Chus) is his son Chus : 
and, lastly, Alorus and Daonus the Shepherd was 
Nimrod ; for it is expressly said of him that he 
took the title of " Shepherd. The rest are foreign 
to the catalogue; and through ignorance have 
been inserted. 

It is said that both Oannes and Sisuthms in« 
structed men in the knowledge of letters, and 
committed many things to writing. And it is the 
opinion of many learned men that letters were not 
unknown to the people of the antediluvian world. 
Pliny says, Literas semper arbitror Assyria fuisse* 
But this was only matter of opinion ; and as he, 
a professed geographer, makes no distinction be- 



^* Amenon may be Menon ill e.^pressed, the same as MeD or 
Menes. This was one of tb0*most antient of the sacred titles. 
Anticlides in .ZBgy|>to invcnisse quendam nomine Menona tradit, 
<|iundecim ahncs ante Phoroneum antiquissimum Grxcie regem: 
idq«e jttonumeDtis adprobar^ concrtkuT' Plinii Nat. Hist 1. 7- 

'^ Abydeoas above quoted* 
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tween the Assyrians and Babylonians, who were two 
very different people, but introduces the former by 
mistake for the latter: we' cannot pay much re-* 
gi^rd to his notions in chronology. If the people of 
the first ages had been possessed of so valuable a 
secret as that of writings they would never have 
afterwards descended to means less perfect for the 
explanation of their ideas. And it is to be ob« 
served, that the invention of hieroglyphics was 
certainly a discovery of the Chaldeans ; and made 
use of in the first ages by the Egyptians ; the .very 
nations, who are supposed to have been possessed 
of the superior and more perfect art They might 
retain the former, when they became possessed 
of the latter; because their antient records were 
entrusted to hieroglyphics : but, had they beea 
possessed of letters originally, they would never 
have deviated into the use of symbols > at least, 
for things, which were to be published to the 
world, and which were to be commemorated for 
ages. Of theil: hieroglyphics we have samples 
without end in Egypt; both on obelisks, and in 
their syringes : as also upon their portals, and 
other buildings. Every mummy almost abounds 
with ftiem. How comes it, if they had writing^ 
S6 early, that scarely one specimen i$ come down 
to us ; but that every example should be in the 
least perfect character ? For my part, I believe 
that there was no writing antecedent to th^ law 
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at Mount Sina. Here the divine art was pfoniut'^ 
gated ; of which other nations partook : the Ty-^ 
rians and Sidonians first, as they were the nearest 
to the fountain-head. And when this discovery 
became more known ; even then I imagine, that 
its progress was very slow : that in many countries, 
whither it was carried, it was but partially re- 
<^ived, and made use of to no purpose of conse- 
qnence. The Romans carried their pretensions to 
letters pretty high ; and the Helladian Greeks 
still higher ; yet the former marked their years 
by a nail driven into a post: and the ut- 
most effort of Grecian literature for some ages 
was simply to write down the names of the 
Olympic victors from - Corsebus ; and to register 
the priestesses of Argos. Why letters, when in- 
troduced, were so partially received, and em- 
ployed to so little purpose, a twofold reason may 
be given. First, the want of antecedent writings, 
to encourage people to proceed in the same track. 
Where science is introduced together with letters; 
the latter are more generally received, and more 
abundantly used. For tlife practice of writing, 
or, in other words, composing, depends upon 
]irevious reading, and example. But the Cadmi- 
ans, who brought letters to Greece, brought those 
elements only ; and those much later, I believe, 
than is generally imagined. Nor had the Hella- 
dians any tendency to learning, till they were 
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awakened by the Asiatic Greeks, and the island- 
ers, who had been sooner initiated in science. 
They had made a great progress; while their 
brethren in the west were involved in darkness. 
And this early knowledge was not owing to any 
superiority of parts; but to their acquaintance 
with the people of the east, and with the writings 
of those countries ; by which they were Benefited 
greatly. Composition depends upon science: it 
was introduced in Hellas together with philoso- 
phy. Anaxagoras of Clazomenae brought the 
learning of the Ionic school to Athens : he was 
succeeded by Archelaus, of whom Socrates was a 
follower. Writing, I am sensible, was antece- 
dent : but at this time it beCame general. About 
this period, Theognis, JEschylus, and Pindar 
shone forth in poetry ; and the antient comedy 
was first exhibited. After which, wonderful 
specimens of genius were in every kind displayed. 
Another reason for this deficiency seems to have 
been the want of such materials as are necessary 
for expeditious and free writing. The rind and 
leaves of trees, and shelb from the sea, can lend 
but small assistance towards literature : and stones 
and slabs are not calculated to promote it much 
further. Yet these seem fo have been the best 
means, they could in early times procure, to mark 
down their thoughts, or commemorate an event 
The Chaldeans and Babylonians are greatly cele- 
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brated for their wisdom and learning : and thtfy 
were undoubtedly a most wonderful people ; and 
had certainly all the learning that could arise 
from bieroglyphical representations. They had, 
I miake no doubt, the knowledge of lines, by 
which geometrical problems must be illustrated : 
and they had the use of figures for numeration : 
but I inAgine, that they were without letters for 
ages* £{>igene8 said that the Babylonians, who 
were great observers of the heavens, had accounts 
of those observations for seven huniired and 
twenty years, written upon plinths baked in the 
sun. ^^ Epigenes apud Babylonios 720 annorum 
observationes siderum coctilibus laterculis inscrip- 
tas docet gravis auctdr in primis. Qui minimum, 
Berosus et Critodemus^ 490 annorum* £x quo 
apparet sstemus literarum usus. I can see no 
proof from hence of the eternity of letters, for 
which Pliny contends : nor, indeed, do I believe, 
that letters existed among them at the time of 
which he speaks. For if they had been so fortu- 
nate as to have had for so long a time these ele- 
ments, they were too ingenious a people not to 
have used them to better purpose. The Babylo- 
nians had writing among them sooner than most 



^ Plinii Hist. Nat. 1. 7. p. 413. Some prefix M. or Mille to 
tbe otbeir Quinben, and make the soms 1720 and 1490. 

1 
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nations of the earth : but the years taken notice 
of by Epigenes were antecedent to their having 
this knowledge : at which time they were ingeni- 
ous, and wise above the rest of the sons bf men ; 
but had no pretensions to Hterature properly so 
called. For, as I have before mentioned, I can- 
not help fdrraing a judgment of the learning of a 
people from the materials with which it is expe- 
dited, and carried on. And I should think that 
literature must have been very scanty, or none at 
all, where the means abovcmentioned were applied 
to. For it is impossible for people to receive any 
great benefit from letters, where they are obliged 
to go to a shard or an " oyster-shell for infor- 
mation, and where knowledge is consigned to a 
pantile. As to the high antiquity assigned to 
letters by Pliny ; it is impossible to give any cre- 
dence to that author, who from 720 years infers 
eternity, and speaks of those terms as synonymous. 



^' Ostracismus, Petalismus, Liber, Foliam, Tabella, Later- 
cula. 

From writing upon leaves and shells, came the terms Petal's^ 
nmt and Ostraciioaa among the Greeks : from the bark of trees 
came IMni of the Latins. 
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J. Took notice, when I was treating of the first 
apostasy, and rebellion upon earth, that it was a 
remarkable sra when ' Scythismus was said to 
have commenced. This was attended with Hel- 
lenismus, which by some is brought after, but 
seems to have prevailed about the same time, 
"^hat the purport is of these terms has never been 
satisfactorily explained. In respect to Scythis- 
mus, we may be thus far assured, that it is a 
term which relates to a people styled Scythae ; and 
they were the same from whom the region called 
Scythia had its name. . There were several coun- 
tries of this denomination : but what r(slation 
could the people have with Babylonia ? and how 
can we imagine that their history could precede 
th6 aera of dispersion, yet so it will appear ? 

As I am therefore about to treat of thefte na- 
tiotisy it will be proper to say something of the 



' P. £1. 51^ of thb volume. 
M 2 
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learned Monsieur Pezron, whose notions upon 

this head are remarkable. He seems to have been 

the founder of a new system, in which he has 

had many followers ; and all that science, which 

I suppose to haye heeu^ derived to the western 

world from Babylonia and Egypt, they bring 

from the Sacae, and Scythians of the north; 

making it take its rise beyond Media and Mount 

Imaii^, in the upper regiooa of A^ia* We aue 

l^articularly infji^rmed by Pezron, tlfat there wa* 

a people in these pojts, who in the £rst ages 

spread thei^selyes^ over Bacitria and Mariana; 

»nd prpjc^eding by ArpippJ^, a^,^ Cappadojcia, al 

l^t passed .over. ii;to £urope. The wbolp of this 

^PQtinent th^j^ conquered, a^d be]if| undiier tl^ 

names of Gpm^rians, Cimmerian?, Celts, ^d 

$cyth.a$. FjcohiI hence he takes upon him to shew; 

^9,% the Gaulish and Celtic nations were from ^f; 

ypp^r rf j^iofls of Asia, and particularly from tho^ 

countries which lay beyond the Baiptrians «in4 

^edes. Jle takes notice, that th^re w«3 ii^ tljgotf 

part? a 9ity najned Comaro, ipqn^i9n.ed by JPtqlpfflj^ 

9^d oti^ers; ^d, from the si^ni^itude whicU^U^r 

sists ^etw^en Cooiajrians apd GoBjiaiijms^ ij^fi 

lejfirngd writer is induQ^d tP bring the. soq^ of 

Go,mpr, by ^bpJW Eurojxe is suppp^d ip paf%t(^ 

have been peopled, from the regions about Thebet 

and Tartary. As he proceeds methodically in the 

history of this people, I will l^y before the reader 
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aH ^j^iihe #jr What fa^ ddvahce^ and (bis in tU^ 
|M«4(i»e Attdl fkiF a ^n^f as I am able. 

^ T'M C(7Mttf ftf;2;^i ^ys Feztoti> are hy Ptoiem^ 
pkmi ik Baetrima, near the swrees of tka 
Tmartie^^ Menris tkit m4t eastern boundaries of 
^ Sifgdiana : and thhy afe represented a$ apemerfid 
and warlike people. They passed the motmtaha of 
Ma^giana^ and made dn irruption into thai caUri^ 
trfi It zeds then in the possmion of the Msdeo 
oaHedArii > but they were aft»wdrds MjjfM J^at^ 
thianSf a name imposed by the conquerot^l Bg 
this is ntiant persons paeyep^ or siM^AftAtSD, 
from Me Celtic word to ^art^ because they wa^ 
BJ^ettedy dnd sec ered from their amntry. ThcH 
separd^ists in returft^ fndmg that they could nSt 
¥itaUate but byabusi'de^ language, cdUed thi oike^ 
by'rc0fofri£cuU^ S^Aeift, ^f Sa6j^ UtedH^ghJi 
it Noxii, LatroneSf Sackers; people! Wfid 
iyiok ANB 81.AT. Thesis Saeie seized uponBac^ 
l^mt, and made fhcfkseH>es masters of the motOi 
adigfbU part of ArmSniU^ which tha^ called Ssh 
casene, after the name which had Seen given to 

t 

""SlMclitp. S: 4. 6. 6, of Monsieur PeMotx'i ifiOtr^titM^ 
The Antiquities of Nations; diore particularly Ot tkS^Oeteto^iHH 
esdW: by MonshEWr PtaWn, Dottor in DbiAity, SaA AfcM of 
htOatttaoy^. £dg|Kslfed liy^ Mr. JdM^ 170ft > 

* C. 3. p. 18. 
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themieides. . They qftertvrds passed into ^ Cappa- 
docia, and took possession of all that part which 
k^ upon the Euxine Sea. The person who con-- 
ducted them in . these enterprises was one Acmon. 
This name occurs in Stephanas^ who mentions^ that 
ft ci(y in Phrygia was built by ^ Acmon, and styles 
kim Axu^ rs Mp(yf»fy Acmon, the son of Man, or 
Maneus. \ It is likely that Acmon^ or Ach-Man^ 
0$ perhaps the word was pronounced by the Saae^ 
signified properly the son of man, or of the race 
qf man. 

In the mean time the Cimmerians, who were of 
ihe same family, went by the north ; and hamng 
made various incursions, at last settled, above the 
Euxine Sea, near, the Palus Maotis. If, any 
should be diffident about what is here advanced, let 
kim constat Plutarch^ Posidonius, Diodorus^ and 
Strabo. : 

. Thus, says PezroD, have I conducted theSaca 
from their original place of residence to Armenia 
smd Cappadocia.; but, as if this * famous nation 



■« i ■ . ■ III . ■ I ■ 1 1 



^ Jottpbot and Syncelliu make the Gomerians the first inha- 
Utants of Cappadocia. Tofup, i| Iv K»wwahxt^, Syncell. p. 49. 
Ttey w^^re tl^c people attacked bj the Sace, who seiied upop the 
.bfftof theeoi|iitiy. 

'Of AciBOD I haY®. ))efbre spoken ia my second Yolume. 
Acmon was a title of the Deity. Ax^mm' K|»iw^y Ov^t^m* Ueqfch* 
C* 8* p* 4^* 
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were of a sudden iost^ we luar no more of themi 
Their name seems to be quite extinct^ and the 
people annihilated. Jnd here a discovery is to. bsiit 
made of matters^ which have lain concealed from 
all antient historians. I am now to bring to light 
many great and important truths^ which they could 
never arrive at. After the Saca had entered 
Upper Phrygia, as if they laid gone into another 
world, they quitted their antient name, which they 
probably detested, and were now called Titans. I 
never could comprehend why they took the name ; 
whether it was through some mystery, or a mere 
caprice, that they affected it^ or to make themselves 
^formidable. These events were kmg before the 
war of Troy. The conquests of Acmon were prior 
to the birth of Abraham, and the foundation of 
the * Assyrian monarchy. This prince was sue* 
ceeded in Ins kingdom by Uranus, who conquered 
Thrace, Greece, and the island Crete; and qfter^ 
wards fell violently upon the other provinces qf 
Europe, and carried all before him to the utter^ 
most boundaries of Spain. He also subdued MaU^ 
ritania. Uranus was succeeded by Saturn.; and 
Saturn by Jupiter, who was three hundred yean 



' C. 8. p. 46. , . 

' C. 8. p. 48. Even Uranus is by this writer supposed to h^sve 
been before Abraham. C, 12. p. 83. , * . 
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btfire Motes: This last entrusted &ne patt tf his 
vast empire to his brother PtutOy and another to 
^is cousin- gemian Atlas^ who was styled Telamon. 
He was a persoH of high stature : and Telamon^ 
in the language of Jupiter, signified a ' tall 
man; tell being talI, and MO!r signifying 

BfAV. 

In this detail there are many exceptionable 
]l66itk)ns, which are too palpable to need any dis- 
(^u$»ion. I shaH therefore take notice only of 
iottte of the principal facts upon which his system 
IS fbunded. He tells us, that while the Sac» 
were proceeding by the south, the Cimmerians, 
y^o likewise came from Bactriana, are supposed 
to take their rout by the north of Asia; and they 
are represented as malting their way by force of 
anrts, till they settled upon the "" Patus Masotis. 
And it is requested by Pezron, if any should 
d6ubt the truth of v^hat he advances, that they 
Iffould apply to the best Grecian historians. But 
these writers have not a syllable to the purpose. 
That there were such a people as the Cimmerians 
upou the Mseotis, is as certain as that there were 
Fhtygians in Ti^oas, and Spartans at Laced»aon. 



• C. 12. p. 84. 

"^ Herodotus makes mention of the march of the Cimmerians ; 
and proves it to have been in a quite contrary direction from the 
P^ui Maeotis towards Caucasus, and 'the cast. 1. 4« c. 12. 



But that they came liMn Baettfa, and ftfdght 
their way through diflTerteot comitries ; that they 
Vere the brethren of the ^' Scythians, styled Sacar, 
and took the upper rout, when the others were 
making their inroad below, are circumstances 
Avhich have not the least shadow of evidence. 
They are not mentioned by the authors to whom 
he appeals, nor by any writers whatever. The 
conquests bf Uranus, and the empire given to 
Jupiter, are incredible. It wtnild be idle to 
trouble ourselves about a circumstance which 
does not merit a serious confutation. The con- 
quests of Osiris and Sesostris have as good title to 
be believed. To these we might add the exploits 
of the great prince Abcamaz, who mled over the 
whole earth. His rib was shewn to the " Jew of 
Tudela, at Damascus; and by the most exact 
measurement it was nine spans long, and two ba 
breadth, so that his stature was in proportion to 
his dominions. But, setting aside these fabulous 
histories, which confute themselves, let us exa- 
mine one circumstance in the account of the 
learned Pe2ron, upon which his whole systiem 

" Sirabo says, the Cimmerians were driven out of their country 
by the Scythians. T«it»« /aiv ovp (Ri/Ajyu^ivt) iitiKti^xf ix rat row? 
2xv6«i. L. 11. p. 756. 

** Benjamin Tadela&sis. p. 56. 
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dq)ends. He tells us, that after the Sacas had 
entered Cappadocia, they seemed in a manner 
extinct; but they appeared again under the 
name of Titans, and carried on their conquests 
under the same hero, Acmon. This^ he says^ in 
a discovery of the greatest importance, whicli 
was unknown to every antient historian, and had 
lain dormant for ages. And for the history of 
the Saca^ be appeals to Strabo ; and particularly 
concerning their inroad into Cappadocia, from 
whence they are supposed to have proceeded to 
the conquest of all Europe. But, in the execu- 
tion of this grand and pleasing scheme, he is 
guilty of an oversight, which ruins the whole of 
his operations. Carried on by a warm imagina- 
tion, he has been erecting a baseless fabric which 
cannot subsist for a moment. The passage in 
Strabo, upon which he founds his notions, makes 
intirely against him. This writer speaks thus of 

the Sacas : '' Xoucai pct^TOi Tsr»fA7rKfi(nctg ifoini ifroin" 

€Mro Toiff K»/xj(4ffioK. The excursions of the Sacce 
were like those of the Cimmerians. In this de- 
scription the author refers to a prior circumstance. 
Now the excursions of the Cimmerians were, in 
the reign of '♦ Ardys, the ^on of Gyges, king of 



"L. 11, p. 779. 

■* Herodotus. 1. 1, c. 6. 15. l6. - 
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Lydia, long after the Trojan war, and still far- 
ther removed from Abraham, and the supposed 
foundation of the Assyrian empire. And in proof 
of this being the author's meaning, we find hiin 
afterwards more explicitly shewing, that these 
excursions of the Sacss were as late as the empire 
of the Persians. The account is so particular 
and precipe, that I will lay it at large before the 
reader. '^ The inroads of the Saca were very Hie 
those of the Cimmerians and Treres, some qf them 
being made to a great distance, and others nearer 
home. For they not only got possession of Media^ 
but also seized upon the most eligible part of 
Armenia^ which they called Sacasene, after their 
own name. They advanced as far as Cappadocia^ 
especially towards that part of it which borders 
upon the Euxine sea, and is called the region of 
Pontus. Thus far all is right : but observe the 
sequel. Here^ as they were giving themselves up 
to feasting and jollity from the plunder which they 
had taken^ thfy were set upon in the night by some 
of the Persian Satraptt, and all cut off. Perron 
therefore might well say that the Sacas, in the 
midst of their exploits, seem at once to have 

■ 11 i | pi 11.11 I I H 'M ip— ^i«<p^— |»ii H I ■■ ■ 



•'L. n. p. 779. 
rm Ht^wf f|ST9)rfi »v»T*r^ «p)n' «i/Tir( 9ifa»»^«y. Ibid. 
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teeti tonilriktecl^ ind tiidr nMie ei^tinet Strabtv 
]6rth us that thfcy were totally ruined : «f JVi> avr«< 
4^^yi^ap : the Persians cut them ail 6ff ta a man. 
^ttifie we may see of what great oversights this 
feartred man was guihy in the prosecution of his 
sfcheme. Firsts in supposing these Sac« to have 
beer of as great antiquity as the Patriarchs, and 
antecedent to the foundation of Assyria, who 
were maniftstly as late as the reign of '* Cyrus. 
Secondly, in giving the character of universal 
conquerors to a set of banditti, who in one attack 
were extirpated. Lastly, in attiibuting the most 
material circunistances in the antient history of 
Europe to a people who were never there. Thus 
is this fairy vision brought to an end. The history 
of the Titans, the achievements of Acmon, the 
empire of Jupiter, the part delegated to Tal-man, 
are quite effaced ; and much labour and ingenuity 
bas been expended to little purpose. In short, 
the whole Celtic system is ruined ; for the Sacse, 
Qpon whom it depended, ate stopped in their 
career; and no more heat'd of; and all this i$ 

I 
'■"■"-^ ^'-'* ■^■■-* .■^i.i ■■■,>^- ^^*.i . .^ . ^ 

I 

** Strabo strys; that; nccordrng^ ro rorae iristcriaTis, it was Cyrus 
>vbo cut them off. 1. 11. p. 780. But it was probably an age 
later when the Persian empire was more establishecT. See tho 
pMMg9: 'oi h^ iri Kv^tfi iur.A« See also DMonia Sic. I. 2. 

p. Up. 



iPfpc^lf. ShcU poo frequqo^^ arf> the (|apta>V9pf 
^^de o^e ■^. h^, {t^ple of- an cagi$r disj)Q9itifq> ^ 

p^r^j Wkm ^Jm>i¥ffi4,- aifc totally repugoau^ 
H\^ mmmg tkems^tih |f. •carried Pii by ji 
i^Mi, of w^ioh titf^ fffff lini^,7#,fairly coiuiectfld, 
. .Aft i^jKftio^ft wril^r a^d antiquary of our 
W?> mm ; ^: ! ^!?Vfty?A ; ,|b^ . «tfip» of P£?iroB, 
{iml iM^4,^ b|f 8j.8tei9 krgely. He sugr 
po^ep, thfM;.?n J?fiJW2p fiepltere4 pl( gUl in Bactriai, 
cftlled; " P9<*iftry,, 5)f tJf^Jafid.of fiooh, vhicU 
P^zcofi j|^a4 s^i^ti^ tp hav« heeu the principail 
f ^6 of jiq^de^Pf of ^)& l^ae. He accofdJLpglly 
\f^]fi us, thiftt in theise p^rt» we must look fox the 
^ligi^ipC.^^Ti^'Wi Celts,, and ScythsB. We ate 

• • . . . ..■.•■■ 4 
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'^ See the i^stor^ and Ciiroaology of the Fabulous Ages, tgr 

, . ... < 

Wise. p. )!$• and. note (J) in another. treatise, he says: Pczron 
prvta^ that Uranus^ Ccthit^ Saturn^ and Jupiter^ were no maginwy 
bmg9f ind the true names of Cdih emperorB^ roho were mare generelhf 
kntmh hy /At namitofTUmu. Wise. Diftertation on the Languag*, 
Learningi &c. of Europe. It appean^ that l/ranus^ Satumf and 
JupUer vsere powerful princet; u^oereigm aver a tost empiref comprc' 
hendmg all Europe, offtf a gf!t^p(vrt if Jtku Ibid. p. 55. These 
writers were too modest in limiting Jupiter's empire, wbieh they 
X^ifjit a& Y^U t^ye .^tf oded. ovist all the earth, especially as they 
might have quoted au^pri^y for it. T^p Ai«f {f»(n) fiacnhtv^tu 
^,Of|*r#Wii ^•^•♦M*- pAodPJUS, 1 3. p. 194* 
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Skewise informed by another writer, that nMf 
Cashmire and Thebet they speak good '' Irish at 
this day. The learned Salmasius also deduces 
everything from Scythta. ■• Nulla fere Europ* 
gens nee Asias, quin a septentrione proman verit, 
&c. Scythia igitur, quss ad septentrionem, om» 
nes iere gentes evomuit But what are we to un« 
d^rstand by Scythia ? It is an unlimited, unde* 
fined term, under which Grecian ignorance sheU 
tered itself. Whatever was unknown northward 
was called Scythian. It is certain, that vast bo* 
dies of men have at times come from the north : 
though Salmasius carries his notions to a degree 
of extravagance. But giving his opinion a full 
scope, What has this to do with the language and 
learning of Europe ; which by many are so uni- 
formly deduced from the same quarter ? It is 
notorious, that this vast track of country called, 
ignorantly, Scythia, was possessed by people es- 
Wntially differing from one another. Timonax, a 
writer of great antiquity, took notice of fifty na- 
tions of " Scythians. Mithridates had twenty- 
two *^ languages spoken within his territories, 



^ See Parsons, in his treatise styled Japhet. 
^^ De HellenisticA. p. 366. 

Xkv^uk Scholia in Apollon. 1.4. v. 320. 

^ Mithridates duarum ct viginti gentium Rex, totidem Unguis 
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ttiost of whiiih were esteemed Scy thic. Tht peo- 
ple of Colchis at one time carried on a great 
trade ; and variety of inland nations came down, 
to 'their marts. According to Timosthenerf, they 
were not less that three hundred, which had each 
their particular " language. Add even afterwards^ 
in the times of the Romans^ it is said, that they 
were obliged to keep up an hundred and thirty 
interpreters to carry on traffic. Yiet we are apt to 
speak of the Scythians collectively as of one fa- 
mily, and of one language, and this the Titanian 
or Celtic. ** The Titan language^ says Wise, was 
universal in Europe : the Titan language^ the wA- 
icle of all the knowledge which dawned in Europe. 
— The Titans^ masters of all the knowledge derived 
from the sons of Noah. And who these Titans 
were, he repeatedly shews, by saying, that they 
tcere thefrst civilizers of mankind^ and Scythians. 
The true Scuthai, or Scythians, were undoubtedly 
a very learned and intelligent people : but their 



jura dixit. Piin. 1. 7. c. 24. p.d87. See Aulus Gellius. 1. 17- 
c. 17. There were twentyaix languages among the Albani. 
Strabo. L li. p. 768. See also Socratis Hist. Eccles. 1. 1. c.19. 
p. 49. Ba fi tiftip f Ofn ^n»Mp hmp9f9t% ^(ft/ium yAMn^oK* 

**Plln. 1.5. C.5. p. 305. Many of these were probably only 
dialects. Yet there must have been in some instances a real dif- 
Utenee of language ; and consequently a diitinction of people. 

« P. 56. 
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ongin i$ not to be looked for in the north of 
Asm, and the deserts of Tartary. Their history 
was from another quarter, ai I purpose to shew. 
How can we suppose one unifbrnpi language to 
have been propagated from a patt of the. world 
where there way s^ch variety ? And how could 
this language be so widely extended as to reach 
fi-om Bactria to Thrace, and from thence to the 
extrenvities of Eurppe ? What adds to the diffi* 
cplty is, that aU this was effected, if we may be« 
Iieve our author, six hundred years before Moses. 
Then it was, that Jupiter subdued all Europe 
from Thracia to Gades. As to the learning sup- 
posed to be derived from these Scythians, it is 
certainly a groundless surmise. The greater part 
of these nations, commonly styled Scythic, were 
barbarous to the last degree. There are no mo- 
numents, nor writings, remaining, nor any upon 
record, which can afford us the least idea of 
their being liberal, or learned. The Huns and 
Avares were of these parts ; who over-ran the 
ctapire in the fourth century : but their character 
had nothing in it favourable. They were so rude 
in feature and figure, and such barbariaus, that 
they were not thought ** human. It was a com^ 
mon notion, that they were begotten by devils 
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^* JornftDdes de Rebus Gcticis. p. 104, 
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Upon the bodies of some savage hags, who were 
found wild in the woods. Procopius says, that they 
neither had letters, nor would hear of them : so that 
their children had no instruction. He calls them 
^ avfixooi xfti KfjLiXirnroi ; quite deaf, and averse to 
all science. In short, all the Tartarian natioM 
of ^ old seem to have been remarkably rude. But 
it may be said, that the people spoken of by Pez- 
ron and Wise were of Bactria and Margiana, 
They may place them as they please : still they 
are no other than the Sacse Nomades ; a Tarta- 
rian clan, who from Strabo appear to have been 
in a continual roving state till they were cut off. 
But after all, who in their senses would think of 
looking for the Titans among the Tartars, or de- 
duce all science from the wilds of Marg^ana ? 
But if these countries had all the learning thatt 
ever Egypt or Greece boasted, how was it trans* 
mitted to Europe ? How could it be derived to 
us, when so many, and such mighty, nations in* 
tervened? We have seen the plan adopted by 
Pezron ; which was found defective from the very 
authorities to which he appealed : and Wise pro- 
ceeds upon the same system. These were both in 



*• Procopius. Bell. Goth. 1. 4, c. 3. 1. 4. c. Ip, 
^ I siiy of old : for there have in later times been some in* 
stances to the contrary. 

VOL. IV. If 
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their time respectable persons on account of their 
learning : but they have certainly lowered them- 
selves by giving into these idle reveries. What 
can be more fallacious than the notion adopted by 
*' Wise, of the antiquity of the Scythians from 
the. height of their ground? IVhich height ^ he 
says, the Scythians urged in their dispute with 
the Egyptians^ as a chief argument of the anti' 
quity of their nation : and the Egyptians, at least 
other good judges^ acquiesced in the proofs The 
notion was, according to Justin, from whom it 
is borrowed, that, as the earth was once over- 
flowed, the higher grounds emerged first, and 
cohsequently were first inhabited. And that Scy- 
thia was the higher ground, they proved from 
this, because all the rivers of Scythia descended 
from the north to the south, and ran towards 
Egypt. ** Porro Scythiam adeo editiorem om- 
nibus terris esse, ut cuncta fiumina ibi nata in 
Masotim, tum deinde in Ponticum, et -Slgyp- 
tium mare decurrant. What a strange proof 
is this? and what an argument to be laid be- 
fore the Egyptians? They lived upon the Nile, 
and from the same principles might draw a dif-^ 
ferept conclusion. As their river ran in a contrary 
direction, from south to north, they had the 



*^ Religion and Learning of Europe, p. p. 
*• Justin. 1. 2. c. 1. 
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same reason to ** insist that Upper Egypt and 
Ethiopia were the higher grounds, and the more 
antient countries : and they would be so far in 
the right, as the earth is certainly higher as we 
advance towards the equator, than it is towards 
the poles. As to the Tanais running from north to 
south, and so entering the PalusMseotis and Pon- 
tus Euxinus, it is well known that there are many 
rivers upon the coast of the Black Sea which run 
in various and contrary directions ; consequently 
different countries must be equally supereminent, 
and have the same title to be the most antient, 
which is absurd and a contradiction. The learned 
Pezron argues no better, when hfe tries to shew the 
similitude which subsisted between the Sacee and 
the antient Gauls. He takes notice from Hero- 
dotus that the Amyrgian Saces wore breeches like 
the Gauls ; and, having observed that they were 
an enterprising people, and given an account of 
their dress and arms, he concludes by saying, 
JVe may, upon the whole, jind in these Gomarians 
of Margiana the language, arms, habit, with the 
restless and warlike spirit of our antient Celta. 
Will any body take upon him to deny that they 
came originally from this Asiatic nation ? Yet, 
after all, I cannot assent, for I do not see the re- 



** The Egyptians did insist upon it. See Diodorns. 1* 1 . p. 10, 
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st;ml>l9Qce; and the authority upon wliichi proceed 
i% tr]^a[t ^f If^^Qdotus^ to wihdm he. sendsi me. This 
aAiJthor takea notice l)olh of the BaciUmis and the 
S$tQa&. He aiys that the Bactriaas -were archers, 
and UjBied bawa made of their coiuatry reed or 
c^RPCt^ and Jia4 short darts. In other respects, 
tlwy viiere accaiiteied like the Medes, who wore 
tifkns^, tunics, and breeches, with a dagger at their 
gtrdlQ* The Sacse, or Amjrgians, had oaps upon 
t^ei^ hes^ which terminated above in a point ; 
they t^4 a^o. breeches. Their chief anns were 
b9vs ^ii4 arrows with a dagger ; also battle-^axes 
^pd: sugars. Let us now turn and view the habi* 
li^eats of the CeHae, and see if any resemblance 
flfi^V^isted. Th^JF chief weapon^, according to 
Polybius^ i'lYy) ajid Cssac, were a long dart, or 
framea; aud a long cuttis^ sword^ but pointless; 
an4 thjey used an immense shield, which covered 
^ whol^ bpdy. ^hey had helmets upon their 
h^ads which were ornamented with the wings of 
^ bird for a crest, or else with the horns of some 
iviljd animaL To bows and arrows they were 
strangers, or did but seldom use them. From 
l^en^e we may see that they were in nothing 
sicuilar, but breeches and bravery ; and of the 
former they were divested when they fought, for 
they went into battle naked. 

Great respect is certainly due to men of learn- 
ing,, and a proper regard should be paid to their 
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memory : but they forfeit much of this esteem 
when they misapply their talents, and put them- 
selves to these shifts to support an hypothesis. 
They may smile at their reveries, and plume them- 
selves upon their ingenuity in finding out such 
expedients, but no good can possibly arise from 
it, for the whole is a fallacy and imposition. And 
a person who gets out of his depth, and tries to save 
himself by such feeble supports, is like an ideot 
drowning without knowing his danger, who 
laughs, and plunges, and catches at every straw. 
What I have said in respect to these two learned 
men will, I hope, be an argument to all those 
who follow their system. 
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ALSO OF THE 



lONES AND HELLENES of BABYLONLAj' , 



AND OF THS 



HELLENES of EGYPT. 



As we have been for so many ages amused with 
accounts of Scythia ; and several learned modertis, 
taking advantage of that obscurity in which its 
history is involved, have spoken of it in a most 
ui^warrantable manner, and extended it to an uu« 
limited degree : it may not be unsatisfactory to 
inquire what the country originally was; and 
from whence it received its name. It is necessiuy 
first of all to take notice, that there were many 
regions, in different parts of the Irorld so called^ 
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There was a province in ' Egypt, and another in 
Syria, styled Scythia. There was also a Scythia 
in Asia Minor, upon the Thermodon * above Ga- 
latia, where the Amazons were supposed to have 
resided. The country about Colchis, and Iberia ; 
also a great part of Thrace, an^ Moesia ; and all 
the Tauric Chersonesus, were styled Scythic. 
Lastly, there was a country of this name far in 
the east, of which little notice has been hitherto 
taken. It was situated upon the great Indie 
Ocean; and consisted of a widely-extended region, 
calle^ ' Scythia Limyrica. But the Scythi?^ spo- 
keii of by the anfient Greeks, and after them 
taken notice of by the Romans, consisted of 
those countries which lay upon the coast of the 
Euxine ; and especially of those upon the north, 
and north-edsterii parts of t)iat sea. In short, it 
was the region of Colchis, and all that country 
at the foot of Mount Caucasus, as well as that 
upon the Palus Mseotis^ and the Borysthefies, 
M^hich was of old esteemed * Scythia. As the 

s ■ • 

* . * • ■ . . 

* Ptolera. Geoff. L4. c. 5. p. 121. 
Zxt/dta if^if Ti}v ToKariaf, Diod. Sic. 1. 5. p. 302, 
'' ^ Arriani Periptus Maris Erythrxi. ^ 
" ''The people verc of Guthite origintil ; a part of that body 

t(^Ufib OUOe from £gypt. AtTU^ti*;! avoiitM tia-uf h S«vlai' ^nt 
VfRM^H^'We^f^^f** !♦!•» Afyirrit. Schol. itt Pittdar. Pyth, 

^-•■■-v,^4ji.».'i .... 
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Greeks were ignorant of the part of the world 
which lay beyond ; or had a very imperfect know- 
ledge of it ; they often comprehended this too 
under the same denomination. Many, howereri 
did not extend their ideas so far ; but looked upon 
the coast above-specified to hi^ve been the bound- 
ao^y northward of the habitable ^ world* Hence 
we read of e^trernukn Tanain, ^Itimam Scythiam, 
and ILmvmsou i0i](d»r0<vTft ; Cmca^us the boundary of 
the world. And although upon the return of the 
Greeks, who had followed the fortunes of Cyrus 
the younger, some insight might be supposed to 
have been gained into those parts ; yet it amount* 
ed to little in the end ; as no correspondence was 
kept up ; and the navigation of the Bosporus was 
seldom attempted. Hence it happened, that, till 
the conquests of LucuUus and Pompeius Magnus, 



Apollon. Rhod. 1. 2. v. 419. 
Extremum Tanaim si biberis, Lyce. Horat. 1. 3. od. 10, 

Xdoro? fU9 ti( m^s^op ^xt^iy «rt)ey9 

£«tilv» •( Alpoy, oCarof ik i^/biiar, JEscb. Prometb. ▼• I. 
Plf^to ^>«a)cs^of earth being e«lended from Gadei to the river 
Ph4ri3. Pbasdou. p. 109. Herodotus was uncartain where £ur 
rope terminated. L. 4. c. 45. 

ColcbidQm Graeci^ oon Horner^ solum temporibiw, ted phn 
ribtts etiam seculis post, orbis nostri ad orientem terminum esse 
credebant. Vossius d^.I^Qbtrii. U 1. ^ 24. p. 177 • 
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these countries were to the north-east the limittf 
of geographical knowledge : and even of these 
parts the accounts were very obscure and imper^^ 
ftct. Yet, however unknown they had Main for 
ages, there was a time when the natives rendered 
themselves very respectable. For they carried on 
an extensive commerce ; .and were superior in 
science (o all the nations in their neighbourhood. 
But this was long before the dawning of learning 
in Greece: even before the constitution of many 
principalities, into which the Hellenic state was 
divided. They went under the name of Colchi- 
ans, Iberians, Cimmerians, Hyperboreans, Alani* 
They got footing in Paphlagonia, upon the Ther- 
modon; where they were called Amazonians, and 
Alazonians: alsoinPieria,andSithohia, near Mount 
Hasraus in Thrace. These were properly Scythic 
nations : but the antients, as I have beforemen- 
tioned, often included under this name all that 
lay beyond them ; whatever was unknown, even 
from the Cronian and Atlantic seas one way, to 
Mount Tabis and the Corcan sea the other. 

The antient writers of Greece used to include all 
the northern nations in general under the name 



^Strabo. 1. 11. p. 77^ 
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^f Scythians and Celto-Scythians. In this they 
went too far: yet the Scythic natioti|i were 
widely extended, and to be met with on very 
difFerent parts of the globe. As they are re- 
presented of the highest antiquity, and of great 
power ; and as they are said to have sub- 
dued mighty kingdoms; and to have claimed 
precedency even of the Egyptians; it will be 
worth our while to inquire into the history of this 
wonderful people ; and to sift out the truth, if 
possibly it may be attained. Let us then try ta 
investigate the prigin of the people denominated 
Scythiaps, wfl explain the purport of their name. 
The solution of this intricate problem will prove 
of the highest importance; as we shall thereby 
be able to clear up many dark circumstances in 
antiquity : and it will serve for the basis of the 
system upon which I proceed. To me then it 
appears very manifest, that what was termed by 
the Greeks ZxuOd^, SxvOios, £xt;9»x<», was originally 
Cittha, Cuthia, Ciithica; and related to the fa- 
mily of Chus. He was called by the Babylo- 
nians and Chaldeans, Cuth; and his posterity 
Cuthites and Cutheans. The countries where 
they at times ^ settled, were uniformly denomina- 
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' Cusistan in Penis was . called Cutha, or tha laad of Cuth. 
Sec Joseph. Antiq. 1. 9. c. 14. p. 507» 
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ted from them. But what was prot>erIy styled 
Cutha^the Greeks expressed with a ' sigma 
prefixed; which, however trifling it may ap- 
pear, has been attended with fatal doAsequetioes. 
Whence this mode of expression* ai'ose is unceN 
tain : it has universally obtained ; and has very 
much confounded the history of antient times^ 
amd of this people in particular. In shokt thtf 
mistake reaches in its consequences tniiiih lartlrer 
than we may at first apprehend ; atid beitig bilce 
detected will be the means of explaining many 
diiBoulties which cannot otbefwise • be sohHed i 
and a wonderful light will be thtoiwtt <»i (b^ re^ 
moter parts of history^ 
As the Scythic colonies were iiriiJ&ly dispersed; 
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• So 'y^D was hy the Larincs rendertd'Sylva; i»ti*, sepiem; 
ifwif, serpo; lindfioni ttXc, eihn of Oree<<^'wtts farmed itf/tnkd 
a^um. Tb^ rirer Indies was often called Andiis. todos 4b ik* 
colb Sindu3 appellatur. Flip. N. H. k 6.}p. ^Ifl. UrofQk^lV 
dea w^ styled Sur, Xopp : and it is so rf nderc|j hyi $yiicelHii» 
£» X^f<f TA'' XaXiatmt^ tt Sovp ry woAii. p^ ^5. . The Elli, those 
priests oi the ^n at Dodotta, w^re called Selli. The jAlpes 
Cottitt aiu bf PfoCophiB' Uyled'tntmth. ' he Itetio Goth: \: ' T. 
p. 4A7* Aod Lycoyhlop, 'S|^krng.of thj^ Atpt iti gieMra^ i^ 
stead of AXiria ofny calls them SoXvia, Salpia. 

Kai £aAwi«ii fi£maa9 •x^i^i^ mrnymf. T. ld€l. 
This letter is used by the Welch as an aspirate : and has^ un- 
doubtedly^ Wea kitiodoced by many nations ibr' the sanie pur* 
pose* 
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I will take thepi ih their turns, and shew that 
they were all of them Cuthic ; that the people 
upon the Indus were of the' same origin as those 
upon the Phasl; and Thermodon; and that tha 
natives of Bastica in Iberia were related to both. 
That the Boeotians and Athenians were in a great 
nieasure Cuthian, I have endeavoured already to 
prove ; and what I term Cuthian, was by them un» 
doubtedly styled Scythian. Hence Anacharsis the 
Hyperborean plainly maintained that the Athe- 
nians were apparently Scythic; which national 
characteristic he must have observed in their 
language aod manners. ' Efxo^ it^ ^ TKriv • Ava;^a^(ric» 
vMVTc; '£AXfiv£c a-xv9i^tf(ri. In all other countries, 
where this people settled, a like siAiilitude will be 
found in their rites and customs, and a great 
correspondence in their original history; and all 
this attended with a manifest analogy in the . 
names of persoifs and places, and in the language 
of each nation, as far as we can arrive. 

It may be said, if by ZxuOia, Scythia, we are to 
understand Cuthia, and by ZxuS^t, Cathai or 
Cutheans, the same should obtain in all histories 
of this people ; for the like mistake would be ob- 
servable in the accounts transmitted in the ac- 
counts of Chaldea and Babylonia, whence tliis 
people first came, as well as in those of Egypt, 

' CIcm. Alexaiidr. Strom. 1, 1. p. 364. 
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where they for a long time resided : and, upon 
inquiry, we shall find this to have been the case. 
Chus was by the Babylonians styled Cuth, and 
the country of his posterity Cutha. His sons 
were the first rebels upon record. The building 
of the Tower called Babel is supposed to 
have been effected under their direction: for 
Babel was the place of habitation, where 
their imperious prince Nimrod, who was 
called Alorus and Orion, resided. " The be- 
ginning &f his kingdom^ we are - told by Moses, 
tvas BabeL In consequence of this it may be 
urged, that if the Cutheans of Colchis or Greece 
are styled Ixu9«i, ike same name should be sometimes 
found attributed to those of Babylonia and Chaldea. 
It is no more than we ought to expect ; and we 
shall find that the natives of these countries are 
expressly so called. Epiphanius, who has trans- 
mitted to us a most curious epitotne of the whole 
Scythic history, gives them this very appellation. 

'' Airo ft TV HXifjLxrof rs isr^o; Eupeotrtiv ck Ao'ioiv ^ixXixori^ 
fwwvopaerSno'av vxyrii x»rA Ttjy ^ouh tinxXfitnv 2KT0AI* 
xri^sff*! it my flupyoTsrouav, xai oiycoio^nvi rviv BaSuXtcva, 

Those nations, which reach southward from thai 
part of the world, where the two great continents 
of Europe and Asia incline to each otker^ and are 

■^Gcnw. c. 10. V. 10. 

" Epiphafiius adversus Ilsercs. I. 1. p. 6. 
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connected^ zcere universally styled " S<cyth(Ey ac^ 
cording to an appellation of long standing. These 
were of that family who of old erected the great 
tower (called Babel), and who built the city^ 
^Babylon. This is the plain purport of the his- 
tory, from whence we learn expressly that the 
Scythians were the Cuthians, and came from 
Babylonia. The works in which they were en- 
gaged, and the person from whom they were 
denominated, in short the whole of their history, 
past all controversy, prove it. They were the 
i^ame as theChaldaicIonim under a different name. 

[ArKTavruv^ on «i yXucirai infAioidfiO'xv rcov apipo^uv, Tkc 

lones were the leaders of this people according to the 
best information. They were descendants oj one Ion 
cr lonahy who was concerned in the building of the 
tofwer when the language of mankind was conjound- 
ed. Thus we may observe what light the histories of 



'^ Tht author supposes that all mankind were occupied in the 
building of the tower; and hence seems to think that all familiei 
ifverc Scythic. But this is 3 great mistake. The Cuthites were 
the people principally engaged in that work ; and they are the 
family who are alluded to under the name of £xt;Oa». It was a 
particular and national appttUation, and could not be appro- 
priated to all mankind. 

'^ ChroD. Paschale. p. 49. Eusebii Cbron. p. 7« 
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different nations, if duly compared, reflect upon 
each other* Like evidence may be obtained from 
other parts of Epiphanius, where it is manifest 
4hat the term Scuthic is a misnomer for Cuthic* 
In describing the first ages of the world he tells* 
us that| to the time of Serug, the seventh from 
Noah, there continued a Scythian succession, 
. and that the Scythian name was prevalent ^ 'E«c 

meaqing that this period was esteemed the Scy^ 
thian age. The same piece of history is to be 
found in Eusebius, and other writers, some of 
whom were prior to '^ Epiphanius* Now I think 
it cannot be doubted, but that in the original 
history, whence* this was taken, it was KuOixn tk 
iietioxn a Cuthic succession; x»i KuOixn firtxXYKri?, and 
it was the Cuthic name by which that period was 
marked. ZHudi<r|yioc, says this author in another 

place, euro TK xocTAKXvtrfxis a^f * '''* ^^(y^ > JroM the 

deluge to the erecting of the tower Scuthism pre^ 
vailed. This notation is perhaps carried too far 
back; but the meaning is plain; and what he 
alludes to is certainly Cuthismus, Kufl*(rjiAo?. The 
purport of the passage teaches, that from the time 



'^ Epiphanius adv. liaercs. I. 1. p. 8. also 1. 1. p» p. See also 
his Respons. ad Achaium et Paulum. p. S. 9. • 

" Eusebii Cbronicon. p. 13. 
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of the deluge to the construction of the tower 
was esteemed the Cuthic age. It was for the 
most part a period of usurpation and tyranny 
under the sons of Chus, which was in a great 
degree put a stop to at the dispersion ; at least 
the intention of keeping mankind together, and 
constituting one great empire was prevented : for 
this seems to have been the design of the Cuthians 
and their leader. 

Some of the antient fathers, from terms ill un-- 
derstood, divided the first ages into three or more 
epochas, and have distinguished them by as many 
characteristics : '^ BagCctf^eiAOff Barbarismus, which 
is supposed to have preceded the flood ; £xut»^/iAe<^ 
Scuthismus, of which I have been speaking; and 
'^ '£XAfiviff^po;, Hellenismus, or the Grecian period* 
This last must appear as extraordinary as any. * 



•VTM, UofSafiO'fMff XKvBwfAQ^f "EXMl'I^IMfy tutiM^f^. ChtOti. PtS* 

chale. p. 23. This author makes Barbarisious precede the deluge: 
Scythismus comes after. ZRYeiZMOS aw rw ii^t^w tv Nuri |ut» 

yav* vft^$f i% '£XX«»i^ttoc s.tA« Chron. Pasch. p. 49* 

■' Aw h w Sifvx *^: w ACfmmiA kai fcv^, •exXhw^^. Epiphan. 

L 1. p. 9.^ S*pvX9 •rw «r^K nfiar9 nr *£AAii»*^|ai. Euseb. Chron. 

p. 13. In like mianner, a fourth heresy is supposed to have arisen, 

styled Judaiamus, before the time of either Jews or Israelites. 
•VOL. IV. O 
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fVirhowwaa it possible for an Hellenic vdtsito 
have existed before the name of Hellas was known^ 
Dr the nation in heipg ? This arose, like ^e pre* 
t^eding, from a mistake in terms, the ^vArd being 
Irarped from- its original purport and direction^ 
The Cuseans, or Quthites, were the first apostates 
firom the trnth ; of which defection I have before 
taken notice. They introduced the worship of 
the sun, that great fountain of light ; and paid 
the like reverence to the stars, and all the host 
of heaven. They looked upon them as fountains, 
from whence were derived to men the most salu- 
tary '* emanations. This worship was styled the 
fountain worship. The Grecians, just as they 
styled the Bay of Fountains on the Red Sea 
Elanites, from El Ain, might have called this 
characteristic of the times Exivicrfxo;, Elanismus. 
But such a change would not satisfy them. They 
made some farther alteration, and rendered it, 
according to the Ionic dialect, EAAtji/icr/Ao;, Hel- 
lenismus with an aspirate, and made it, by these 
means, relate to tlieir own country. One of the 
titles of the Cusean shepherds, who came into 
Egypt, was taken from this worship, and derived 



'• Concerning fountain worship, or derivative virtueif sec • 
PseUus^and Jamblichus ; and Stanley upon the Chaldaic tldigioti. 
£l^in, Solh fons ; the fountain of the sun. 
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from El Ain, the fountain of light, which they 
worshipped. But the Greeks expressed this afioV 
the same manner as the above; whence they am; 
by many writers, styled '^ llo^jufve? *Eaai!w, Heltentxf^ 
or Grecian shepherds. They were truly EUAnes, 
and by race Cuthites. Many of them settled itt 
Armenia, and at Colchis, and also upon^die 
Palus Mseotis. They are taken notice of uudtp 
this name by ^ Claud ian : 



patrtamque bibens Ma;otida Alanus. 



Procopius mentions, that all the nations about 
Caucasus, which we know to have been Cuthites; 
as far as the Portae Caucaseae, were compre- 
hended under the name of *' Alani. . 

Some have thought that this distinction of 
times, taken notice of by the ecclesiastical writers, 
was owing to some expressions of St. Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Colossians. ****0^x sx ivi 'Exxnv, hah 



'' *Exiiflit))f}i4(r9 hfmrtuty n«/iAtfK '£^A«fl(• * Syncellus. p. 6l# 
•"InRufiu.!. 1. V. 312. 

jcararuur 1ro^aCf AAqivoi ix»<^»* Procop. Goth. Hist. 1.4. c..S» 
p. 570. This comprehends all the country of Iberia^ Colchis^ 
and t]!ircassia. 

**Coloss. c. 3. Y. 11. 

o 2 
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there U neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor 
uncircumcision ;* Barbarian, Scythian ; . bond nor 
free} but Christ is all and in all. The Apostle plainly 
allttcies to those invidious distinctions which sub- 
sisted among men ; but what the fathers mentionr 
concerns the division of times, and the characters 
bjr which different epochas were distinguished. 
Some writers, however, have gone farther, and 
from the words of St. Paul have added Judaismus, 
introducing it in the first ages^ to which it could 
not possibly belong. For how could Judaism 
subsist before there was either Jew or Israelite ? 
In short, they have brought in succession, and 
at different asras, what the Apostle speaks of as 
subsisting together at the same time, even in the 
age wherein he lived. • 

Hellemsmus, however, which led the way 
to thes^ Bistinctions, was of antient date* 
The first innovation in religion was called by 
this name ; which had ' no relation to Greece^ 
being far prior to Hellas, and to the people deno- 
minated from it. Though it began among the 
Cuthites in Cbaldea, yet it is thought to have 
arisen from some of the family of Shem, wlio 
resided among that people. Epiphanius accord- 
ingly tells us, that Ragem, or Ragau, had for Itis 
son Seruchj when idolatry and Hellenismus frst be- 
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gan among men. *' ?»y»i^ ym^ rou Sif^Xi *•* »f ^*t* 

f K OMfftf c^«; II tii<t»XoX»rpuet Tf, x«i o *E\Xfi9iVfA0f* By thift 

we are onfy informed that idolatry and Hellenis* 
mus began in the days of Seruch : but Eusebios 
and other writers mention, that he was the 
author of this apostasy. ^ £(p»x» ^^*^ vp«rroc iipS«t^ 
r« 'ExxmcfAB. Seruch was the first who introduced 
ike false worship, called Hellenismus. Some attri-- 
bute also to him the introduction of ^^ images ; but 
most give this innovation to his grandson Terah. 

^ Na;(«p h yiw% rw 9»}f», irrfuOiv yiy^n^f aififiocrro* 

wXm^m — h» ruf r« 9»ff» rip^iriff . Nachor begat Tha*' 
rah ; and in his time were introduced images for 
worships which ibere first framed by his art. 

It is observable that Johann^ !^ntiochenus 
styles the people of Midian Hellenes ; and speak^ 
ing of Moses, who married the daughter of 
Jethro, the Cuthite, the chief priest of *^ Midian, 



^ Ha^ps. L 1. c. 6. p. f. 

^ Eusebii Cbron. p. Id. See Chron. Paschale, and Syncellos, 

*p. 94* 95. SoJtoe suppose this innovation to have bee^ intro* 

duqed ^bout the death of Peleg. Em ^» t« ^«XiX TiAivtw tra 

Cedrenus. p. 15« 

** Xtf^X^ Wfirrvf 9^*79 XIP^^ yXvvroK xm mXaKi •7lbef vp 
•voyora^ TV Ntri tv Ikxai*. Co|^tant. Mapasscs. p. 21« 

*• Epiphaniof • 1. 1 . p. J!, 

*' Exodus, c 2. ▼. 16, 



he represents the woman, ^' r^v ^Myanpx uiof n 
p^if%^; ray 'Exxnyw, OS the daughter of Jother^ the 
Ikigh-priest of the Hellenes. This is not so culpable 
g,9 I have sometimes thought it It is to be oh* 
fdtveid, ths-t the people of MLdian lived upon the 
upper wd eastern recess of the Red Sea, where wa« 
»s^ty called El Ain, the Elaoa of *^ Ptolemy, and 
Ailane of Josephiis. Ij: happens, that there are 
in the opposite recess fountains, which retain the 
PAme of £1 Ain at this day ; and they are likewise 
called by the Arabs *Ain Mosb, or the fountaini 
of Moses. Hence each bay has been at timea 
called Sinus Elanites, which has caused some con* 
fusion. in the accounts given of these parts. The 
l)0her recess 4md certainly its name from the cele-r 
hrMed fountains of Moses, which ran into it: 
JHit the bay on the other side was denominate4 
from the people who there ^° settled. They were 
Guthites, of the same race as the lonim and Hel- 
icncs of Babylonia, from which country they 



. *• V.J6. 77. 

^ Hi$ £Aair» n»rm ffv^er mi^vm ry S^rv^m xt^nvv. Ptolem* 
1.5. c. 17. p. 162. 

Ov voppu A»Xafi}f «roXfi^(. Joseph. Ant. 1. 8. c. 2. p. 437* 

AiXi(f« woAk AfdS^a^g. Steph. By^antf AtXoi. Procop. Penica. 
|. 1. c. 19. 

^® The bay is now called Bahhr al Akalia. See Descriptioa 
d'Artbie par Mens. Niebuhr. 1773. p^ 345. 
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came. They built the city Elana^ and Were called 
^* Heileiie^y from the great luminary which they 
worshipped) and to which their city was sacred. 
In the days of Moses the whole world seems to 
have been infected with the riles of the Zabians : 
and Jethro, the Cuthite, was probably high-priest 
of this order, whose daughter Moses- '* married^ 
The >^ery first idolatry consisted in worshipping 
the luminary El Ain, which worship was accord- 
ingly styled Hellenismus. ElAin signifies SolFons, 
the fountain of light ; and Ulpian upon l>emost- 
heneg seems to have had some intimation of this 
ietymology ; for he explains the term iAXuv»x«rr«r©r 
by " xa9«j»wTaTov and uXm^mrartiy^ something verif 
pure and clear^ like a fountain. Hesychius als6 
intimates, that the name related to the ** fountain 
of day; and in a secondary sense to the founS*- 
tain of wisdom* 'Exxnvi?, oi «7r« tb 2Sio? ts *Exx»ivof * 
% fpovi/jcot^ f\rot <ro^«i. The people styled Hellenes are 
the descendants of Hcllen, the son of Zeuth ; and 
by this title are denoted people of intelligent and 



ttmi 



^* The people still retain their primitive name Elianes. ^Dr. 
Pocock expresses it Allauni. The Arabs about Jcaba are calkd 
JBaum. Pocock's Egypt^ p. 138. 

^* Exodus, c. 2. V. 16. Numbers, c. 12. v. 1. 

^ P. Ufr. 
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* enlightened minds. Hellen was the same as Ion ; 
the same also as Hehus, Osiris, and Apollo ; by 
which titles was signified the Deity of light and 
of science. 

From Babylonia the Hellenes came into Egypt ; 
and were the same as the Auritse, those Cuthite 
shepherds who so long held that country in sub- 
jection. Hence we read of " noi/tAivcc 'Exxnm, and 
^^ BoM-iXf ic 'EAAniff c, Hellenic shepherds, and Hellenic 
princes, who reigned in the infancy of that nation. 
Tliey Were what I term collectively Amonians^ 
being the descendants of Ham, who by the 
Gentile writers was reputed the first-bom of 
Deucalion, or Noah, '^ T^¥01frm it tx nvp7«c Aiuxa- 

Aiystri-— dvy«nif h lipMreyivf lok Hellen WOS the first'* 
korn of Deucalion by Pyrrha, though some make 
him the son of Zeuih, or Dios. — There was also a 
daughter J^rotogenfia, so named from being the 



^* Africanuf apud Syncellum. p. 6l. 

^* ^yoceUus. ibid. 

^' Apollodorus, I. 1. p. gq, 

Avo 'B^^vo? Til AtvKo^kuwo^ *£XXii»i(. Syncellus. p. 157* *t^^»u 
«» d Aw( *£AX]|y ixrio-ii. DicsarchuB. Geog. Gr. Vol. p. 22. 
Strabo. 1. S. p. 5S7. 'Sa^v» rv Aiv»0Ai#»o(. Thucyd; 1. 1. jC. S. 
n^ojM.nOi*^« xai flvffoq 'EAXuf. Scho]. ill ApoDoo. 1. 3. v. 1085. 
Strabo mentions the torob of Hellen; rafoy rtt 'fJ^nttf tm 
Atvxtt7i»it9i &itf, «ai Uvffai. J. J, p. 66Q, 
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first-bom of women. He was also said to have 
been the son of Prometheus ; but in this there is 
no inconsistency, for they were all titles of the 
same personage, whose son was " Ham> repre* 
sented both as Hellen. and Melius. The Cuthite 
Hellenes, who came into Egypt, introduced their 
arts and learning, by which that country was 
benefited greatly. Hence the learning of Egypt 
was styled Hellenic, from the Hellenic shepherds; 
and the antient theology of the country was said 
to Jiave been described in the ''Hellenic character 
and language. . This had no relation to the HeU 
lenes of Greece, being, as I have before observed, * 
far prior to that nation. The Grecians, it is true, 
were both lonim and Hellenes, but by a long 
descent, being the posterity of the people here 
spoken of. This theology was said to have bee^ 
derived from ^ Agathodsemon, that benign deity, 
the benefactor of all mankind. He was supposed 
to have had a reijewal of life, and on that account 
was represented under the figure of a serpent 



^ on, Sol. 

^ Manethon w^puxi Enseb. Chroo. p. 6. . 

^ S^Qcdlus. p. 40. The history was supposed to have been 
by him tnmAnted ^er the dehgey fitra re» xaT»ieAv^fAe», ix t«<« 
Uftn Aa^xT« IK VHP 'EAAnviib ftfnt^ from the sacred language 
into the Hettenk; by which must be meant the antient Chaldaic. 
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cif>wned with the lotus, and styled *' Noii Agatho* 
d^no<i( The Grecians supipos^d, that by th<^ 
I{e4iQ^]Q tongue was meaat the language of 
Gveeoe, afid that the Hellenic characters were the 
letter^ df their own Couptr)^. But these writinga 
were in reality scuiptufes of great antiquity ; and 
the language was the Cuthite^ styled by ^ Ma^ 
metbon the sacred language of Egypt 

Philo Jud:&us not being apprised of this, has 
been guilty of a great mistake m hit Life of 
Moses. For) mentioning how that great ^^ 
sonage had been instructed in his youths and that 
he was skilled in alt the learning of £gypt, iu 
numbers, geography, atid hieroglyphics, he adds, 
that the rest of the cirdlb oC sciehoBi he karned 
of the Hellenesi or Gfeciaos: ^ rmit «9^i)v tyxux^ 

;cioy zroiiuiuf 'Exxnnq titS»v}i9¥: as if the circle of 

• 

sciences had been established, and the Greeks 
were adepts in philosophy so early as the time of 
Moses. The Hellenes, who Af ere supposed to 
have instructed the Patriarch, were undoubtedly 



41 'I 



The name of Noc (he Greeks transposed, and expressed it 
Nso Aysc^o^octixm. Scc vol. iii.p. 182- in the plate where ihe Patri- 
arch is described under the symbol of fi serpent, with the emblems 
of plenty and peace. Agathpdajraon was the same as Cneph.* 
Euseb. Praep. Evang. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 41. #• 

Joseph, contra Apion. 1. i. p. 445, 

In V'itd miosis. V. 2. p. 84. 
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an order of priests in Egypt ; which order had 
been instituted before the iiianie of Hellas, or thi^ 
}ielladians, had been h^ard of. Stephanus mea-p 
tionsy from Aristagoras, a place called Hellenicoq 
{'Exhmxaif) at Memphis ; and says, that tJbe 
persons, who resided there were stiled ^ Helleno- 
Memphits. Clemens Alexandrinul h^^s transmit- 
ted the same account concerning Moses, as has 
been given above by Philo. ^ Tuv h »xKnv iyxxixXicB 

w^iSiov. TfiC Hellenes educated him in Egypt as a 
princely child ; and instructed him in the whale 
circle of sciences. These writers have certainly 
mistaken the history, from whence they borrowed. 
It did not relate Xo Greece, but to the Hellenes 
of Egypt ; those Hclleno-Memphitce of Ste* 
phanus and Aristagoras. When Clemens thei*cfore 
tell$ us concerning Moses, *Oi 'Exxnn^ ttiixtrMv iv 
AiyvTTTw, Th^ Hellenes taught him in Egypt: 
it should be rendered, *0i *EXAukc? iv Aiyu-rrw iMatrxev, 
The Hellenes of Egypt taught him; for such, we 
may be assured, was the purport of th« original n 
and t«ue history ; and this may be proved by the 
apcount given, of Osiris, of whom it is said, that 



♦^ Strom. 1.1. p. 413. 
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after his travels over the earthy he instituted re« 
ligious rites, and founded schools of eloquence 
in Egypt. Of these he made Hermes professor, 
who instructed the ^ Hellenes in that scijnice* 
Tbis was many ages before the supposed arrival 
of Danaus, or of Cadmus, in Greece ; couse* 
qpently these Hellenes could have no relation to 
that country. They Were undoubtedly an order 
of priests, the same as are said to have instructed 
Af OSes. The liistory was certainly true, though 
the persons have been mistaken. Zoroaster is by 
£bn fiatrick styled liina-Hellen, and said to have 
been the author of the Zabian worship, which 
commenced about the time that the tower of 
Babel was erected. ^^ Autumaut autem nonnuUi, 
primum religionis Sabiorum auctorem fuisse 
Gnecum (Hellenem) quendam nomine liinam. — 
Fertur etiam ilium, qui primus Sabiorum religio- 
nem instituit, ex eorum numero fuisse, qui turn 
Babelis extruendae adfuerunt. According to 
Dicsearchus the great Sesostris wa$ a favourer of 
^ Hellenism, 



1. 1. p. 15. 

• *^ Vol. 1. p. 63, from the Latin version. 

1.4. V. 273. 
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From what has been said^ it appears plainly 
that the Hellenes and lones were the same people 
under different appellations. They were the de- 
i^cendants of Heilen and Ion, two names of the 
same personage, among whose sons idolatry first 
began in the region of Babylonia. He was styled 
Ion, lonan, lonichus^ and was supposed to have 
been the author of magic. From' him the Baby- 
lonians had the name of lonim, as well as of 
Hellenes; for these terms were used as in some 
degree synonymous. Hence when the sacred 
writer mentions people's flying from the weapons 
of the ^ lonim, or Babylonians, it is very truly 
rendered by the Seventy from the Hellenic sword : 

^^ Xv«r«i)jMsif, x«i a¥»ffi^fAty vf9^ rot Xaov i/AW fK tuv 
varfiia iijx»y, ctwo WQfrwjm fAOi^otifoi^ *£AAiivix9}f* ArtSCp 

end let us go again to our own people^ and to the 
landofournativity, from the Hellenic f^ord. 
The like expression is to be found in the same 
v^ion, and of the same prophet : *' Air© vfotrwn 

fAa'Xcufmq *EXAi|»ixitf ixaroc f K rot/ Xao» amn airerf f 4^«<riy 

x«i Ixofoi IK Tuv yny «ut» ^lu^crai. From tht iword 
o/*Me Heli^enes they shall turn every one to his 
crmn people^ and tl^ey shall fee every one to his own 



*• 7\1V ain, the mord of the lonah. 

^^ Jeremiah, c. 46. v. l6. 

*• lUid. c. 50. V. l(J. See vol. iii. p. 138. of Ais woA. 
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bnd. ' In each instance the words in the original 
are the sword of rWy lonah : by which are meant 
the lonim or Babylonians. The same worship 
of which the Hellenes are said to have been the 
authors> is attributed to the lonim, ^ the sons of 

lonah. ^^ Ifldvcc isj 0^ sx tn^ L(fy Tcay '£AXnwJy a^x^yoh 

puted sons of Idnah, who became the head of the 
HelleneSj introduced ^ the adoration of images^ 
They also introduced Zabaism, as is mentioned by 
the same " author ; and worshipped the celestisJ 
constellations. The person, from whom the Hel- 
lenes had their name, was Hellen, the same as 
Cham, the son of Noah. ^ 'Ep^Xhv wo^ A«vx»xi«i^o^. 
Hellen was the ^n of the ptrson who escaped the 
flood. . Thc lones were ffom the same personage,, 
under a different title. 

Such was the first heresy in the world, which 
was styled Hellenismus : and such tlie Hellenes, 
by whom it was propagated. They were dissipated 
from Babylonia, and passed into^Egypt ; and be- 
took themselves to Syria, Rhodes, and Htllas ; 
and many other countries. Many trjices of thena 
are to be found in Syria ; where particularly is to 



** Euseb. Chron. p. 13. 

'^ Iwrff TV( K»r Ov^atow fus^fm^ Si97r9Uiii$90^ Ibid* ScO aiSO 
Cedrenus. p. 4£. 

*♦ Euseb. Chron. p. 28. 
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be observed a city, which from them must have 
had ks name. Stephanus, speaking of places 

called Hellas, tells us, Er* xai aXXm -aroXi? 'EXXa? Ko«Aii9 

2uf tac' TO £9i/iXQ> *EXA»iir. TAere w aho another city 
Hellas 171 Coik Syria. The Gentile derivative^ or 
possessive^ is Hellen. There were Hellenes at 
Rhodes ; th6 same as the Heliadae, of whom ** Dio- 
dorus Siculus makes mention. They seem to 
have been the first who peopled that island. Those 
Hellenes, who settled at Dodona, were the first 
of the name among the Helladians, and from 
them it became at last universal. They had also 
the name of Elli, and Selli, and were properly 
priests of tlifi oracle, which they brought from 
Thebes in Egypt. *^ 'Exxor 'Exativs ?, it iv AuSuvv, 

x»i 01 U^m' EXXa (it should be EXXav) Atoc Ufov £9 

Acoimfi. The Elli are the same as the Hellenes at 
Dodona : and the priests of the place have the same 
name. Elian is the name of the temple dedicated 
to Jupiter at Dodona. The like is said by ^^ Ari- 
stotle and ^ Strabo. Of this people I shall say 
more when I come to the lonah-Hellenic colo- 
nies of Greece. 



** Tijir }i 9ita^9 rai^rnf toti Karuxav 'EXXijm?. 1, 4. p. 26. 

*^ Hesych. Elli and Selli are terms of the same purport, 
being derived from El and Sel, two names of the sun. What the 
OreciaiiB rendered Hellas, would have been expressed more truly 
Hellan. 

•• Mcfeorolog. 1. 1. c. 14. p. 772. • 

*» L. 7. p. 505. 
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X HAVE taken natice of the niitiner in which 
the firet ages of th6 world were distinguished : 
and I have shewn, that Scythismus and Hellenis- 
mus were mistaken terms : that they were not 
the characteristics of times in succession, as many 
of the learned fathers have supposed ; but related 
each to nearly cAie particular season, the age of 
Chufi ; and to the worship introduced by his sons. 
The Golden age of the poets took its rise from a 
mistake of the same nature: which mistake be- 
ing once established, a Silver, a Brazen, and an 
Iron Age, were in consequence of ^t added. WTiat 
was termed Fcvoc X^vaou and X^uo-fiov, should have 
been expressed XSaotf and Xva-uop : for it relates to 
the same sera, and history, as the terms before- 
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mentioned ; to the age of Chus^ and to the do^ 
tnination of his sons. It is described as a period 
of great happiness : and the persons to whom that 
happiness is attributed, are celebrated as superior 
to the common race of men : and upon that ac- 
count, after their death, they were advanced to 
be Deities. 

AiotfotrSt vo^ntravj OXv/Axia ioifAxr txfim^* 
*Oi fAiv iwi R^ovs uTav,* or* ovfctyta fjEACftCiAfuit^. 
'^n 0fei f f^tfoif ctxnheL ^vjeaov f^^ovrfc, 
Noo-^iv otTifri vevow xom oi^uo^* nti ri ttiXo¥ 

Aur»f iTu xfv Ticro yivog xara y%i» %mX\)^^ 
Tei jCAfif AcufAovii 110'! Aioc fAiymXn iiOL P»X«c, 
£0*6X01, i7i^6oyioi, ^uX«xfC ^imtm aiAgfOTTuy' ". 
Of fa ^vXa^flrartf-iy n ^ixaf, xai cj(irXict i^ya. 

The Immortals first a Golden race produced : 
These liv'd, when Saturn held the realms of 

heaven ; 
And pass'd their time like Gods, without a care. 
No toil they knew, nor felt solicitude ; 
Not e'en the infirmities of age^ — 
Soon as this race was sunk beneath the grave ; 



' Hesiod. £f^ jMi *H^ie* i* ^' ^* ^^9* 
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Jove rais'd them to be Dsmons of the air. 
Spirits benign, and guardians of mankind, 
Who sternly right mountain, a^d sorely punish 
wrong. 



I . 



We havg in this short accovmt : is^ , just history of 
the rise of idolatry, when deified men had first 
divine honours paid to tbein : E|nd ^¥ mny be a^ 
sured of the family in which it began, Thie an4 
tients had a high notion of this Golden, or Cti« 
seanage; and alwft}?^ spf^k^ of it^itb great, der 
ferepce, as a time i>f ilinComfupn equity aAd htp« 
pinessJ They indeed, take into the account thft 
a9na of palifiarchaligovernimeot, when all the worid 
was a^yet one faaiily^iand under the mild rukiof 
the head of mankind. ' Aratus says,, that this was 
the siiason when Astrsea, or Jus^ce, appeared 
personally in the world* u 

. ■. ■ , . . • 
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She stayed, while yet the Race of Gold survived* 



.« I 



And he laments, that those exceUept persoMi 
who then flourished, should have been succeeded 
by a posterity so degenerate >*lid base. 



,»u. 
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What an unworthy and degenerate race 
Our Golden ^tes becfaeath'd.^ , 



> -• 
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By this we find, that not only a particular age, 
but ako persons were styled X^moi, or Golden.^ 
Those who came into Greece, and built the tem- 
ple at Olympfo, are represented as ^ Xf u^w ywo^, 
a Golden llace : by which ts certainly meant 
Cusoan or Cuseau. But faoWever this ptople may 
have been celebrated, they were the fitet idola- 
ters, who introduced a plurality of Gods, and 
BKide other innovations in life. * A<l»*oirf^ — i^p«T«* 

IkiOiiK fri/tAifr^.x*« va/ROK i^^c»yr9. The JEthiopeSg 

or Cuthites, were the first who paid honours to 
more Gods than one^ and who enacted laws. 

The Grecians by rendering what should be 
Cusean, X^uartoy, Crusean, have been led still 
fkrther in' characterising the times : and te this 
supposed Golden Age, which they have embel- 
lished with' boai^y fictions, they have added an 



;,:,., . . »**<. >, 
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^-Phonom. v. 4 33. 
♦ Pausan. 1.5. p. 391. 
' Steph/Byzantin. * ' 
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' age of Silver, and of Brass, and of Iron. In the* 
^at of these periods the poet manifestly alludes 
to the longevity of persons in the patriarchic 
age : for they did not, it seems, die at threescore 
and ten, but took more time even in advancing 
towards puberty. 

r 

In early times, for full an hundred years 
The fostering mother, with 'm ansuou^ eye;. 
Cherish'd at home the unwieldy backward boy. 

He speaks, however, of their being cut off in 
their prime : and whatever portion of life Nature 
might have allotted to them, they were abridged 
€f it by their owu folly and injustice ; for they 
were guilty of rapine and bloodshed, and in a 
continnal states of hostility. 



t^i 
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Soon to the term of blooming youth they cam^ 
But did not long survive it : their short life 
Was a sad scene of misery, brought on 
By mutual acts of insult 

• 

They were at the same time highly irreligious, 
and great contemuers of the Gods ; and for that 
reason removed from all commerce with other 
beings. 

' Tjkc /My iirf irai 

: This race Jove soon consigned to endltos night j 
Vex'd, that due honours they should dare re^ 

fuse 
To the great Gods, who high Olympus hold« 

Yet what is extraordinary, when they were^ 
through the anger of the offended Gods, swept 
away from the face of thfe earth, they were made 
subordinate Deities^ and great reverence was 
ahewed to them : ' TfjMn x«i Toi^»r trnlii : Thue too 
Juid their share of honour. 

* Hesiod. v. 137. 

Aivn^oi* •AA*i/iinK TifAH sum rm^i9 •#9Aii« Vt 141* 
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The third age, styled the Brazen, was like the 
former: only, to diversify it a littli^ the poets 
supposed that there was now a more regular pro- 
cess of war. They had now, it seems, brazen 
arms, and brazen .houses ; and every implement 
was of brass. This race is said to have been 
quite different from those of the Silver Age; 
'"^ ix, oifyv^tf 9ft¥ o[jkoio¥.. Yet I cannot see wherein 
the difference consisted. The former were guilty 
of violence and bloodshed ; and slew one another 
so fast, that they scarce attained the age of man- 
hood. The latter had the same love for war; 
and fell in like manner by each other's hand, so 
that not one survived. 

Bf)0'«v c( iv^mrrct tofAoy KfVif» ,Ai j«e, 

This race engag'd in deadly feuds, and fell 
Each by his brother's hand. They sunk in 
fight, 



XoXxiMV voiqj**, tfx »fYV^ yhf e/AO»ojr. v. 143. 

See AmtQS of the Golden Age, and of those succeeding. Ph«< 
nom. V. 108. Also Orid. Metamorph. 1. 1. v. Sp. 
" Hesiod ;upr8.'T. 151. 
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All to the shades of Erebus consigned, 
Their naiiic forgotten. 

After these came another Age, by most poets 
called the Iron j but by Hesiod mentioned as the 
Heroic, or Age of Demigods ; and described as a 
time of great justice and " piety. Yet these he- 
roes, whose equity is so much spoken of, upon a 
Bearer inquiry are found to be continually en- 
gaged in wars and murders : and, like the speci- 
mens exhibited of the former Ages, these are fi- 
nally cut off by one another's hands, in acts of 
robbery and violence : some for purloining oxen ; 
others for stealing sheep ; and many for carrying 
away the wives of tlieir friends and neighbours. 

'' Kai rag [aiv 'stoXc/aoc rt xaxo(, xa» frjXowig onvfiy 
£c T^oiDv ayctyuv 'EAyivyic ci'cx* nUxojtAOio. 



Hesiod makes the Iron Age -the fifth in. succession. 
" Hesiod. Epy« ju»» "H/iiip. 1. 1. v. l6l. 
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In battle some were carried off; and fell 
At Thebes, renovvn'd for its seven tow'ring 
gates. 

The seat of Cadmus : here they sternly jtrove 
Against th' CEdipod® for their flocks and herds. 
Some passed the seas, and sought the Trojan 
shore : 

ft 

There joined in cruel conflict for the sake 
Of Helen, peerless dame : till their sad fate 
Sunk them to endless night. 

In like manner it is said of the hero Cycnus, that 
he robbed people of their cattle, as they went to 
Delphi : whence he was called Kvxvog xyrr?. He, 
like the ^ rest, was slain in fight, having rashly 
encountered Hercules. Such was the end of 
these laudable banditti : of whom Jupiter, we 
are told, had so high an opinion, that after they 
had plundered and butchered one another, he 
sent them to the Islands of the Blessed, to par- 
take of perpetual felicity. ' 

'^ Kftft rot fAiy votiHTiv, axniza Su/caov iyoyri^y 



'* Hcsiod. Aainc 'U^axK v. 478. 
■* Ibid, t^a xoif 'rijxip. 1. I. V. 170. 
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These, freed from grief and every mortal care, 
And wafted far to th' ocean*s verge extreme^ 
Rove uncontrourd amid the Happy Isles, 
Illustrious heroes. 

We have here seen four divisions of times : in 
some of which the poet has endeavoured to make 
a distinction, though no material difference sub- 
sists. And as these times are supposed to be in 
succession, he has brought the last period as low 
as the era of Troy. The whole relates to a series 
of history, very curious and interesting; but 
mined, by being diversified, and in a manner 
separated from itself. 

From what has been said, we may perceive 
that the Crusean Age being substituted for the 
Cusean, and being also styled the aera of the 
^ Cutbim, was the cause of these after- divisions 
being introduced ; that each Age might be distin- 
guished in gradation by some baser metal. Had 
there been no mistake about a Golden Age, we 
should never, have been treated with one of Sil- 
Ter ; much less with the subsequent of Brass and 



'^ Cutbiro» on^x signified Gold and Golden. 
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Iron. The original history relates to the patri* 
archie age> and tp what the Greeks termed the 
Scuthic period, which succeeded : when the 
term of man's life was not yet abridged to its 
present standard, and when the love of rule and 
acts of violence first displayed themselves upon 
the earth. The Amonians, wherever they settled, 
carried these traditioiis with them ; which were 
often added to the history of the country; so 
that the scene of action was changed. A colony, 
who styled themselves Saturnians, came to Italy, 
and greatly benefited the natives. But the an- 
tients, who generally speak collectively in the 
singular, and instead of Herculeans, introduce 
Hercules; instead of the Cadmians, Cadmus; 
suppose a single person, *^ Saturn, to have betaken 
himself to this country. Virgil mentions the 
story in this light : and speaks of Saturn's settling 
there ; and of the low state of the natives upon 
)iis arrivial^ when he introduced an Age of Gold. 

;* H^ nemora indigene Fauni, Nymphsque te- 
fieban^, 



'^ It is laid of Saturn also, that he built the antient city Byb* 
ius in Syria. This was many ages before his supposed arrival in 
Italy. See Sanchoniatho in Euseb. Pr»p. Evang. 1. 1. c* 13. 
p, 37- The city was built by Salurnians, 

^' Virg. .£iieid. 1.6. ▼•31i^ 
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Gensque virAhi truncis et duro roborc nata; 
Queis neque ino8, neque cultus erat ; nee jun- 

gere tauros, • 

Aut compcmere opes nordnt, aut parcere parte: 
Sed rami, atque asper victu venatus alebat. 



He then proceeds to shew, how this people were 
disciplined and improved : all which, according 
to the usual mistake, he supposes to have been 
effected by one person, Saturn^ instead of Satur- 
nians. 

^ Primus ab asthereo venit Satumus Olympo, 
Arma Jovis fugiens, et regnis exul ademptis. 
Is genus indocile, ac dispersum mOntibus altis, 
Composuit; legesque dedit: Latiumque vb- 

cari 
Maluit, his quoniam latuisset tutus in oris. 
Aurea, quse perhibent, illo sub rege fuerunt 
Saecula : sic placid^ populos in pace regebat. 
Deterior donee paulatim, ac decolor setas, 
£t belli rabies, et amor successit habendi. 

Lo ! mighty prince, these venerable woods 
Of old were haunted by the sylvan Gods, 
And savage tribes, a rugged race, who took 



"*Virg. -^neid. I. S.v. 319. •' 
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Their birth primeval from the stubborn oak. 
No laMrs, no manners form'd. the barbarous race: 
But wild the natives rov'd from place to place.; 
Untaught, and roughs improvident of gain^: 
They heap'd too wealth, nor tum'd the fruitful 

pUin. " • :, 

Their food the savage fruits tlie forests yield ; 
Or hunted game, the fortune of the field : 
Till Saturn fled before victorious Jove, 
Driven dowa^ and bahish'd from the realms a* 

' hove. ..' : >. . • • •- 
He, by just laws,, embodied all the train, . 
Who roam'd the hills ; and drew them to the 

plain ; . 
There fix'd : and Latium call'd the new abode, 
Whose friendly shores conceald tl*e latent God. 
These realms in peace the monarch long con- 

troird, 
And bless'd the nations with an age of Gold. 

Translated by Pitt 

This account is confused , yet we may discern in 
it a true history of the first ages ; as may be ob- 
served Hkewise in Hesiod. Both the poets, how- 
ever the scene may be varied, allude to the happy 
times immediately after the deluge; when the 
great Patriarch had full power over his descend- 
ants ; when equity prevailed without written law. 
These traditions, as I have repeatedly taken no- 
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tice, being adopted and prefixed to the histories 
of the countries where the Amonians settled, have 
introduced a Saturn in Ausonia ; and an Inachus 
and Phoroneus at ArgM : and in consequence of 
it, the deluge, ] to which the two latter were wit- 
nesses, has been limited to the same place, and 
rendered a partial ^ inundation. But, in reality, 
these accounts relate to another climate, and to 
a far earlier age : to those times, when, according 
to ^ Hyginus, the first kingdom upon , earth was 
constituted ;. and when one language only pre- 
vailed among the sons of men. 



■•w 



%wi Qyvya fMroicXv^^tf. Clem. Alexandr. Strom. 1. 1. p. 379. 
" Fab. 143. 



or 



CUSHAN OR ETHIOPIA; 



AND OF 



THE VARIOUS COLONIES^ 



AKD 



DENOMINATIONS OF THE CUTHITCS. 



* 

We may, I think, be assured, that by the term 
Scuthai, 2xuOaiy are to be understood Cuthai or 
Cutheans. It may therefore be proper to go to 
the fountain head, and to give an account of the 
original people, from whom so many of different 
denominations were derived. They were the sons 
of Chus, who seized upon the region of Baby- 
Ionia and Chaldea, and constituted the first king- 
dom upon earth. They were called by other 
nations Cushan; also Xucaioi, A^aCcc, n^urai^ 
Efvifam, AitiviTK^ Custans^ Arabians^ Qreita, Eru^ 
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thraansy and Ethiopians: but among themselves 
their general patronymic was Cuth, and their 
country Cutha. I shall take notice of them in 
their several migrations under each of these appel-' 
lations. They were an ingenious and knowing 
people, as I have before observedi and at the 
same time very prolific. They combined with 
others of the line of Ham, and were enabled very 
early to carry on an extensive commerce, and to 
found many colonies; so that they are to be 
traced in the most remote parts ^of the earth. 
These settl'emenft *have been enumerated by 
'£usebius, Syncellus, and other writers, as far 
as they could be discovered. Nor must we won- 
der if they appear so numerous, and so widely 
extended, as it is perfectly consonant to their 
original history. For we are informed by * Moses 
when he enumerates the principal pevsons by 
whom the earth was peopled, that Ham had 



* Syncellus. p. 46. 47* 4S. Johan. Mala)a. p. 15. Euseb. 
Chron. p. 1 K 12. See also Vol. ii. of this work» p. 489. 49a 
494. See particularly the Chronicon Paschalc. p. 29. 30. 

'^ Genesis, c. 10. On account of the comparative smallness to 
be observed in the line of Japhct, that encouraging prophecy 
was given, that Japhct should one day be enlarged. God shaS 
enlarge Jdphd, This^ within these few centuries, has been woi^ 
derfully complected. 
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^ tliirty and one. immediate descendants^ all of 
them heads of families, when Shem had but 
twenty-six; and fourteen only are attributed' t(^ 
Japhet A large body of this people invaded 
^gypt> when as yet it was in its infant stat^ 
made up of little independent districts, artiest 
and unformed, without any rule qp polity. They 
seized the whole country, and held it JFor tome ages 
in subjection ; and from their arrival 'the history of 
Egypt will be found to commence. The region 
between the Tigris and Euphrates, where they ori- 
ginally resided, was styled the country of tlie 
Chusdim or Chasdim, but by the western nations 
Chaldea. It lay towards the lower part of the 
Tigris, to the west, and below the plain of Shinar. 
On the opposite side, to the east, was the province 
of Elam, which country they seem soon to have 
invaded, and to have occupied the upper part 
This consisted of that' fine region called after- 
wards Susiana, and Chusistan, which was watered 
by the Ulai,* Chobar, and Choaspes, and by other 
branches of the Tigris. When the Persians gained 
the sovereignty of Asia, it was from them de<- 
nominated Persis. Some have thou^t Elam was 



- ' Most of the Fathers make the numlS^r thirty- two, coumiAg 
Canaan; so that thf total of the three families they suppose ^ 
have l^n seventy*two. 

VOL. IV. ^ 
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Persis ; but £lam lay to the soutbi and Persis was 
only another name for Cutha) for the Persians 
were the Qitbites of that country under a dif- 
ferent appellation. The prophet Isaiah distin- 
guishes the^e nations very accurately, when he 
mentions a return of the captives from ^ Elam^ 
ChuSy and Shiner. This country is s^d to have 
been also called Scutha; and. the author of the 
' Chronicon Paschale mentions Scuthas in these 
parts, who were, so called even in his days ; but 
he supposes tliat the name Scutha was given to 
the region on account of I know not what, 
Scythians from the north. Josephus, whose lan- 
guage had a greater affinity with the Chaldaic, 
and to whom the history of the country was 
better known, expresses it Cutha ; and speaks of 
a river Cutha, which was probably the same as 
the Choaspes. Hence we have another proof, 
and, I think, very determinate, that what the 
Grecians sty)ed Scutha was Cutha, the land of 



• ^C. 11. V. 1 1. Thill far is true, that Susiaha was oripnally » 
part of Elan. See Daniel. c« 8. v. 2. but it wai disiaembered^ 
and on that account esteemed a separate region. 

^ ^ K«i f/aif«9 19 Utf^h l^ •tnpBi X«vO«ft. j£ fXMMf i*^ mc 9V». p. 47* 

Arrian mentions a region called Scutbia near the Persian Gulf. 

««» X>LfA%cki, Mt r»« vmfazghfAtm ni^<r**»c. Arriani Periplus apud 
Geog. Gh nunori^. vok l..|p. 15. 
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the Cuthites. It extended a great way eastward, 
and. was in great measure bounded by Media to. 
the north. When Salmanasser had taken Samaria,, 
and carried the people into captivity, he re* 
peopled it with a colony from * Cutha, Media, 
Babylonia, and other conquered nations. And 
to this the Samaritans allude, when they give an 
account of themselves in Josephus. ^ 2aAjxav«- 

tf-^^nc, i ray Affcufiwr ^fiac^Xivi ix Tfif XOT9IA2) iij(*ac 

xxrnyayixoti Mnha^ tvMi. Salmanasser^ the king of 
thi; Assyrians^ brought us, hither Jrom the cpun^^ 
tries of ' Cut ha and 'Media. ^> In process of time,, 
through'cftnquest,-^^ the empire of th^.Persians^was^ 
greatly enlarged, and Cuthia made.^but a part o^^ • *. 
it. Hence, in another^place, Josephus, speakings - 
of the peoplett)fSaniaria .coming from"^. Cuthia, 
makes it but a portion of Persis. He calls it here 



Cutha, and says, ' En ii] anm Xn •Xa8a)^x*^f« ii 
Ilifiriti; the province of Cutha, of which ^I^x have 
been speaking, is a region in Persis. This is one 
of the countries styled Cushan in Scripture } for 
there arc certainly more than one referred; to 
by the sacred writers : by other people it was 
rendered Ethiopia. Having thus', traced the 



^ Sec 2 Kings, c. 17. v. 134. Men of Babylon and CutlM. 

^ Amiq. 1. 11. c. 4. p. 556. 

■ Josephus Anu I. Q. c. 14. p. 507» 

■ 
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Scy thsB or Cuthites, to their original place of re- 
sidence,^ and ascertained their true history, I 
shall proceed to describe them in their colonies^ 
and under various denominations. 



Of CUSHAN, styled ETHIOPIA. 

As I have repeatedly mentioned Cushan, or 
Ethiopia, and it is likely to continually recur 
again ; I think it will be proper to describe the 
countries of this name, aiid the people, who were 
in like manner denominated : for, to the best of 
my knowledge, I never yet saw this properly per- 
formed. It is well known, that the Ethiopians 
were Cuthites or Cuseans. ^ Ex fxp X«?, Xwotior 
iroi AiOioircf tttnv. Chus IS the person^ from whom 
the Cuseans are derived. They are the same peo- 
ple^ as the Ethiopians. So also says Eusebius : 
^ Xiff, eg i A«9iovfc. Chus was the person from 
whom came the Ethiopians. The name is supposed 
to have been given to this people from their com- 



' Zonaras. p. 21. Synedlus. p. 47- A<0»eTt^ ^f n^^i (X^O 

tri xai fV9 vwo Imortif ri jea» rif» tt m A^ix v»9ru9 Xov^«io» xaA«r> 

T«i. Joseph! Antiq. I. 1. c. 6, p: 22. 

'^Chron. p. 11. £x nic ^Xnc fv X«/a Xh; o»of«ari, A(9»e>('. 
Chron. Pascb. p. 36. NiC^m^ vm; Xvy t» AiOm^c Malala. p. 2 S. 
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plexion ; as if it were from a»0«, and o^ : but it 
is not a name of Grecian original. It was a sa* 
cred term ; a title of the chief Deity : whence it 
was assumed by the people, who were his votaries^ 
and descendants. Eustathius tells us, ." Aicc fin^ 
itroy AiSio^/ : JEthiops is a title of Zeus. Prome* 
theus was styled iBthiops, who had particular 
honours among the people of the east '^ Lyco-* 
phron styles him, LaufMn n^o/Aadcv^ AA^Q^. Ptq^ 
metheus MthiopSj the Diemon or tutelary Deity. 
Pliny, speaking of the country, says, that it was 
first called <£theria, and then Atlantia : and last 
of all Ethiopia, '' a Vulcani filio JEthiope, from 
JEthiopSy the son of Vulcan. Homer speaks of 
two nations only, which were named Jl^thiopes. 

^ AAA* i iAi¥ Aft9i«irac fAinxtaii tfiXoV ioprag^ 

Neptune was now visiting the Jlthiopiaps, who rcr 
side at a great distance : those Ethiopians^ who 



" Scbol. ID Homerupq. Odyss. A. v. 22. 

'^ V. 533. Some nud n^tfAAvOivf. 

'* L. 9. p. 345. 

'^ Odyss. 1. A. T. 22. Hesychius styles Pionusos. A»t»«iraM}«, 

or Aidtova «Pdu^. 
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are divided into two nations^ and are the most re- 
mote of mankind. One nation of them is towartfs 
the setting sun ; the others far in the east, where 
the sun rises. But this is much too limited. 
For, as the Cuthites got access into various parta 
of the world, we shall find an Ethiopia in most 
places where they resided. The Scripture seems 
to mention three countries of this name. One, 
and the nearest to Judea, was in Arabia, upon 
the verge 5f the desert, near Midian and the Red 
Sea. This is alluded to by the prophet Habak- 
kuk, where he says that '^ he saw the tents of Cu- 
Shan in affliction ; and the curtains of the land of 
Midian did tremble. A second Ethiopia lay above 
Egypt to the south ; and is taken notice of by 
the prophet Ezekiel, where he is foretelling the 
destruction of the latter country, and says, that 
it shall be laid waste from one extreme part to 
the other. '* Behold^ therefore, I am against thee. 






'* Habakkuk. c.3. v. 7. 

'^ Ezckicl. c. 29* V. 10. Our version seems to be ver)' faulty, 
and renders the passage.yrom the icnver of Sycne unto the borders of 
Ethiopia, or Cush. In a former treatii=e I was under a mistake, 
from understanding it in this light : but was led to the right inter- 
pretation by the version of Xantcs Pagninus and Montanus. 
Migdol, or Magdalum, was a fort not far from Pelusium, at 
oiic extremity of the country : Syene was the uttermost city at 
tho other extreme, and stood under the Tropic upon the borders 
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and sgidnst thy rivals : and I will make the land 
of Egypt utterly waste and desolate^ from Migdol 
to Syene and the borders of Ethiopia. The t^ird 
country, styled Ethiopia, comprehended the re- 
gions of Persis, Chusistap, and Susiana. '^ He* 
rodotus takes notice of Ethiopians about these 
parts : and the country is mentioned by the pror 
phet !2ephaniah, v^hen he speaks of the return of 
Judah from captivity. '* From beyond the rivers 
,of Cusha)h or Ethiopia, my suppliants, even the 
daughter (f my dispersed shall bring mine offer-^ 
i^gf The principal rivers to which he referred, 
were the '' Ulai, Kur, ^hp)>ar, ^nd ^hoaspes ; 



of Ethiopia. The meaning of the prophet is p1ain» that the 
vhole length of £gypt, north and south, from Migdol the garri- 
son to Syene, shall be utterly made desolate, Syene stood at 
the extremity of Pathros, or superior Egypt; Migdol, the fort, 
was near Daphne Pelusise, upon the sea. Jeremiah states the 
chief divisions of the country very accurately, speaking of the 
JewsVho dwelt in the land of Egypt : which dwell at Migdol, and at 
TahphaneSj and tt Nophj and in the country ofPalhros, c. 44. v. 1. 
See Observations and Inquiries, &c. vol. vi;p. 123. 

*' '0» ^f aw' hTuH arttroXiwy A»0»oflric, ^tjoi yet^ hi irpTii/orro, 

^, funif ii xa* Tf%j(UfiM fAtfvoy. 1. 7* C. JO, p. 541. 

" Zephaniah. c. 3. v. 10. 

■^ Upon the banks of the Ulai, or Eula^us, the prophet Da- 
niel had his visions. . Even Chaldea was esteemed Kthiopia ; an4 
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all eastern branches of the Tigris, near which 
were the chief places of captivity. Still further 
least, beyond Carmania, was another region of 
this name, which by Eusebius is terkned ^ A);0io- 

-wim^ i fiXiitMO'^'Kata hisf^ tff6( Ei)^pyoroy, the JEthio^ 

pia^ nliich looks tmoiards the Indi, to the souths 
cast : atnd ' even the Indi themselves, will in the 
sequel be foiind to have been Ethiopians. The 
sons of Chds catDe into Egypt under the name of 
'AUritas and Shepherds, as also of Ethiopians. 
Hence Egypt too inherited that name : *' ExXuVii 

4i (Aiyvirroc) — xai Al^la, xoii UorecfAtXy x«i AI&IOIlIA| 
!ft« TH( ixfi A»Oieir»^, frtfi iu voXA«» rm vocXatWf iro^K^. 

This country was called— both Aerial and Pota- 
snia, or the River Country ; also Ethiopia ; which 
name it received from some Ethiopians^ who settled 
there; and of whom many of the very antient 
writers have spoken. The Cuthites settled at CoU 
chus, the Colchis of the Greeks : in consequence 
of which it was called Cutaia and Ethiopia. "Je- 
rome, in his Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Writers, 



Tacitus, speaking of the Jews, whose ancestors came from Ur in 
Qbaldea, styles them ^thiopum prolem. Histor. 1. 6. c. 2. 
^ Euseb. Chron. p. 12. he adds, ah?in AiBiQvta «rfOf ytT9», ^f> 

Eustath. Commeot. in Dionys. v. Q^\, p. 42. 
Hieron. de Scriptoribus Ecclcsiasticis. 



2< 
1» 
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mentions St. Andrew preaching the gospel in the 
towns upon the two Colchic rivers, the Apsanls 
and Phasis ; and calls the natives Ethiopians* 
Andreas f f rater Simonis Petri^ ut tnajores nostri 
prodideruntf Scythis^ Sagdianis^ et Saceis in Au^ 
gustd croitate pntdicavitj qua cognominatur mag^ 
fia ; ubi est ifTuptio Apsariy et Phasis fluvius : 
illic incolunt JEthiapes inieriores. He relates tfaie 
same circumstance of Matthias. In alterd Ethi* 
0pidf ubi est irruptio Apsari, et Hyssi partus, 
pradieaoit.\ The port of Hyssus near Colchis 
is taken notice of by Arrian in his Peripliis^ 
and by Socrates in his life of the same saint: 

Elf rtf tivrtfot AiSsoTi^y ivH i -sra^f/biCoAii A^^^^iTi xoti 

'To-oTT xifAfiif. I have observed that the sons of 
Chus are said to have come under the titles <)f 
Casus and Belus into Syria and Phenici^ wherb * 
they founded many cities : and we are in- 
formed by Strabo, that this country was called 

£thiopia. *' Eia-t it oi x»i mv Aihov^av <k tyiv x«6* 

ifAXi ^omxntf /cACTayso-i. There are people who would' 
introduce an Ethiopia into the region which we 
esteem Phenicia. In the account of the Cadmi- 



mim 



^ Strabo. 1. 1. p. 73. These nations were the Scythae of the 
Grecians. Hence it is said, Aiyvwrw* amiKoi t^aip e» £xvd«i. 
Find. Pyth. Od. 4. Schol. ad v. 376. for they were a known co- 
lony from Egypt. 
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anSy who are styled Arabians, A^aSk oi rv» K«J)xft), 
I have shewn that Euboea was the place to which 
they first came: and here was a place called 
^Ethiopium. Samothrace was also so called: 
** AiOi««ri«, n* iEa[Ao9f»xn. The extreme settlement of 
this people was in Spain, upon the Bsetis, near 
Tartessus and Gades : and the accoutit given by 
the natives, according to the historian Ephorus^ 
was, that colonies of Ethiopians traversed a great 
part of Africa : some of M*hich came and settled 
near Tartessus; and others got possesion of dif- 
ferent parts of the sea-coast ^ Aiyiclai y«f ^ iia-»ip 

9JV0 Ttfy T«^riio'0'i»y AiSioTa? riiv AiCuny ciriAOoirra; f^^XJt^ 

xarav^ii¥ woWnv. They mention it as a tradition 
among the people of Tartessus^ that the Ethiopians 
once traversed the regions of Africa, quite to its 



** Strabo. L 10. p. 683. de Cotho et Cadmo. 

A»d»ovioy otofAM x'^f^^ ^* F.t^oict, HarpocratioD. 
— — vXriamv Et/^nr«. Steph. Byzantinus. 

^^ Hesychius. Lesbos had the name of Ethiopc aiid Macaria. 
Plin. Nat. Hist. 1.5- c.31. p. 288. 

Arabians sometimes distinguished from the sons of Chus. 
Moreover^ the I/ird stirred up against Jehoram the spirit of the Pit' 
Ustines^ and of the Arabians^ that were near the Ethiopians. 2 Chron» 
c. 21. V. IG. 

Beth Arabah. 

** Strabo. 1. 1. p. 57. 
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wtitern limits : and tliat same of them came and 
settled at Tartessus : others got possession of dif^ 
ferent parts of the sea-coast. They lived near the 
island Erytliea, which they held. 

Upon the great Atlantic, near the isle 
Of Erythea, for its pastures fam'd, 
The sacred race of Ethiopians dwell. 

It is on this account that we find some of the 
same family on the opposite coast of *^ Maurita- 
nia; who are represented as people of great sta- 
ture. ^ Aiiiowig »TOi fto*i, [Aiyifo^ aviguwccu^ dv tijmii; 

ic/xfir. TTie people of this country (Mauritania) 
tf re Ethiopic ; and they are in stature the largest 
of any nation with which we are acquainted. The 
original Ethiopia was, as I have said, the region 



" Dionys. Perieg- v. 558. 

^ These are the Ethiopians alluded to by Homer. » • 

*0» fAit ^va-ffouttH 'tvtfiovBi, 0(]yss. A. v. 22- 
• Scylax Caryyrulensi.s. v. 1. p. 54. See also Scrabo. I. 3, 
p, 237. who mentions the Ethiopiuns near Mauri taniii, upon the 
western ocean. '0» vwtf xijf Metvpovaia,^ omufTii vpo^ tok 'E«rflrig»- 
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of Babylonia and Chaldea, where the first king^ 
dom, upon earth was formed, and the most early 
police instituted. Here also the first idolatry be- 
gan. H^nce it is very truly said by Stephanus of 
Byzantium : .mv Ai4i4h»» ynir v^o^thv votyvfxi* v^citoi 

^f (oi Ai9»0Ti() &iHt iTij(*v)0'«y| x»i vo/uMK ijfjpf^arro, JET- 

thiopia was the first established country upon earth : 
and the people were the first who introduced the 
worship of the GodSy and who enacted laws. 
And as the Scythse, or Cuthites, were the same 
people, no wonder that they are represented as 
the most antient people in the world ; even prior 
to the Egyptians. Scytharum gens antiquissiraa 
semper habita. The Scythe^ says Justin, were 
toer esteemed of all nations the most antient. But 
who were meant by the Scythas has been for a 
long time a secret. 



OF THE ERYTHREANS. 
Another title, by which the Cuthites were 

* _ 

distinguished, was that of Erythreaps : and the 
places where they resided received it from them. 
And here it may not be improper to first take no- 
tice of the Erythrean Sea ; and consider it in its 
full extent, for this will lead us to the people 
from whom it was called. We are apt to confina 
this name to the Red Sea, or Sinus Arabicus; 
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but that was only an inlet^ and a part of the 
whole. The Cuthite Erythreans, who settled 
near Micltan, upon the Sinus Elanttis, conferred' 
this name upon that gulf: but the Persic Sea was 
also denominated in the same manner, and was 
indeed the original Erythrean Sea. Agathemerus 
seems to make it commence at the junction of 
the bay with the sea. '"" Tsrs h i E^uS^ « ^axaam J? 

Herodotus, speaking of the coast of Asia and 
Persis, after having mentioned the coast of the 
Pontus Euxinus above, says, '' *H ti iti Irfffi, «m 

The other coasts of which I am to speak, commen- 
ces from among the Persians (that is, from tlie 
outlet of the Tigris), arid extends to the Ery- 
threan Sea: which Sea both he and Agathe- 



*• Agathemer. apud Geogr. Gr. Minores, vol. 2. p. 50. 

*' Herodotus. 1. 4. c. 39. So Megasthenes, who wrote con- 
cerning the Babylonish history, calls the Sinus Persicus Mare 
En/thrctum* He is quoted by Abydenus in Euseb\ Praep. Evang. 
1. 9- C. 41. p. 457« E»iTfix»« ^ ««» f^^ Ept»0piic S^Xaflvuc •«- 
sXv^if. This was the agger Semiramidis ; a work attributed to an 
imaginary queen. Nearchus mentions king Erythras in the Indie 
Sea; and says that sea was called Eruthrean from him ; at otv 

Nearchi Parapl. apud Geogr. Grasc. vol. 1. p. 30. See also 
Marcellinus. 1. 23. c. 6. p. 287. 

S 
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merus industriously distinguish from the Arft« 
bian Gulf; though the latter was certainly bo 
called, and had the name of Erythrean. The 
Parthic empire, which included Persis, is by 
Pliny said to be bounded to the south by Ae 
^* Mare Rubrum, which was the boundary also of 
ihe " Persians. By Mare Rubrum, he here means 
the great Southern Sea. And the poet Diony- 
sius, speaking of the limits of the same country, 
says, that to the south it was bounded by the 
same sea, even to the farthest east ; comprehend- 
ing under this name the whole tract of ocean,- 19 
Carmania and Gedrosia. * 

Speaking of the island Taprobane, which he pla- 



3* Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. 6. c. 25. 

^^ Pcrsa; Marc Rubrum semper accolucrc, propter quod is 
Sinus Persicus yocatur. Pliny. 1. 6. c. 25. p. 330. 

^ Dionys. Periog. v. 931. Moses Chorenensis gives a true ac- 
count of this sea, as being one of the tl.rec with which the earth 
is surrounded. Primum est Mare Indicuin, quod etiam Rubrum 
vocatur ; ex cujus sinu Persicura et Arabicuin profluunt inaria; 
atque a ineridie inhabitabili ignoi^que terra, ab oriente regiouc 
Sincnsi, a septentriontbus India, Perside et ArabiA, &c. termina- 
tur. Geog. p. 3 4C?, 
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ces fkr in the east, towards the Golden Cherso* 
nese, he says, that this too was situated in the 
Erythrean sea. He places it so, as not to be 
mistaken, in* Asia, near the region of the Iddian 
Colias, or Colchis ; and styles it the great breeder 
of Asiatic elephants; 

r 

** Mmrif « TxvfcQaynf Aa-myivtuy iXtfxyruK 

He mentions the whales, with which its coast 
used to be infested ; which are taken hotice of 
by other writers. 

High places, and antient temples, were often taken 
by the Greeks for places of sepulture ; and the 
Deity there of old worshipped for the person bu- 
ried. A tomb of this sort is mentioned by the 



^ Dionys. Perieg. y. 593. 

'^ Ibid. 597. Also of the Erythrean Sea* to the south of India. 

•Tatar airoTfAigyii* yortoy ^' aXo( ei^j^r' EPYOPHZ* 
Tayyfit ^ ik »vy»i. ^ 1 132. 
The same as the Colchic sea, or Indfan Ocean. 

I»/IW» txfTiv^fif E^tS^iD* A^^o^iTiiJ'. Nonni Dionysiac. 1. 35. 
p; 876. 
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same poet in the island Ogyris upon the coast 
of Carmania* 

As you sail onward towards Carmania's cape, 
You meet the island Ogyris, where stands 
The tomb of king Eruthrus. 

Those oFthis family, who passed still farther, and 
settled in India, and upon the peninsula bejrond 
the Ganges, conferred this name upon the great 
Indie Ocean. The author of the Periplus wrote 
professedly about the history of this part of the 
world ; and the whole is styled the navigation of 
the Erythrean Sea. The people themselves must 
consequently have been called Eruthreans, from 
whom it was named. People of their family 
founded many places westward, which were called 
Erythra, in " Ionia, Libya, Cyprus, JEtolia; 
and one in Bceotia, mentioned by Homer : 



'^ Dionys. Perieg. v. 6o6. 
^" Vide Stepb, Byzantin. 
*^ Homeri Iliad. B. v. 499, 
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I took notice that there were Erythreans about 
Tartessus. Pliny from Philistiis and Ephorus ac* 
quaints us, that Gades itself was called Erythia : 
a small variation from Erythria. ^ Gadis insula — 
vocatur ab Ephoro et Philistide Erythia : and he 
adds, that it received this name from people who 
came from the coast of Tyre ; but originally from 
the Erythrean Sea. Erythia dicta est, quoniam 
Tyrii aborigines eorum orti ab Erythrieo Man 
ferebantur. What is here meant by Mare Ery- 
thrasum, may be known from Strabo, who says, 
that the people styled Phenicians, among whom 
are included the Tyrians, were by some said to 
come originally from the ocean, or from people, 
who resided upon its confines. ^' ^otwxa; xai SiJb- 

yiirc*— «TOixir? iiv«i rm tp ru uxiotpu ; by which muSt 

be meant the Persic Gulf near Chaldea. In re- 
spect to Gades, or Gadir, the same author men- 
tionSi that it was called by Pherecydes Syriis, 

Erutheia : E^vOnay h ra TaSiifu loixr Xiyuv i ^f^ixuJfj;: 



^ Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. 4. p. Q30. If they came from %he Eryth- 
rean Sea, and were thence named, the text should be altered to 
J&rythria : for that must have been the true name. 

^' Strabo. 1. 1. p. 7S. I cannot but take notice here of a mis« 
take, which I made in a former work, concerning these Eruth- 
reans of Iberia. I supposed that they were Edomites from the 
Red Sea : but they wefe certainly of another family, and came 
from the vicinity of the Tigris, and the Sinus Persicus ; where 
the ori^nal Eruthreans inhabited. 

Vol. IV. B 
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P hereof des seems to speak ofGadeif% as thi san^ 
as Erytheia. Here lived the btniw AiOioirvc of 
^ Dionysius ; under which characteristic the Cu-> 
thites are particularly denoted. 

It may seem wonderful, that any one family 
should extend themselves so widely, and have 
settlements in such different parts. Yet, if we 
consider, we shall find nations within little more 
than two centuries, who have sent out immense 
colonies, and to places equally remote. More* 
over, for the truth of the facts abovementioned^ 
we have the evidence of the best histories. Ce- 
^renus speaks of the usurpations of the sons of 
Ham : and says, that in his time they lived in a 
state of apostasy as far as India one way ; also in 
the countries called Ethiopia, quite to Maurita* 
nia, the other. *^ T» it t« Xa^ vxnra fnxf * ««* ^^^ 

fOvn fpy iy awofota-i^ xarot yg rof INAIAS, x«i AiO^vi*^ 
x«» MavgnKvixv' c;^£i Si kxi iv roic xara (3oppa» fAi^ttriy 

wocgotixKaa-viau They hove also upon the narth&^u 
coast (that is, the coast of Europe) settlements 
upon the sea. Zonaras speaks to the same pur- 
pose J hut is more particular ; mentioning the- 

^ ** Dionyiii Perieg. v, 559. 

^ Cedreni Annal. v. 1. p. 14. Ha'a* h xara tutiv t«9 x*<^ — m 

T«i. Tn /At* Xofc 7iytf( r^taxorrft ^o* rv it Imftv imm a«JT<* T« h 
Xi^u, 11X00*1 «rfm. Epiphanius. 1. 1. t. 3. p. 288. 
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place where they last resided before they spread 
themselves in the west. ^ *o« J£ ys votift^ t« Xa/t* 

bixiccv^ KXTsiXfi^xtrt. The SONS of Ham seized upo?i 
all the country which reaches from Syria^ and 
from the .mountains of Abanus and Libanus-^ 
They got also possession of the places which lie 
upon the sea-coast^ even to tne Ocean ^ or great 
Atlantic. These writers speak of this people very 
properly under the name of the sons of Ham : 
they were, however, chiefly Cuthites, or Ethio- 
pians : to the vast extent of whose colonies Stra- 
bo bears witness. ^^ nafairAuff-iov lov, o Acyw, x«i 

vt^i rm ii^ot fiti^DfAtvcov A»9(0?r»y, on in ii^itr^xi rou; 
v»^^ iXifW rf\y axtocptriy iiartivovrag ol^ iiKin avioyrof 

fAtx?^ liAm JuojcAfv8. He had been speaking of many 
nations, comprehended under one name ; and in 
consequence of it says ; fVhat I have been men^ 
timing relates equally to the Ethiopians, that 
twofold people ; whom we must look upon in the 
same light ; as they lie contended in a long tracts 
from the rising of the sun^ to the setting of the 
same. Ephorus gave a similar account : ^ ioKu 



**Zonar. 1. 1. p. 21. 
^' Strabo. 1. 1. p. 6o. 
^ Ibid. 1. 1. p. 59. 

R S 
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y»(f fy^^iy TO ruv Aiiiowuv lOiroc '^xfocfsivuy ax* ot}/»roXa9 

^u/Aif^yuv fifxf * '^^^ fwfAuy, The family of the Ethi' 
cpianSf says Ephorus, seems to me to have ex- 
tended thernscLoes frqm the winter tropic in the 
east to the extremity of the west. 

In some places, as I have beforementioned, 
thej mixed with the natives, and held many 
islands in common with them. ^'^ Aurai ii ktio-o* 

fTDCOivoi jjLirot^M r» XctjCA, xai th Ictfii^ rot xccroi ^xXac- 

€»¥ yivoyrocif o[jlh yii(roi xr« These islands^ which I 
have Just specified^ are those that are jointly held 
by the sons of Ham^ and those of Japhet ; and 
they are id number twenty and six. The princi- 
pal of them in the Egean Sea were Cos, Chios, Cni- 
dos,Imbros, Lesbos, Samos; The author adds, ^E;t£« 

KuTTjoy. The7'e were other islands occupied by this 
people^ such as Sardinia^ CretCy and Cyprus. 
Eusebius enumerates almost the same places oc- 
cupied by the Amonians ; and concludes with 
their settlements upon the Atlantic, where they 
mixed with the natives: ^ K«i iio^i^u /Luragu t8 

X«/x xai Tif la^fO TO roji4« ri\^ itnrt^ix^ d'ocAairo'iic ta 



^^ Chron. Paschale. p. 30. 

♦» Ibidem. 

^ Euseb. Chronicon. p. 12. 
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Thus by reciprocal evidences from the most 
genuine history it appears, that the Cuthites, 
Etliiopians, and Erythreans were the same people. 
And it has been shewn, that they had a still more 
general name of 2xu6««, Scuthai. This, though 
an incorrect appellation, yet almost universally 

« 

obtained. 



CUTHIA INDICA, 



OR, 



SCYTHIA LIMYRICA, 

As so much depends upon my clearing up this 
article, which I have taken iq hapd ; I shall prop 
ceed to shew, that not only the Sryth« of Col- 
chis, Moesia, and Thrace, with those upon the 
Palus Mseotis, were \n great measure of the rac^ 
of Chus : but that a)l nations styled Scythian 
were in reality Cuthian pr Ethiopian. This may 
be ascertained from the n^mes of places being 
the same, or similar among them all, from* the 
same customs prevailing ; from the same rites and 
worship, among which was the worship of the 
sun ; and from those national marks, and family 
characteristics, whence the identity of any people 
may be proved. I have mentioned, that the (]^i^* 

2 
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thites sent out many colonies ; and, partly by 
their address and superiority in science, and 
partly by force, they got access annoug various 
nations. In some places they mixed with the 
peopfe of the country, and were nearly absorbed 
in their numbers : in other parts they excluded 
the natives and maintained themselves solely and 
separate. They are to be met with in the histo- 
ries of the first ages under different names and 
titles; being denominated sometimes from the 
cities which they built; sometimes from the wor- 
ship which they professed : but the more general 
name, both of themselves, and of the countries 
which they occupied, was in the Babylonish dia* 
lect Cuth, Cutha, and Cuthia. They were by 
other nations styled Chu^, Chusan, Cusei ; and 
these terms again were altered to Casus, Casius, 
Cissii, and ^"^ Cissaei. 

- After ihey had seized upon the province of Su- 
siana, and Chusistan, they were in possession of 
the navigation of the Tigris downwards ; and, 
probably commenced a very early trade. They 
got footing in India, where they extended them- 



*** Of.Kissia in Persis, iEschyl. Pers. v. l6. 'Oi ti to Tuauv, u^* 
ZxSarapu», K«t to II AA AXON lC»^<r»»or i^xof.Strabo, 1. 15. p. 1038. 
Afye>r«i ^i xat Ki^-^ioi ot Xuo'ioi. Saitse in Susia. Plin. Nat. Hist. 
1. 1. p. 334. 
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ie\ve$ beyond Gedrosia and Carmania, upon the 
chief river of the country. The author of the 
Periplus takes notice of them under the name of 
Scythians ; and mentions those places in the east^ 
where they resided. *' Mix* *i ro^vm^ x^6^^ (*nf aiav) 

^fn ryiq DTct^iTy hoL ro fiaiog ru¥ KcKsruy ix mc avftroAnc 

la-xf et\jToy KUf/^i»ct to» pogiav^ rairu¥» Xiecv. *£Svc ve** 
rafjLOi Divfit;, piyiro? ttiv xciret rny E^uO^av ^ecXaccotw ve* 
tOLfum^ Kx^ vKnfO¥ v96»f fK ^aXac'cay mSaXXw*- — iitra 

it irog i vorotfAOf i^m fO[Actr». After the Country of 
Ora^ the continent now, by reason of the great 
depth of its gulfs and inlets^ forming vast promath 
torieSf runs outward to a great degree from the 
etfst, and incloses the sea-coast of Scythia, tvhich 
lies towards the north, that is, in the recess of one 
ef these bays. It is low land, and lies upon the 
river Sinthus ; which is the largest river of afiy 
that run into the Erythrean Sea; and affords 
the greatest quantity of water. I need not men* 
tion, that what he calls the Sinthus is the same 
a^ the Sindus, or Indus. They occupied also 
that insular province, called in their language, 
from its situation, Giezerette, or the island ; 
and from their ancestor, as well as from their 
worship, Cambaiar, or the Bay of Cham^ 



'' Arriani Perip. 2. Geogr. Vet. vol. 1. p. 21. 
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which name it retains at this day. They settled 
also upon the promontory Comar, or Comarin ; 
and were lords of the great island Pelsesimunda, 
called afterwards Seran dive. They were all 
styled the Southern Scuth», of whom the poet 
Dionysius gives the following description : 

•^ hiov wag vorot/Aoy vorioi Sxu6ai tyvAiu^'iPy 
AaC^oTfl&Tov p9oy xvv o)tm v^rov o^Ooy iXavv4rv. 

This country is likewise taken notice of by Pria* 
cian under the name of Scythia : 

'' Est Scythiae tellus australis flumen ad Indum : 

The inhabitants of which country were certainly 
Cuthians, the posterity of Chus and Ham. Ce* 
drenus expressly mentions them in this light, 
when he is taking notice of some of the principal 
Amonian settlements in a passage before quoted : 



'* Dionysii Perieg. v. 1088. 

?' Priscian. v. 996. The Erythrean Sea is by most writeri 
supposed to be the same as the Arafciian Gu1f» or Red Sea : but 
Herodotus calls the Persip Gulf Erythrean ; and Agatheroenis, 
Dionysius, and the author of the Periplus call the whole Indie 
Ocean by this name. Many other authors extend it in the same 
manner. 
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5-»a'i» xar» yt r»i INAIAS, xai AtOio^ise; xoti Mau^i* 

T^viac. That this Scythia was the land of Cutha, 
may be known from its being styled Ethiopia ; 
under which character it is alluded to by Euse** 
bins, when he speaks of ^^ AiOio^ia d* ^xitcmx x«ra 
^ IkJaf tTfof tM^oyQTov. The Cuthites worshipped the 
Patriarch Noah under the name of Nusos, and 
Dio-nusos : and wherever they came, they built 
cities to his memory, called Nusa. They also 
worshipped Chus, under the character of lachus, 
Pachus, Bacchus : and their history is always at- 
tended with an obscure account of some check 
which they once received ; of a retreat, and dis- 
sipation ; which is veiled under the notion of 
the flight of Bacchus. It related to the disper^ 
sion at Babel ; and is mentioned in the histories 
of most places where they settled ; and was par- 
|icularly preserved among the traditions of the 
Indian jCutheaps. 



^ Cedren. Hist. Compcnd. vol. 1. p. 14. 

^' Eusebii Chron. p. 1*2. 

The arrangement of the oriental nations by Eusebius is very 

particular : EXv/mkioi, ApaCi?, A^;^a(e», Kij|p«cr»e»y SK.TGAI, Pv/am* 
re^ir«». Chron. p. 11. 

'^ These are the Ethiopians mentioned by Apuletus, Qui nas- 
centibus Dei Solis inchoantibui radiis iilustrantur JElhiopeSy 
Ariique. L 11. p. d64* 
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In coD&equence of this, they had many rites simi* 
lar to those in ** Greece. It was customary with 
them to crown themselves with ivy ; which was 
to be found only at Meru, a mountain sacred to 
Bacchus. They also at their sacrifices wore the 
nebriS) or spotted skin, like the Bacchanalians in 
the west : and used cymbals and tabours upon 
the like solemn occasions. They had also, ^^x^" 
ric raruf ixn, the satyric dance, which was com^ 
mbn among the Thracians, and the people of 
Greece. 

- On this account, when Alexander came into 
this country, the natives looked upon the Gre^ 
cians as in great measure of the same family, as 
they were themselves : and when the people of 
Nusa sent Acouphis, the chief person of their 
city, to solicit their freedom of the Grecian con- 



'! Dionys. Pericg, v. 1 1 62. 

*/ Arriun. Hist. Ind. p. 318, p. 321. Diod. Sic. 1. 2. p. 123* 
The Indians also worshipped 0:>iris. Ibid. 1. 1. p. 17. 
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queror, tliey conjured him by the weU4cnowiv 
name of DioQusus, as the most efficacious meads 
of obtaining their purpose. *' XI PoiriXiv, Jioirroti 

T8 Aioyufns. O king^ the Nussaans ivtreat thee to 
suffer them to enjoy their liberties and their laws, 
out of regard to their God I)ionusos. Their chief 
city was Nus9: and wherever the Cutheans set- 
tled, they seemed to have founded a city of this 
^ name. Hence Stephanus says^ ^' Nu<r«i, ^BroXiif 
-uroy^oLi. The Amonian colonies may be continu- 
ally traced by this circumstance : for there was a 
city Nusa in Arabia, in Egypt, in Syria, in Col- 
chis^ upon Mount Caucasus, in Thrace, upon 
Helicon near Thebes, in Naxos, in Eubcea ; and 
one in ^* Libya, of which it was said, that if 



mm 



'• Arrian. Exp. Alex. ]. 5. p. 196. 

" The Scholiast upon Homer. Z. v. 139. roentions a Nu«a in 
Arabia, and in Egypt. Nusa in Arabia is taken notice of by 
ilerodoruSi^ a later poet. 

Er» ^1 TK Nw^, vsraroir xfpa^, a^dieir vAtj, 

Scholia Apollonii. I. 2. v. 1215. 

** Steph. Byzant. of cities styled Nusa. Also Eustathii irapix- 

CoXai in Dionys. v. 1 159*— Stephanus of Nusa in Eubcea : o6« 

•* Strabo. 1. 7. p., 459. Nusa in Libya, the city of Dionusus. 
There was a city Scythopolis in Canaan, undoubtedly founded 
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could never be seen twice by the same person. 
The Oxydracae, another Indian people, pretended 
that they were immediately descended from Die-' 
Nusos ; of whom Strabo takes notice : ^' O^vifxxxty 

airoyoyBi Aieyvff's. 

There were many other tribes of people, which 
lay upon the Indus and the Ganges ; and be- 
trayed their origin in their name. Of the latter 
river Dionysius speaks : 

Hroi fAiu iwoyrog girt xXio-iv ntXioio 



hy Cuthites, who came early into these parts of the country near 
Hermon. It is remarkable, that this place was of old called 
Nusa: Scythopolim, antea Nysam, a Libero Patre, sepult^ nu- 
ti'ice, ibi Scythis deductis. Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. 5. c. 18. So 
that there is an uniformity in the history of all these places. It 
was also called Tricomis, Tf(xA>/A»(, and Bethsan, which last sig- 
nifies, the house or temple of San, or Zan, the Shepherd Dei ty, 
the ZeuB of the Greeks : 

Jamblich. in Vitd Pythag. 
*' Strabo. 1. 15. p. 1008. 1026. 
*♦ Dionys. Pcricg. v. IO96. He expresses Arabes, A^iffij. 
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*^ Ganges 

Separat innumeras et vastas gurgite gentes ; 
Oritasque, Ari basque simul, linique Arachotaa 
Utentes Isenis. 

And the Scholiast upon Dionysius more particu* 

larly; 'orfo^ Smviv th lyS» TS'^raixH Cl^iroti. The 

titles of Oritae and Aribes, like that of ^ -Ethi- 
opes, were peculiar to the sons of Chus. Hence, 
when mention is made of Scythia Indica, and 
when the poet to the same purpose tells us, 

Est Scythise tellus australis flumen ad Indum; 

we may be assured that the country alluded to 
was Cuthia. The inland ^ Oritae in some degree 
degenerated from their forefathers, and became 
in habit like the natives of the country ; but dif- 
fered from them in speech, and in their rit^s and 

customs : yXuca-et ft aXXn ccvroia-i x»i etXXct pofAa^a : 

so that we may be assured, that they were not 
the original inhabitants, though they came thi- 
ther very early. One region of the Gangetic 



'* Priscian. v. 1001. 

^ AiOiowi*, h fi^innca xara THi hhi, Ckron. Pasch. p. 29. 
^^ Insula Solis— in qud Ori gens. Pliny 1. 6. p. 326. 
Arrian. Hist. Indie, p. 340. and 33S. of the Orits. 
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country was named Cathaia, and the people 
^ Cathaians. Arrian speaks of thent as a very 
brave and respectable people : and says, that their 
qhief city was Si.ngala : ^** aurowp*^ iviu^ aXAHp, xcn 

THC MyofjLivsi Ka9ai8; — Xxyy»\» ro oyofAn rij tgroXfi, x«f 
aUToi oi Ka9«iO( fUToA/Afii)T«TOi Tfy x«i ra woXifjLicc xfctriroft 

firo/xi^ovro. Cathaia is a small variation for Cu- 
thaia, as Aribes before was for ^^ Arabes: and 
the latter are rendered by Arrian Arabians, A^aCuf ; 
who speaks of them as residing upon one of the 
mouths of the Indus, near the island Crocale. 

^ They lived upon the river Arabis ; which served 
as a boundary to them, and to their brethren the 

Oreitas : ^' iq Si» td; y%q axir^v p<fii)y ixSitoi fc d'fl&Xao'^ay, 
S(i^u¥ THTUV r< niir p^AJfuv xai ruir X2f firf»y ; which ran 

through their territories, and so passed into the 



*^ The Cathaiansi, famous for a breed of fierce dogs ; and for 
mines of salt, and others of gold and silver. Strabo. I. 15. 
p. 1025. 

Cathaia b no other than Cuthaia, the name by which Persis 
and Cusistan were called, according to Josephus. Kvd«»a^— ty 
Utfffih. Antiq. Jud. 1.11. c. 4. p. 556. 
-^^^ Arrian. Expedit. Alexandr. 1. 5. p. 234. 

^' The country is called Araba at this day, to the west of the 
Indus. 

^* Arrian. Hist. Indie, p. 336. 

^' Ibid. AfoStq hiuf. Euseb. Chron. p. 1 1 • 

1 
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ocean; serving as a boundary to their country^ 
and to that of the Oreita. The chief city of the 
latter was Ur, like that in Chaldea ; but e^i^preased 
by the Greeks ^* npo^ Ora. They had been for 
ages an independent people ; but were forced to 
submit to the fortunes of Alexander, to whom 
they surrendered their city. 

Together with the Oreitse and Arabians of Di- 
onysius, are mentioned the Arachoti. These are 
undoubtedly the same as the Cathaians above ; 
and were denominated from their city. Ar-ChotJi 
is the same as Cothopolis, or the city of Cutha, 
somewhat varied in the poet's description. The 
Arachotians are styled Aivox^aivoi, from their par- 
^ ticuiar habit, wliich was of linen. This circum* 
stance is a strong characteristic of the Amonians^ 
I believe, in every place where they settled, they 
were famous for this ^* manufacture. They ia- 
tsoduced it in Colchis, which was celebrated for 
its flax and linen : so was the country of Cam« 



^* AtriaD. Expedite Alexandr. 1. 4. p. IgO. 1. 6. p.26l. 

'^ Of the Colchi : i^^^* ^ ^^^ TufH^ncrt mv xxKetfAiiPf i^wt^ 
Aiyt/imw. Schol. in Find. Pyth. Od. 4. v. 376. 

Solomon sent for linen from Egypt. 1 Kings, c. 10. v. ^8. 

Moreover they that work injine Jlax shall he confounded, Isaiah. 
c. 19. V. 9. of the Egyptians. 

Eustathius of the Egyptians ; ro >n9a% lo-GuTac a/ATfxtj'Odtt. 

Schol. in Dionys. Perieg. ad v. 689. 
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pania, where they settled in Italy. The Egypti- 
ans were styled Turba linigera : and the ^^ Athe- 
nians had jiot long leA; off this kind of apparel ta 
the time of Thucydides. The sariie habit pre- 
vailed in Bsetica, especially among the priests : 

^* velantur corpora lino^ 

Et Pelusiaco praefulget stamine vertex. 

It seems to have been universally the garb of the 
Cuthic Indians : as we may infer from Philostra- 

tUS : ^ roXfiv it £iy«i roii kxtci rey lv9o¥ Aiy« fel9'^9 

iyX'^S^^i xai uTTotrifAXTot jSuCxtf. This was the express 
habit of the Egyptians, whom this people resem- 
bled in many other respects. From circumstan- 
ces of this nature, many learned men have con- 
tended that the Indians, and even the ^* Chinese, 
were a colony from Egypt : while others have pro- 
ceeded as warmly upon the opposite principle ; 
and have insisted that the Egyptians, or at least 
their learning and customs, are to be derived 
from the Indi and Seres. But neither opinion is 



^^ Thucydides. 1. I . p. 6, 

^^ Silius Italic. 1. 3. v. 25. 

'' Philostrati Vita Apollonii. 1. 2. p. 79. 

'' Memoire, dans lequel on prouve, que Ics Chinois sont unr 
colonie Egyptienne, &c. Par M. de Guignes, de TAcadcmie 
Royale, &€. Sec, A Paris. 176O. 
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quite true : nor need we be brought to this alter- 
native ; for they both proceeded from one central 
place : and the same people who imported their 
religion, rites, and science into Egypt, carried 
the same to the Indus and Ganges ; and still far- 
ther into China and Japan. Not but that some 
colonies. undoubtedly came from Egypt : but the 
arts and sciences imported into India came frpm 
another family, even the Cuthites of Chaldea; 
by whom the Mizraim themselves were instruct- 
ed : and from Egypt they passed westward. ^Ek 

xaxfiOfk zr^oq 'EXAtjva;. The most approved account 
is, that arts came from Chaldea to Egypt ; and 
from thence passed into Greece. Hence we must 
not be surprised if we meet with the same customs 
in India, or the same names of places as are to 
be found in Egypt, or Colchis, or the remotest 
parts of Iberia. In this country were cities 
named Ur, Cuta, Gaza, Gaugamela. The river 
ludus was said to rise in Mount Caucasus, simi^ 
lar to the mountain in Colchis. There was a 
place called Aornon in Epirus, in Campania, and 
in Iberia near Tartessus. The hke was to be 

found in India : '* Aoj ^ov t*i/« vcr^ay, iq rai p»^«ff 



^* Zonar, v. 1. ^, 22. 
^^ StuOK). 1. 15. p. 1008. 

VOL. IV. a 
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i IifJ!»f imffu vXn^rioy t«» vnytiy. It Was Sllp|>Owd 

Here, as in other places, to have received its name 
from the impossibility of birds flying over it ; as 
if it were of Grecian etymology. By Dionysiua 
it is expressed Aornis. 

1 took notice that the Oreitas and Oxydracas pre^ 
tended to be descended from Dionusus. The 
like was said of the Gargarids, who lived upon 
the Hypanis, near Mount Hemodus, and are 
mentioned by the poet Dionysius, 



*' Dionys. Peiieg. v. 1 151. He places it at tbe extremity of 
the isthmus, near Cape Comar : for there were two placet in In- 
dia ef this name. 

'* Dionys. Perieg. v. 1 143. Pompon. Mela speaks of the city 
Kusa in these parts. Urbium, quas incolunt, Nysa est darissH 
ma et maxima : montium, Meros, Jovi sacer. Famam hie pra»« 
cipoam habent in ilML genitum, in hujns speeu Liberum arbi* 
trantur esse nutritum : unde Grscis auctoribos, ut femori Jovia 
insitum dtcemiti ant materia ing^it, aot error. L S« c. f • 
p. 276. 

The most knowing of the Indi maintained that Dioniiaos came 
from the west. 
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He styles them, from their worship and extrac- 
tion, the servants of Dionusos. As there wfcs tf 
Caucasus in these parts, so was there also a te^ 
gion named *• Gdlchis; which appeafs to hM<i 
been a very flourishing and powerful proTiticeJ 
It was situated at the bottom of that large istk- 
mus, which Ires between the Indus and Ganges/ 
and seems to have comprehended the kingdoms 
which are stykd Madura, Tranquebar, and Co- 
chin. The Oargarids, who lived above upon 
the Hypanis, used to bring down to the Colchis 
ans the gold of their country, which they bai-: 



tered for other com modi ties» The place where 
they principally traded, was the city Comai^ 
or CoiTiarin, at the extremity of the isthmus 
to the south. The Colchians had here the ad- 
vantage of a pearl-fishery, by which they must 
have been greatly enriched. A learned com- 
mentator upon the antient geographers gives this 
account of their country. ** Post Barim am- 
nem in Aiorum regione est Elancon emporium, et 
Cottiara metropolis, ac Comaria promontorium ; 
et oppidum in Periplo Erythrsei Kojuos^ et Koji^iffiy 
nunc servato nomine Comarin. Ab hoc promon- 



*' Colchis memioMd by i^hicos , and styled Colche : ulso by 
Ptolemy. 

^ Geographi Mlnores. Prolegom. 

s S 
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torio sinus Colchicus incipit, cui Colchi, KeXx^'V 
emporium adjacens, uomen dederunt The Peri- 
plus Maris Erythrsi, here spoken of, is a most 
valuable and curious treatbe, whoever may have 
been the author : and the passage chiefly referred 
to ii that which follows : '^ Aw* Exa6«x«§« to 

XtyciAivfif Vfog avrpv rov yorovy cv i xoa i xoXv/ub6f|0'K 

KoX;^oi, n^ft)T0C TOTToc BaAtra xaAK/ufvo;, o^/eaov x»Aoi» 
f^cay xoti xwfjLnv zTx^ot^KXacciov. Ato it tautdc trni 
m^e; TOTOf TO Ko/Aos^ Acyo/Acvov, fv w Toirw ro ffHfiop ifty 
utn Ai/Af|Vy f If 0¥ OA jSasAp/EAfvoi rov jxi AAovra auroiC Xf^^^** 
if^oi y£VfO'6at,;^^oi/xfi/tfO'iir «ut8, xaxci f^p^efAfvot ^txoAsorrai. 



** Arriani Peripl. Maris Erythraei, apud Geograph. Gracos 
* Minores. v. i. p. 33. 

Dioiiysius calls this region KnXn instead of XoXx^?. 

npo( yoToy iXx9fAiiroi va^a riffAura KvT^ihf aiii(. Pericg. V« 1148* 

And others have supposed it was named Colis from Venus Colias* 
Bat what has any title of a Grecian Goddess to do with the geo* 
graphy of India ? The region was styled both Colica, and 
Colchica. 

It is remarkable, that as there was a Caucasus and Regio 
Colica, as well as Colchica, in India : so the same names occur 
among the Cutheans upon the Pontus Euxinus. Here was 
Regio Colica, as well as Choi cica at the foot of Mount Caucasus. 
Pliny 1. 6. c. 5. p. 305. They arc the same name differently ex- 
pressed. 
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<xT€iy2f(ra( ;^ci}^« I^^XS^ KoA;^6;y, fy 97 xoAu]u.69)TK th tarimxs 
v^o rov ^ao'iXix Tlotvi loyx cni/. Mcra ii ILoXyjii tyitytrOLh. 

«AXo; odyiaXo; £v xoXiru x(f/tAsvo;. From Elabaccra eX" 
tends a mountain called PurrhoSy and the coast 
styled Paralia (or the pearl coast), reaching down 
to the most southern pointy where is the great fishery 
for pearly which people dive for. It is under a king 
named Pandion, and the chief city is Colchi. There 
are two places where they fish for this '* commo* 
dity : of which the first is Balita : here is a Jort, 
and an harbour. Li this place^ many persons who 
have a mind to live an holy life^ a7id to separate 
themselves firom the worlds come and bathe, and 
then enter into a state of celibacy. There are women, 
who do the same. For it is said that the place at 

'^ Paralia seems at first a Greek word, but is in reality a proper 
' name in the language of the country. I make no doubt, but 
what we call Pearl was the Paral of the Amoniaps and Ciithit^* 
Paralia is the Land of Pearls. All the names of gems, as now in 
use, and of old, were from the Amonians; Adamant, Amethyst, 
Opal, Achates or Agate, Pyropus, Onyx, Sardonyx, iEtites, Ala- 
baster, Beril, Coral, Cornelian. As this was the shore where 
these gems were really founds we may conclude that Paralia sig* 
BJiied the Pearl Coast. There was pearl fishery in the Red Sea, 
and it continues to this day nei^r (he island Delaqua. Purchas* 
V. 5. p. 778. In these parts, the author of the Pcriplus men- 
tions islands, which he styles llv^»\aoty or Pearl Islands. See 
Gpogr. Or. Minores. Periplus. ?• 1. p. 9, 
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particular seasons every month isfrequtnted by tht 
Deity of the country^ a Goddess who conies and 
bathes in the waters. The coast^ near which they 
Jish for pearly lies all along from Comari to Colchi. 
It is performed by persons^ who hate been guilty of 
some crimCj and are compelled to this service. AU 
this coast to the southward is under the afore^ 
mentioned king Pandion. Jfter this there proceeds 
another tract ofcoast^ which forms a gulf 

The author then proceeds to describe the great 
trade which was carried on by this people, and by 
those above upon the Hypanis and Ganges : and 
mentions the fine linen, which was brought down 
from Scythia Limyrica, and from Comara, and 
other places. And if we compare tlie history, 
which he gives, with the modern accounts of this 
country, we shall find that the same rites and cus- 
toms still prevail ; the same manufactures are 
carried on : nor is the pearl fishery yet exhausted. 
And if any the least credit may be aflforded to 
etymological elucidation, the names of places 
among the Cuthite nations are so similar in them- 
selves, and in their purport, that we may prove the 
people to have been of the same family; and per- 
ceive among them the same religion and customs, 
however widely they were scattered. The moun- 
tains Caucasus and '^ Pyrrhus, the rivers Hypanis, 



*' The mountain Pyrrhus, IIu^'/oc, was an eminence sacred to 
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fiaris, Chobar, Soana, Cophis, Phasis, Indus, of 
this country, are to be found among the Cuthite 
nations in the west. One of the chief cities in this 
country was Cottiara. This is no other than 
Aracotta reversed ; and probably the same that is 
called Arcot at this day. The city Comara, and 
the promontory Comarine are of the same etymo- 
logy as the city Ur in Chaldefa ; which was called 
Camar and Camarina from the priests and worship 
there established. The region termed Aia above 
Colchis, was a name peculiarly given by the Amo- 
nians to the places where they resided. Among 
the Greeks the word grew general, and A»a was 
made to signify any land : but among the Egyp-* 
ti^ns, at least among the Cuthites of that coun- 
try, as well as among those of Colchis Pontica, it 
was used for a proper name of their country ; 



Ur or Orus ; who was also called Cham-Vri &i^d hU priests Cha^ 
muin, Th^^ty Ur in Chaldea is called Chamurin by Eupole* 
inus, who expresses itlC«f4vpnl9 4»Tl|lc9o^l» Ov^mt iu»Xir0-i». Euseb. 
Praep. Evang. 1. 9. p. 41S. Hence this promontory in Colchis 
Indica is rendered Comar by the author of the Periplus, i and at 
this day it is called Coraorln. The river Indus is said tp run intp 
a bay called Sinus Saronicus. ?lutarch. 4« f lumia^ Sar^Oo^ 
Dominus Sol. 

** ApoUoD. Rhod. 1 4. y. 277. 
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And again ; 

I 

It was owing to this, that the name given to the 
chief person of the country was Aiates : and when 
some of the family settled at Circeum in Italy, 
the name was there preserved. Hence the God-r 
dess Circe, who is represented as sister to Aiates, is 
called by Homer Aiaia ; whicli is the Gentile epi- 
thet from Aia, the country. It occurs in some en* 
chanting verses, where Ulysses describes his beings 
detained by the two Goddesses Calypso and 
Circe. 

Ev o'TTftro'i yXxfvPoio'ij AiAaiOjCAfkT) vociv uya^* 
*£1^ y auTWf Ktfxii xaTfffjTutv ty /M-£yafo»o"»v, 
AiaiT), ioXoico'oij AiAaio/xc^u woo'iy nycci* 
AXX* ifjLoy 87roT£ d'ujUr'ov ivi fn^itrciy iirn^oy. 

The adoration of fire prevailed no where more 
than in these countries, together with the worship 
of the sun. They were hkewise Ophites, such 



'» Apollon. Rhod. 1. 2. v. 423. 
^ Jloincr. Odyss. 1. I. v. 29. 
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who reverenced the Deity under the symbol of a 
serpent. All the names of places in these parts 
have a manifest reference to the rites and worship ; 
and if they be compared with names of other 
places, where this people are supposed to have 
settled, they will be generallj- found very similar, 
and oftentimes the same. And this not only ia 
antient accounts, but in those of later date, since 
the people of Europe have got footing in those 
parts. We read of Onor, Canonor, Candonor, 
all terms relating to the sun and fire. Calicut, 
Calcutta, Cotate, Comar, Comarin, Cottia, Ca-. 
thaia, are of an etymology too obvious to need 
an interpretation. The most considerable missiou 
in Madura is called ^ Aour ("nN) at this day. 
Near it is a city and river Balasore. Bal is thq 
Chaldean and Syrian Deity, well known: Azor was. 
another name of the Deity, worshipped in tlie 
same countries. He is mentioned by Sanclionia- 
thon and other writers, and was supposed to have 
been the founder of Carthage. He was also 
known in Sicily, where there were rivers named 
from him. This people got likewise possession 
of the island Palaesimunda.or Ceylon, called also 
Taprobane. 



'' Hence so mapy places end in patan and patanq, ivhich signifies, 
a serpent. 

** Travels of Jesuit^ by Lockmaq. v. 1. p. 470. 
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^^ Mnn^a Tctirpoiaynv Av^ftytvwv tXifavrtuK 

The adoration of fire and the worship of the suti 
was introduced here very early. In this island is 
an high mountain, held very sacred ; the sum- 
mit of which is called the Pike of Adam. This 
had no relation to the great Protoplast, though 
generally understood to be denominated from 
him. For writers may make what inferences 
they please from Sanchoniathon, and other anti« 
quarians, ill interpreted, and worse applied : I am 
persuaded that there are very few allusions in 



■*^ 



'' Dionys. Perieg.v. 593. TbatTaproban^, named also Pdaed- 
inunda and Serandive, was the island now called Ceylon, may be 
proved from many authors. '£^( h rtnat fnv i hhunf n trrof 
Tctyyy worafAtt xii/ximv, i^ xara fAto'enrurev vni nvit^ wn^^ %mr 
mmufv itfir«i f^iyiniy ToCpoCavn xaXufuim. Marcian. Heracleot, 
apud. Geog. Vet. v. 1. p. 14. T^ an^tnufi^ mc h^mii rfxtyo" 
fMHf Ko^v arr»xfira» to rtjc Tavf^mmi ax^iani^»d» icaXtrfurov Bo^iiev. 
Marcian Heracleot. p. 26. Tvto h aK^imi^ioy mn jnian to «mit£i* 

The poet Dionysius places it in the great Eruthrean Ocean: 
and mentions the whales with which that sea once abounded : a 
circumstance taken notice of by other writers. He speaks of it 
as a very large island. 

Awn y tv^vrarfi fAiyiOof viXfi* afifi h marm 
KuTia 9mc fX^a%9f EPYOPAIOT 0ot» «e»rVy 
Oufta%9 n>^CaT0M^9 ieuoT«. V. SQG, 
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antient history to the atitediluvian world. Thfl 
Pike of Adam is properly the summit sacred to 
Ad Ham, the King or Deity Ham, the Amon of 
Egypt This is plain to a demonstration from 
another name given to it by the native Cingalese^ 
ivho live near the mountain, and call it HamaleL 
This, without any change, is ^ Ham-al-£l, Hum 
the Sun; and relates to the antient religion of the 
island. In short every thing in these countrie$ 
savours of Chaldaic and Egyptian institution. The 
worship of the ape, the imputed sanctity of the 
cow, the symbolical adoration of the serpent^ 
have been introduced by people from those parts ; 
not so much by the Mizraim, or genuine inhabit 



^ On the side of Conde Uda is an liill, supposed to be the 
highest in the island, called, in the Cbingulay language, Hamalel, 
but by the Portuguese and the Europeans Adam's Peak. It is 
sharp as a sugar-loaf, and on the top is a flat stone, with the 
print of a foot like a man's on it, but far bigger, being about two 
feet long. The people of this land count it meritorious to go and 
worship this impression ; and generally about the new year, the 
men, woroeu, and children go up this vast and high mountain to 
worship. Knox. Hist, of Ceylon, p. 5. The notion of ihis being 
Adam's Pike, and the print of Adam's foot, did not arise from 
|be Portogucze, or any Europeans; but was very antient It is 
mentioned by the Mahometan travellers in the ninth century: 
and the name of the mountain. Ad Ham, was undou|^ediy as old 
as the first Cuthite inbabitaAH. See p. 5. of Rcoaudot's Editiou 
of Mohammedan Travellers; and Notes, p. 8. 
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tants of Egypt, as by the Cuthites. They came 
hither from that country as well as from Chaldea; 
"but they came first and principally from the latter. 
Whatever therefore was similar in the rites of the 
Indians and the Mizraim, was imported into each 
country, principally by the sons of Chus, though 
some chance colonies of real Egyptians may have 
likewise come hither. When Alexander had taken 
Nusa in India, he appointed one of the natives to 
bp governor, whose name was Acouphis. In like 
manner the person, whom he made his substitute 
at the great city Palimbothra, is styled Moph or 
Mophis. He seems to have had more appellations 
than one, for he is by Curtius called Omphis* 
Lastly, the person, to whom Alexander applied to 
get Poms to surrender, had the name of Meroe, 
All these are names apparently similar to Egyptian 
and Chaldiic terms. Even Porus is nothing else 
but Orus, with the Egyptian prefix. And as 
names of this kind continually occur, it is im- 
possible but that some relation must have sub- 
sisted between those nations where this similitude 
is found. The Cuthic Indians worshipped partis 
cularly Dionusus ; but confessed that he was not a 
native of their country, and that his rites were im- 

ported : ^^ AiOkucov ix, rusy zTPoq {(nriPay rcrruy : Hc 

came from the west; that is from babylonia and 

>■ ^— ii^— »— — i^— .^» I ■ III. ■ I . . 

^* Diodorus Sic. 1. 2. p. 1*23. 
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Chaldea. Arriati, speaking of the Nuseans^ says^ 
that they were not the original inhabitants of the 

country. '^.Nvo-o-aioi S* »k IviiKov yiyog sidv^ aXXa 
rm dfAot Aioiru<ry cXdovrci^y ig tih^ ynv ruv hiioK The pCOplc 

of Nusa art not ^ properly an Indian race ; but 
are part of the company^ who attended Dionususin 
his expedition into these parts. They were there- 
fore of the family of Chus, and styled Cuseans, 
Cuthites, Arabians, and Ethiopians ; which were 
the most common titles of people of that family. 
The same author tells us, that they differed very 
little in their- appearance from the Ethiopians of 
Africa, especially those of the south ; being of the 
same dark complexion, but without woolly hair. 
Those who Hved to the north resembled the 

Egyptians. ^ Tm n uy^io^m a* ^iioci a -CTCtifrn 
aTToSntThy ih Ivitay ri xcei Aifiiov^v. *Oi /uicy tsr^og. voth 
eoftfAH IvJoi (scil. 01 KoA;^oi) roif AiSioiJ/i fAxXXoy Ti coixaci, 

yi in irt 0'i/t*p» «x dcxvrug^ ^iit «Atxf avoi, eJ; AtGioTic. Oi 

ca[jLara. The inhabitants upon the Indus are^ in 
their looks and appearance^ not unlike the Ethto^ 



^^ Axmxi. Hist Indica. p. 313. 

^^ They were mistaken in saying, vx I«}»xe» yivo^ : but their 
meaning is plain, that they were not Aborigines. 
'* Arrian. Hist. Indica. p. 320. 

2 
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plans (of Africa). Those upon the southern coasi 
resemble them ^ most : for they are very blacky 
and their hair also is black: but they are not 
io flat-nosed; nor have they woolly hair. Tkey^ 
who are more to the norths have a greater resem* 
hlance to the Egyptians. Strabo describes thera 
in the same manner ; and says that the southern 
Indians were very like the Ethiopians. "*^ *0» (^n 

yet^ KAoTf ip^HO-i ha tt)v vY^onrra th atfog, *0» h jSo^iio* 

rif 01 roK AiT^imoK. They might well be like the 
nations specified: for they were colonies from 
Chaldea ; colonies chiefly of Cuthites, who set* 
tied at different times in India. These writers all 
concur in shewing their likeness to the Ethiopia 
ans : whereas they were Ethiopians. Herodotus 
speaks of them plainly by that name : and says, 
that they differed in nothing from their brethren 
in Africa^ but in the straitness of their hair: 



^ Vincentius Bellovacensis mentions two Indian nations parti* 
cularly professing the rites of Bacchus, one of which was named 
Albarachuma. Al-bara-Chuma means the sons of Chum or 
Cham ; and that they were the sons of Cham may be inferred 
from Euscbius : Tu h XafA vKura ^i^f * *(>> **^* (^'v *r»v i' avfrfltoMi 
««Tft Ti TOK !»}»«( xai AiOiovtaKy K.T.X. Chfon. p. 13. 

•^Strabo. 1.15. p. 1012. 
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* '0» fAiv yetf av ixis A»0»oirif »8uTf i;^£? uci. They 

extended from Gedrosia to the Indus, and 
from thence to the Ganges, under the name of 
* Ethiopians, Erythreans, and Arabians. Whea 
Nearchus, by the appointment of Alexander, 
sailed down the Stour, an arm of the Indus, the 
first nation which he encountered was that of 
the Arabians. They resided, according to Ar- 
rian, below Carmania, in the mouth of the great 
river, near the island Crocale. ' n^oo-oixfci h rav-n/ 
fOvoc MiMVy 01 A^A?f£( xocXtofAivoi. Thcy lived upoa 
the river Arabis, by some called ^ Aribis, to 
which they had given name. 



• *i 



*0i fM» y«f aw* ikm AiOiovif »^f*X'C *^^* ^* ^* '* ''^^ AaCmk 
•oXoraroy r{»;^fUi t^ntft mamtt ard^vtfy. Hesiod. 1. 7* C« 70. 

p. 541. 

* Athiopum Gymnosopbistie mentioiied by Hieronymus. 1. 4. 

in Ezechiel. c. IS. 

* Arrian. Hist. Indie, p. 336. Oras tenent ab Indo ad Gan- 
gem Palibotbri : a Gange ad Coiida (or Colchida) atr» gentes, 
et quodammodd £thiopes. Pomp. Mela. 1. 3. c. 7. 1'hey wor- 
•bipped Zivf OfiCpief. Strabo. 1. 15. p. 1046. He mentions the 
promontory Tamus, and the island Chrubc. Tamus was the 
name of the chief Egyptian Deity, the same as Thamua of 
Byria. 

«wr«^ n/bitpwv. Arrian. Expedit. 1. 6« p. 260. Of the Orit«, 
ibid, and p. SL6u 

1 
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Of th£ INDI. 

The Grecian writers, finding that the Ethio- 
pians and Cutheans of this part of the world were 
not the original inhabitants, have very properly 
distinguished them from those who were Abori- 
gines ; but they have been guilty of a great 
mistake, in making these Aborigines the Indi, 
and separating the latter from the ^thiopes. 
Tiie Cuthites, styled JEthiopes, were the original 
Indi : they gave name to the river, upon which 
they settled ; and to the country, which they 
occupied. Hence ^ larchus of India tells Apol- 

lonius ; ort AI0IOnEZ fxiu o^xsv t^rxvix, ytye^ INAI- 

KON. And almost in * every place, where their 
history occurs, the name of Indi will be found 
likewise. The river Choaspes, of whose waters 
only the kings of Persis drank, was esteemed au 
Indian river. 



' Philostrati Vit. Apollon. 1.3. p. 125. 
* Diodorus Sicul. 1. 1. p. 17. The chief inhabitants upon the 
Indus were Cuseans. 
' DioDys. Perieg. v. 1073. Cores is the river Cor, the river 
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It ran through Chusistan, and was a branch of 
the Tigris : whence that river, of which the fbr- 
mer was a branch, must have been Indian* This 
is rendered certain from the Cuthite Ethiopians^ 
who came under the title of shepherds into 
Egypt. They came from Ghaldea upon the river 
Tigris : and they are said expressly to have come 

from the Indus. ' Ai&iotcc airo hSu mrotiAn ayetfa¥^ 

rig TTfog AiyuTTTtf uxy}o-ay. About this tttne^ says Eu* 
sebius, some Ethiopians, taking leave of their 
countfy upon the river Indus^ came and settled 
in Egypt. Hence it is that ' Bacchus has been 
represented as the son of the river Indus. Hence 
also arose the true notion that the Indian Dio« 

nuSOS was the most antieut: Lioyyxroy o^p^aiOTareir 

INAON ytyomai. The genuine and most antient 
person of this title must be referred to Baby* 
Ionia. This is the country to which Phylar- 
chus alluded^ when he said that Bacchus first 
brought the worship of the two bulls, which 
were called Apis and Osiris, from India into Egypt. 

of the Sun. Kv^c, Sol. Hesych. Tor fifv i^iov VUfcm% Rvf«i 
%iyuai. Kvpec* hffwrn^. Hesychius. 

' Euseb. ChroD. p. 26. 

' Philostrati Vit. Apollonii. L 1« p. 64* 

^ Plutarch. bU et Cfo. T. 2. p. 3te. 
yOL. IV, T 
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pii^ Airiq ovo(ji.»y rid ii Oct^K. It was a true history 
though Plutarch would not allow it. This wor- 
ship was common in Egypt before the Exodus: for 
it was copied by tho Israelites in the wilderness near 
Mount Sinai. It was of too early date to liaye 
been brought from the country near the Ganges: 
and was introduced from Chaldea, and the Ti- 
gris, the original Indus. The Africans, who had 
the management of elephants in war, were called 
Indi, as being of Ethiopic original. Polybius 
says in the passing of the Rhone ; " t8c /iacv Ii^^c 

it happened that Hannibal lost all the Indi ; but 
the flephants were preserved. The same author 
says of the consul Cscilius Metellus in the battle 

against Asdrubal : *^ ^n^ix <nju aurot; htoig tKaii 

haot. The fable of Perseus and Andromeda^ 
whatever il may mean, is an Ethiopic story: 
and it is said of that hero ; 

'J Andromeden Perseus nigris portavit ab iii- 
dis. 

Virgil, speaking to Augustus of the people of 
this family, calls them by the same name ; 



" Pulyb. 1.3. p. 200. 

" Ibid. I. 1. p. 42. 

'^ Ovid, de Arte Amandi. 1. 1. ▼• 59* 
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^ Imbellem avertis Romanis arcjbus Indum. 

If we change the scene, and betake ourselves 
to Colchis, we shall meet with Indians here too. 
The city Asterusia, upon Mount Caucasus/ is 
styled Indica. *' Ar«fHo-»* I^Jtxti is-oAk. I have 
mentioned from Jerom, that St. Matthias preach- 
ed the gospel at Colchis, near the Phasis and 
Apsarus ; which country is called Ethiopia. So- 
crates, in his /* Ecclesiastical History, mentions 
the same: and adds, that St. Bartholomew was 
in these parts ; and that his particular province 
•was India; which India joined to. Colchis, and to 
the region upon the Phasis, where Matthias re- 
sided. . Bot^ioXofAXioq ii rxAt)^ KTO ry\v ■ crvufifAfAiyfiv rosur*} 

INDIAN, mv ttiortfta He calls it the in\iermost 
India, to distinguish it from that which was 
not mediterranean, but lay on the Southern 
Ocean. The country here mentioned was a 
part of Iberia Colchica: and as some of the 
same fatmity settled in Iberia Hispanias, we find 



■* Virg. Gcorg. 1. 2. v. 173. The poet means here the Par- 
thians, who were in possession of Pcrsis and Babylonia. 

*' Stephan. Byzantinus. 

'* Socratis Hist. Ecclcsiast. 1. 1. c. Ip. Sec also 1. 1. c. 20. 
p. 50. and 51. If^nw r$i» nhr§fff tun iCmfut ra fOvn. p. 49. 

T 2 
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there too an Indic city ; '^ INAIKH, woXjf Ifnf mc, 
7irX'Hiri6¥ llu^nvof. The author adds, what is very 
remarkable^ nvtq it BXaQi^H^ap avrnv xaXxa-i ; Some 
call it Blabirouta. Is not Blaberoura ill ex- 
pressed? I think that there is a transposition 
of a single letter: and that it was originalfy 
Bebel-Oura; . so denominated from the two 
ehfef cities of the -CuthiteB, Babel and Our, m 
Babylonia, and Childea. The river InduB itras 
bften called the Sindus : and nations of ^e £i- 
tiiiiy, whereof I atn treating, were called SindL 
There were people of this name and £imily iti 
Thrace, metitioned by Hesychius: £4^ (mc 
^ffHifif) eip9^ Iv^iKov. ^The i$if»rfi (of Thrace) «re 
tn Indian nation. ^ Some would alter it to Soli- 
X9¥f Sindicum : but both terms are of the same 
purport He mentions in the same part of the 
world, troAK, Xt»^»xof At^Dv XiyojAUfi ; a city^ which 
was denoininated the SiftdiCj or Ihdian, kerbcwr. 
'^ Herodotus speaks of a regio Sindica upon tbe 
Pontus Euxinus, opposite to the river Thertno- 
don. This some would alter to Stndica; but 
both terms are of the same aiixount. This Indica 
was the country of the Moeotiae, a Cuthic tribe. 
The Ind, or Indus, of the east, is at this day 



'^ Steph. Dyzsntin. 
*' Hexodot. 1. 4. c. SS. 

S 
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I 

called the Sind ; and was called so in the time 
of Pliny : '^ Indus, incolis Sindus appellatus, i^ 
jugo Caucasi niontis, quod Paropamisu3 vocatur, 
adversus solis ortum effusus, &c. 

If this title be peculiar to the Cuthite Ethio- 
pians, we Qiay well expect those above Egypt, 
gmong whom the Nile took its rjse, to be 39 
c»Ued. We accordingly find that river distin- 
guished for being derived from the CQiintry qf 
the I^di ; " 



ftO 



Usque coloratis anonb deve;icus ab Indis : 



^d the same poet, ia another phfcci speal(.ing of 
^L^gustus, says, 



ti 



super et Garamantas et Indos 



Proferet imperium. 
Nor is this a poetical rant, but a just appellation. 



» .! ■■ ■ ■ 11 



*^ Plin. Nat. Hitt. 1. 6. c. 20. p. Sip. 
Zirib; wora/AOf. Arriani Pehpl. apu4 Geogr, Vet* Gnec. y. 1, 
p. 21. 

^ Virgil. Gcorg. 1. 4. v. 293. 

** Virgil. i£n. 1.6. v. 794. The like pccun in aiwtber place, 
Omnis eo tcrrore .£gyptus, et Indi, « , 
Omnis Arabs, omnes verterunt terga Sabaei. 

Ancid, 1. S. ▼. 74, 
By the Indi are meant the Ethiopians above Egypt 



. f 



> 
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iElian, in describing the Libyans of interior Afri- 
ca, says that they bordered upon the Indi j 

** Aiouwv Twy yuryiuvrtay roiq Ivioi^, by M'hich WferC 

nieant the Ethiopians. And Apollonius of Tya- 
na, in a conference with these southern Ethiopi- 
ans, finding that they spoke much in praise of 
the Indians iij general, tells them, *' T« jtap Ipiup 

iinfvuTfy INAOI TO a^yjxiov -craAai ovT£f : You Sptdk 

much in favour of every thing relating to the Iht 

ft 

dians ; not considering that originally you were 
Indians yourselves. In short, Egypt itself was 
in some degree an Indie nation ; having received 
a colony of that people, by whom it was named 

Ait or Aetia. ** Ex^ifSu ^i xai Mu^aja, xai Ai^ioi, 
xfti IToTa/Aia, xa» Aejia, * »Tro rivo; INAOT ^' AiTa 

Hence it is said, ^ 0<ri(it»^hSoif nyxi to ymc, That 



** .^lian de Animalibus. 1. 16. c. 33. 

*^ Philostrati Vii. ApoUon. Tyanaei. 1.6. c. 6. p. 277. 

There are some reoaains of an anticnt city between tlie Tigris 
and Euphrates, near the ruins of anticnt Babylon, which still 
retains the nauu* pf Sindia, mentioned by Caspar Balbi. See 
Purchas. v. 2. 1. 10. c. 5. p. 1723. 

** Stephanus Byzantinus. 

** N«» /*i|» xcn Airtoi, IK T4W5 INAOT, Actii x»A»fiir«. Eustath. 
in Dionys. Perii!g. v. 241. 

** Diodor. Sic. 1. 1, p. 17. Add to the above a remarkable 
passage, concerning the people about the Pal us Moeotis, who 
were a colony of Cuthites : 

1 
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Osiris was an Indian by extraction : because the 
Cuthite religion came from the Tigris. 

Thus have I endeavoured to shew, from the 
names of places, and of men, but more particu- 
larly from various parts of antient history, that 
the Scythic Indians were in reality *^ Cuthic ; as 
were all people of that denomination. They were 
divided into various casts, most of which were 
denominated from their worship. Tlie principal 
of these names I have enumerated, such as Ery- 
thraei, Arabes, Oritne, iEthiopes, Cathci, ludi*: 
and, however various in title and characteristic, 
I have shewn they were all one family, the Cu-- 
thites from Babylonia and Chaldea. There is a 
remarkable passage in the Chronicon Paschale, 
which must not be omitted. This author tells 

us, ** Ev TOK X^oyoi^ T>j? IIufyoTroiVaf ex t» yiviK t» 

jit the time^ when the tower of Babel was erected, 
a certain person made his appearance in the world. 



£lNAOI» K»|^ipoi Ti, n»i oi 'SfftXaq Et/|i. ;.o 
Kf|;xiTto» T , OfiTcet ti, Diotiys. P^rieg. \. 6^0. 
*' Hence Hesychiub : Z»»i^$, or, 9S Albertus truly reads it, 

** CUron. Ptt«ch. p. 36. - * 
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who was (Indus) an Indian, and said to hoot been 
of the race of Arphaxad. He was famed for his 
wisdamy and for his skill in astronomy, and named 
Andoubarios. He first delineated schemes of the 
heavens, and instructed the Indi in that science. 
The same history occurs in *^ Cedrenus. Why 
these writers make this personage of the race of 
Arphaxad, I know not. This astronon^A- is 
probably Chus, the father of the Magi, who is 
said to have first observed the heavens, and to 
4)ave paid an undue reverence to the celestial bo- 
dies. The name Andoubarios seems to be a 
compound of Andou-Bar, Indi filius. Flence die 
original Indus mu^t have been Ham. 

I cannot conclude this account of the Cuthites 
in India Limyrica, without taking notice of the 
great character they bore in the most early times 
for ingenuity and science. Traditions to this 
purpose prevailed, wherever they settled : and I 
have given many instances of their superiority 
herein. They were, like the Egyptians, divided 
into seven orditrs; of which the philosophers 
wer6 the most honourable. Each tribe kept to 
the profession of it^ famfly, and never invaded 
the department of another. '** ^yici it (M£y«<r^«iif) 



•* Cedrop. Hist. p. 14. 
^ Strabo. 1. 15. p. 1025. 



.1 
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TO rm hitay yivoc CK iirrot jcae^h Jiij^o-Oai. NiluS thc 

Egyptian tells Apollonius Tyanesus, that tlie 
Indi^ of all people in the world, were the most 
knowing; and that the Ethiopians were a co* 
lony from them, and resembled them greatly. 

3' Zofcararoi f^ty u^i^uTrav INAOI* niroixoi fe Iviav 
AI©IOnE£' TO-aTfi^aff* ie iroi mv copM, The Ifldi 

are the xcisest of alt mankind. The Ethiopians are 
a colony from them : and they inherit the wisdom 
of their foi^ejathers. 

The philosophy of this '* people was greatly 
celebrated : insomuch that Alexander visited the 
chief persons of the country, who were esteemed 
professors of science. Among the Persians tJiey 
were styled Magi : but among the Indo-Cuthltes 
they had the title of Sophim and Sophitae. Many 
regions in different parts were denominated from 
them Sophitis, Sophita, Sophene. " Strabo men- 
tions an Indian province of this name ; and Dio- 
dorus Siculus speaks largely of their institutions. 
The march of Alexander through their country is 
particuUrly taken notice of by ^^Curtius. Iliuc 



'■ Philostrali Vit. Apollon. 1. 6. p. '287. So p. 12o. A»fiio«j — 

3' £o^o» ifv'ty 01 ZxvOai 0^ oS"^. Antiphanes Comicus apud Athe- 
saeiim. 1. 6. p. 226\ 

" Strabo. 1. 15. p. 1024. 

^ Quint. Curtius. 1. 9* c. 1. Sec Voisiua do Philosophorun^ 
Scctis. 1. 2. c. 2. §. 2. 
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in regnum Sophitis perventuni est/ Gens, ut Bar- 
liari crediiiit, sapientia excellit, boni^que moribus 
regitur. They were formed into societies, and 
resided in colleges as recluses : others lived at 
large, like so many mendicants. Their religion, 
like that of all the An^oiijaus, consisted in the 
^worship of the sun, and adoration of fire. Hence 
they werfe denomiiiated,, from Cham the Sun, 
Chamin and Chomin ; and their wise men Cho- 
mini Sophitc, and Sophitim : but the Greeks from 
the term Chomin and Chominus formed rvfAvoq,- 
and rendered this people ru/xi/o-o-o^fiTai and Tvfxvo^ 
ffo^ira* ; as if they were naked philosophers. Sui- 
' das seems to h/^ve been aware of the 'mistake, and 
owns that Tvfxvo^ M'as the Indian name of a philo- 
sopher. Consequently, it had no relation to 
Greece. The people of this sacred character were 
divided into different societies, which were deno- 
minated from the Deity Manes, whom they 
served. lie was sometimes compounded Ach- 
manes and Oro-Manes ; and was well known in 

Persis, and in Egypt From him these priests in 



KaGata' reroX*; h^xn. Stcph. Byzanlin. 

Pliny mentions Magi among the Arabians. 

The people are styled C^theans by Strabo : and be supposes 
one Sopcilbcs to have been the chief person of the country. 
FLftdfay (read ^ith ncrkelius Kadaiav) nyi; rr,9 XvTru^Hi natret 
Tr.v'^ rqf Mccreir«Tauiay TiOio^iy, 1. 15. p, 10'^ 4, 
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India were styled Bar-Achmanes, contracted 
Brachmanes : also Ger-mancs, Sar-manes ; and^ 

Al-Obii. ^^ AiTTov it Txruv (^ru/Avoo"o^ir«y) to yivo^. 'Oi 
^a^fjLa.^uy oi AAAo£iO( TxrootrAyo^fvofAiyoi, These were tllC 

titles, |)v which the professors of science were 
distinguished. They were the same as the '*Magi, 
and so tank d for I heir knowledge, that many of 
the Grecian philosophers are said to have tfevelled 
to them for intonnation. This is reported of 
'^ Democritus, Pyriho of Elea, and Apollonius Ty- 
anjeus. Nay,' the very Scriptures seem to alJudc 
to their superlative knowledge : for it is said of 



** Clemens Alcxand. Strom. 1. 1. p. 359* 

Bar- Ach manes, the sons of the great Manes. In Phrygiaand 
Pontus he was styled Ac-mon: Akiamv. 

'''' Of the Babylonian and Chaldean Magi, sec Aristotle u ra 
' JAayixu : and Sotion in Librls rni diuffayvi^ apud Lacrtium in 
Prooemio. p. 2. 

*Ot NaXtff*iro» ^1 Mayot, yivof tht9 /xamitoiF x«i 0ieK Ofanu^inv^ 

Lucian. de Longxvitate.vol. I. p. 632. 

^^ Democritus went to the Indians. A»a ravTA re» ««( <roAX«f 
iqrmt Tisv* ^xiv tff xat v^of r»( XoX^atuf, xa» ik B»CvX*>»a, x»» 4r^ 
T»« Maytff, xfti T»c Ic^iraf Tft^v INAHN. iElian. Var. Hist. 1. 4. c. 
20. p. 375. Of Thracian Philosophy, seeGcr. Vossius dePbiioso- 
phorum Scctis. c. 3. p. 19« 
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Solomon, that his '' wisdom excelled all the wis- 
dom of the children of the east country, and all 
the wisdom of Egypt. In which account I cannot 
but suppose that the learning of the Cuthim So* 
pl>itim was included; if not principally alluded to. 

Thus have I endeavoured to shew, that all this 
interamnian country between the Indus and the 
Ganges was called Scy thia ; like that about the 
river Phasis, and upon the Palus Mssotis ; as well 
as regions in other partd. As all these placef 
were apparently inhabited by Cutheans ; I think 
we may be assured, that the name Stuthia, £xv9i«t 
is a mistake for Cuthia ; and that the ScythBD 
were Cuthss, qr Cuthians ; and this will be found 
to obtain, wherever the name of Scy thia prevails : 
. the people of that country, wherever situated, will 
be found upon examination to be in some degree 
descended from Chus, whom the Babylonians and 
those of his family seem to have expressed Cuth. 

It is very remarkable that the poet Dionysius, 
having described all the nations of the knowa 
world, concludes with the Indo- Scythe ; of whom 
he gives a more ample, and a more particular ac- 
' count, than of any, who have preceded. He 
dwells long upon their habit and manners, their 
rites, and customs, tlieir merchandix, industfy, 



*• 1 Kings, c. 4. V. 30. 
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and knowledge : and has transmitted some excel- 
lent specimens of their antient hi«»tory. And all 
this is executed in a manner so affecting, that if 
Homer had been engaged upon tlie same subject, 
he could not have exceeded either in harmony of 
iiumbtrrs or b^uty of detail. Some extracts I 
hav^ given ; but as the poet is so diffuse in his 
description of this wonderful people, and ^ his 
history so much to the purpose, I will |^y the ""V 
greater part of it before the Feader, that he may 
be witness of the truth. |* 

Of px r E^uOfaiiif ycxTiuocvrioy fterj ^ocXotTO'n^^ *^ '^ 

AxS^oraroy poov uxmv fm vorov o^6o¥*sXaw(a¥* "^ . %/ 

A^^xfjisvoi rx xyf wt' xiro Kxvxxa-a iH'fjuofVTO?, ' - * *# ^ 

^ 4 






S^yif ofAug fAxXx Tsrxvrx^ fi?r«kUjuiT]y Apitivn^^ « ^ ' 

Ovjf^ovxvxitTXoyTxgiirifiPxroVy aXX* utto Asirni » % 
YajXjMu 'zr£?rX»}9uiay, i^c fcoirico'i ixcuxv. • ' 

AAA* i/xTrrii ^(oijciy iira^KU^ ctCf^cAfvOoi. 
AXAoir y«^ o'f iv oXSov axuf d^roy ata xo/iai^ci. 



J- 



i^ 



,'* Dionysii. Perieg. v. 1088. &c« 

^ Scholia Eustathiiad ▼. IO96. Two nations Arachot^. 
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n«VTii yot^ XiOof tfiy i^udfs xa^aXioio, 
natyTfi ^' i¥ 'srcTf ijo'iv uiro f XcScc taii^n^i 

Tvif ei7rortiJi.yofj,iuoiy jStoriiO'iov e^voy (p^tfci. 
' HcAioc TTftartiTtv iirKpXiyn ax.Tivsca'i, 

I ■ . * ■ HfafAfAoy luykajxwTfrff'* Aap^aivevrif jtxaxfXijff'iv* 

'. <f-. V' ApyufftfC XTf^ffOwTOtj Jwo2i'«o'*v oJoyraf. 
" i\ , ."^ AXX«K y i^¥tv9iny iTTt wfoSoXifO'iy xyav^iav 

^f Htth Pd^uXXh yXd&ux9}y XtOov, 9i aiafxavra 

MeiP[Aetioovr*y ft p^X»^a ^iP(uyai^80'd(y lainnvj 
H xai yXauxtocoyra XtOov xaSot^oio roira^Hj 
Kctt yXuKB^rw ctfAiivroy UTrfi^f/xa Tsro^f u^fecray. 
navTeioy yaf ya»a /xit' avJfaciir oXCov ai^ci, 
AfVftoic lEroTajxoio'i xarappuro; fvO« xai fv6a« 



■« • 



i \ 



^' Ad V. 1 107. Ami r«ro xfti Xf*'^^ f ipifo'i (01 I»}^i) 4r«^«vA4- 
«^io» Aidio4^. The Scholiast supposes the compldxion to havt 
arisen from the climate. £1^1 h /AcA»>rifoi nrv tO^t atBft/wtiPf 
«Xi3» AiOiovvr. 
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Kai ^i)ir xai XitfjLuyii uu jnfAouci wtTfiXoi^, 
AAXodi fAiv yoc^ >«<yXf^^ OLt^irxiy aAXoSi i* avrt 

• ■•••«••••• «k»» 

K«l Tfllf pfV TTOAAOI Tf X«» OXSiOi »vipsg tYEO'lVj 

KiXfjjtAfko** 7fforafA3 fjnv airn^ttriH TffiXxq hf» 
** A»^iot¥iiij Tofli Xo^oy ocTTO (rxoTTiXtay Axfo*iyuy, 
SufOjUfifOv Ji;^£Tai "b-Awtc? vy^itrviy 'TJacrinjC 
To*f J iw* xjti Kw^f TciTo; E(r7r£Taj a^yv^oJ^^yT;^, 
T«v St fAifrci u^tntri laCai xai To^iAo* avJff?, 
2xoJfo» ^* JJfiflf' £Ti ^ itrvirui ayjia ^uX« ' 






".. 



^ Ad V. 1138. *0i AapftotfiKi I»}^K6i' t^foq' ui /ufyrot Aap^avoi 
TftfVxof. Dardan was the original name of each people : it signi- 
fied little what termination the Greeks were pleased to affix. 

^' Ad V. 1143. IIivitaMCi;* — £9»o( Uiuict e» IIii/itaAfK* PeUCC 

at the mouth of the Danube. 

— — Alaricum babara Peuce 
Nutrierat. 
Peuca-On, and Peuce-£1. 

See here accounts of Aornis and Aornou— -probably a metathe* ^ 
Ilk for Ouranon. 
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HAiCato;^ ra^^ivoiO'i iucii^iotroi oiuvoiai* 

Xttgo; TijXDfK Tf x«i ^<f ^(f ^ ^v wort Bm9%x/^ 

■ ^^ 'Av ' ' Km"^^ ^ iriJfl'avTO run uiad^iif ofy** VflU^Tflk 

* ^' , '<«' £XxiVai HttOM fuya^ po«c »xiavo4c. 

'Toa'9'ot [A(v xar» yctiau Jiri^ t«toi ctui^a f«Tiv» 
i AAXoi f s'vSft xfti cv9a xar* nTfi^ sc ftXoeainrai 

% - « Mug loi, xc XX ftp TK ocfiffatiu^ ayo^cuo'oi 

AuToi y«f xa» 'O'fUirx d^cji^EiAia Tegvcao'ai'TOi 

AuTOi i^,tfJLirii» Iff arret fiiif S^irsyLfAr.^avrOf 
Ar^ft ^laxfti^ayTfC' fxXu^uoixyro ^' Ixarcp 
Moif av. cxciy 'sroyrtfio xat i}ir£if oio jSaSfiiir. 






U 



■■■■■ii^Alfti^-i^^aMrfka 



^ Ad y. 1J53. 'O^ ^< xofivo* 'E^Xkiucm. 
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T«^^ xata^Xoiyiy ^yccfAfi jfvo-iif O^^^fii^ l^P^* 

I 

... t . • • • — I • • . 

-; — r^ — J ' .I f ■ in ' i i i . ■ U ' ji i "Ll ' ^ii ' f " r H i 

\ * I ■ ■' • ■' ll 

♦» Ad V. 1176.:.. T. h,ffy»»v>f*i>^jKS'^f.rff^>iff^y^i^'^^ 

xa» Toy vnvyL09»^ mXtv^ofet (pCKTtp o* Am'xoi* 

Priscian adds to the chara<^ter of the f n'dlat^' 'greaf ^ze* aif^* 

agility, and ^aks of their pMitosopliy^ti'nAfitei. * *• Jt "^ .*l 

'lIicaliisupcsiOTiqp«6<!ei>.cQ<pcw5Bltantfip,;j/. ;, i -•^ 

Luniinibusque vident rectis, roirabile, solem ; . . . . , 

Et radios 'ociiFis ct sacrd nienie retractant '; ' 

« 

Signaque concipiunt arcand luce futuri. v. 1037- 
OLwhaks. v.fiQO. 
Of the Tigris ; 

According to. this poet.^ Pippys^ ^f3 .J^rijjii^ Ara^w,. v.^^59. 

i.c Chaldea, ascribed to.Aigbia^,^j:cojj^ipg ;9,}iU^ljroits. ^ 

Of the wealth of Arabia. Ibid. • 

VOL. IV. * V . , 
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Hhi ymf v»0tf^ fAiv tinifoiAoy 9iifA» ^^aXarormg* 
Htn T n7ruft§¥ eH$XiQv iro^oy. AAXa (au vfA¥UP 

Upon the banks of the great river Ind, 

The southern Scuthe dwell : which river pays 

Its watery tribute to that mighty sea, 

SQrled Erjrthrean. Far remov'd its source. 

Amid the stormy cliffs of ^ Caucasus : 

Descending hence through many a winding vak^ 

It separates vast nations. To the west 

The CMtas live^ and Aribes : and then 

The AracotS fiim'd for linen geer. 

Next the SatraidsB ; and those who dwell 

Beneath the shade of Mount Parpanisus 

Styled ArienL No kind glebe they own. 

But a waste sandy soil, replete with thorn. 

Yet are they rich : yet dbth the land supply 

Wealth without meaanre. Here the coral grows^ 



■' »» 



^ Mount Caucasoi in India was different from the mountain 
so called upon the Etixine; there were more than one of this 
name. The poet Dioaytins makes the Tanais take its rise in 
Caucasus: 

The Tanais and the Indue calknot be supposed to hatfe xhm same 
source. 
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Ruddy and smooth : he.re too are veina of gold ; 
And in the quarries deep the sapphire's found. 
The sapphire, vying with the empyreal blue. 
To the east a lovely country wide extends, 
India ; whose borders the wide ocean bounds. 
On this the sun new rising from the main 
Smiles pleased, and sheds his early orient beam. 
The inhabitants are swart ; and in th^ir looks 
Betray the tints of the dark hyacintb. 
With moisture still abounding : hea<ie their headl 
Are ever furnished with the sleekest hain -^ • *: 
Various their functions : some the, sock expk>M^^ 
And from the mine extract the Ictmt gold* 7 

Some labour at the woof, with jgjjpjying ukiU, ^. 
And manufacture linen : otlitns .^n^pe, « 

And polish, ivory with the nicest care : 
Many retire to rivers shoal ; and plunge 
To seek the beryl flaming in its bed, 
Or glittering diamond. Oft the jasper's found , 
Green, but diaphanous : the topaz too. 
Of ray serene and pleasing : last of all 
The lovely Amethyst, in which combine 
All the mild shades of purple. The rich soil, 
Washed by & thousand rivers from all sides 
Pours on the natives wealth without controul. 
Here mighty meadows, stretched out wide, produce 
Herbs of all species, trees of every leaf. 
The succulent grass^ styled cenchrus, here abounds, 
And yields redundant pasture. High above 

'" • u 2 
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Wave tht tall gtovcs of Erylhrean *^ cane, 

Sweet to the sense and grateful 

Nor is this region by one people held : 

Various the nations under different names. 

That rove the banks of Ganges and of Ind. 

Lo, where the streams of Acasine pour, 

And in their course the stubborn rock pervade 

To join the Hydaspes ! here the Dardans dwell ; 

Above whose s*ftt the river Cophefe rolls. 

The sons of ^ Saba here retir'd of old : • • 

And hard by th^ the Toxili appear, 

Join'd to the ScOdri : next a savage cast, 

Yclep'd l^eucaniiR. Then a noble race, 

Who style thtAi^Hh^es Gargaridfe^ and shew 

To Dionusos a peculiar care. •• 

Near a fair stream their happy lot is fallen, 

■ ■ ■■! ■» ■ I ■ I ■ » I I ■ I I W I 

» ... 

*^ Ad V. 11?7. Eustathius of these canes or reeds: ^»{«» 

*' Ad V. 1 14! . GelrfeA. c. 10. vv f. . ^nd'the M^ ofCfm^ ^du^ 
and HavUcht and'Sabid/i^^'C. » • . . . f; . : .' 

People of this mine lay also to tiie we&t of tbe lodf sj towards 
the extreme part Qf pei>is. ^ , 

ripA/TM r«t«», fAtTO, THf ii Uecrxeyn^ak, Pericg. v. lOOp. 
" "Upon which passage Hustathius observes",' Hcmw Ai nan" f9»oc 

Thfeifune poet mentions a' poo{>le of thU name in Arabia. 
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Whcrc^the swift Hypania apd Megarsus speed 

From Mount Hejnodu^ tQ Gangetic shores, 

Fraught as they ruu with the rich seeds of gold. 

Not far from hence, but near the southern main, 

The limits of the country Colis reach, 

By others Colchis nam'd. Here towering 8tce|>^ 

The rock Aornon rises high in view, 

E en to the mid-air region : not a bird 

Qf boldest pinion wings this subtile clime. 

There is moreover, wonderful to tell, 

In the rich region, which the Ganges laves, 

A pass esteemM most sacred : this of old 

Bacchus is said, in wrathful mood, distress'd, 

To have travers'd, when he fled : what time he 

changed 
The soft Nebrides for a shield of brass; 
And for the Thyrsus, bound with ivy round, 
He couch'd ^le pointed spear. Then first were 

seen . 
The zones and fillets, which his comrades wore. 
And the soft pliant vine-twigs, moving round 
In serpentine direction, changed to asps. 
These facts lay long unheeded : but in time 
TJbe natives quickened paid memorial due ; 
And call the road Nusaia to thl% day. . 
Soon as the lovely region was subdued 
By the God's prowess, glorying down he came 
From Mount Hemodus to the circling sea. 
There on the strand twoo belifiiks Ke reared^ 
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High and conspicuous, at the world's ^extreme. 

To enumerate all, who rove this wide domaia 
Surpasses human pow'r : the Gods can tell, 
The Gods alone : for nothing's hid from Heaven. 
Let it suffice, if I their worth declare. 
These were the first great founders in the world. 
Founders of cities and of mighty *** states : 
Who shew'd a path through seas, before unknown ; 
And when doubt rei^'d and dark uncertainty. 



^ Ad V. 1 1$4. He mentions these obelisks or pillars in another 
place, V. 623. 

EyOoi ri K«i r«iXs* Sifiatyttiof Aionrrv 

I»lw» vrMnoM-tp IF Iff i0Y»* i»0« ri Tmyynt 

At India's verge extreme^ on hills reroote. 
Where the proud Ganges pours the sacred stream 
Nusean cali'd^ and joins the southern wave, 
Beneath a grove of stately plane arise 
The lofty pillars of this arc-born God. 

The poet confounds Dionusus with Bacchus, as many others have 

done. 

evSmy^nki is Arc-born : it alludes to thePatnarc's preservation 

and second birth in the arc. The Greeks interpreted this, bom 

at Thebes, Hence Dionusus was made a native of Bceqtia. 
'^Dionysiut seems in this passage to speak of the Gods: but 

those, who by the antients were styled Gods, were the AOcNurtii 

Aaifioraf, 'H^MiJai, the heads of the Cuthite family, who per* 

formed what is h6re mentioned. 
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Who rendered life more certain. Thfsy first viewed* 

The starry lights, and form'd them into schemes* 

In the first ages, when the sons of men 

Knew not which way to turn them, they assigned 

To each his just department: they bestowed 

Of land a portion, and of sea a lot ; 

And sent each wandering tribe far off to share 

A different soil and climate. Hence arose 

The great diversity^ so plainly seen 

Mid nations widely severed 

Now farewell 

Ye shores and sea-girt isles : farcMPell the surge 
Of antient Nereus, and old Ocean's stream. 
Ye fountains too, and rivers ; and ye hills^ 
That wave with shady forests, all farewell. 
My way IVe sped through the wide pathless deep, 
By the bluff cape and winding continent : 
Tis time to seek some respite and reward. 

Such is the character given by the poet Diony- 
sius of the Indian Cuthites under their various 
denominations. It is to be observed, that the 
sons of Chus, however they may be distinguished^ 
whether they be styled Orita^, Arabians, Ethio* 
pians, or Erythreans, are in all places celebrated 
for science. They were sometimes called Phoi- 
nices : and those of that name in Syria were of 
Cuthite extraction ; as I hav^e before shewn. In 
consequence of this, the poet, in speaking of 



l!lliftifii^ri^^'*(i)i(i-^anit<|n«6{^'cfiaf^ H lie has 
eiOmteA af>bVe; lintf sp«cMe^ pMAly their 
original. 

...■.,■ 



/ 1 >. 



Upon tliC'Syrtan s*a tie people live, • ■ 
Who 6r^lft ihdit}«eHe» PhenfeiaiEi^; ThMfeare spHih^ 
From th* tf ut a#ti€Bt Erytktatt i^dck ; 
From tbaif-Ugte ii>jtoe,' who fi^if assayed th^ deep, ' 
And waftfcd inerb'haridfzd to cti^t»-unktidwn. 
Tlfefee tah aig^ftt^tf firit th)fr ifirry chtfif j 
Their ntof^fi^ fUiffk'd,' inA eBll'd theih by their 
nambs. ' 



*' Dionys. Perieg. v. 905. He add|, v. 9 10. ; 

tit (loes not distinguish between the Fhilistim and the trvie Phoi* 
irite^i iiifrho W^ft 6f k diferiei.t family. The former were the 
(Mphtbrim, of the Mizraim race; the laUer Cathites, of whoi^ 
lie skys truly; v; 911. that they fiossesbed, 

Bi/Cxoy T ay^m\Qfy x« r. A* 

I «•-« -I... 

Here they mixed with the sons of Canaan. 

2 
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EaVPT, 



AND OF THE 



AftRIVAL OF THE TITANS 



IN THAT COUNTRY, 



1 HAVE mentioned, that tbefe were two memo^ 
rable occurrences in antient history, which the 
learned have been apt to consider as merely one 
event. Tlie fif st was a regular migration of man- 
kind in general by divine appointment : the se- 
cond was the dispersion of the Cuthites, and 
their adherents, who had acted in defiance of 
this ordination. Of the consequences of their 
apostasy I have taken notice ; and of their being 
scattered abroad into different parts. The Miz- 
raim seem to have retired to their place of allots 
ment a long time before these occurrences : and 
were atte:nded by their brethren the sons of Phut. 
They had no share in the rebellion of the Cu- 
thites; nor in the Titanic war, which ensued. 
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The country, of which they were seized, wu that, 
which io aCtertimes had the Bame of Upper 
Egypt They called it the land of Mezor, and 
the land of Cham, from their two chief an* 
cestors: which the Greeks rendered 'Mesora, 
and ^Chamia. The lower region was at that 
time in great measure a morass, and little occu* 
pied. The Caphtorim had made some settle^ 
ments between Mount Casius and Pelusiupi ; but 
were obliged to quit them, and return to ' Pales- 
tina. In process of time, the Mizraim were di* 
vided into several great families, such as the Nap* 
thuhim, Lehabim, Ludim, Fathrusim, and others. 
They lived chiefly upon the lotos of the Nile> 
and the berb^agrostis : and sheltered themselves 
under sheds of mean workmanship^ which they 



' The Und of Egypt is called Mestre, MirfHy by Jofi^hot. 
Ant. 1. 1. c. 7* also Mtrp«n». Stephaous styles Egypt Moara, 
ifirhich is certainly a mistake for Musara, Mv^«p«, the land of 
^lysor. Cairo by the Arabs is now called Meser, and Mesre. 
See Leo Africanus, 1. 8. 

* The land of Ham by the lonians, and later writers, was ex- 
pressed Cbemia. Atyvwrcf Xnfjuaf naXtto't. Plutarch. Is. et Osir. 
p. 364. By Stephanus it is compounded, and rendered Hermo- 
Chumius, 'E^fto-Xt/^io^, in the masculine. The Copti call il 
Chrmi at this day. 

^ Amos, c. 9. V. 7. Jeremiali, c. 47. v. 4. 
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thatched with the flags of the ^ river. Iii process 
of time, they began to feed upon fish, which the 
same stream afforded ; and were clothed with 
the skins of beasts. They held the river in high 
reverence; and supposed, that man had some- 
how a relation to ' water. It is probable that 
some centuries lapsed, while they proceeded in 
this simple way of life, separated in a manner 
from the world, and unmolested by any foreign 
power. At last the Titanic brood, the Cuthites, 
being d riven from Babylonia, fled to different parts : 
and one very large body of them betook them- 
selves to Egypt. Eupolemus speaks of their dissi- 
pation, and calls them giants. *IIf0*otT»( it rrm 

(ru riufyif) uiro rifc r« 9f« mgyna^, rooc Ttymrrttt 
itctc^afnvah xaV oXny rwt ywf. IVhcn the tOODCT 

of Babel was by the hand of Heaven wer* 
thrawny the Giants were scattered aver the 
face of the earth. We may perceive, from what 
hto preceded, that they were a knowing and ex- 
perienced people ; of a family, which had been 
long engaged in opposition, and tried in some se- 
vere conflicts. As they had maintained them- 



^ Diodorot Sljc. 1. 1. p. 41. Omu^k <« rmt uaXxfjuiu 
'Ibid. 

^ Apud Eaaeb. Prep. Evang. 1. 9. p. 418* Diodonii mentions 
that there was a gigantic brood in the time of Isis. 1. 1. p. 23* 
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ftdves by a grand coofederacy, they knew how to 
obey, and weresen$ibIeof the advantages of being 
tiiid^r one head* ^ It n then no wonder, tliat a 
people w^ldiftcipUned^and united, sliould atonoe 
^M 4.he 'Sovereignty over a nation so rude and un- 
experienced as the lilizraiin* They took Memphis 
withease, which was then the frontier town in Egypt 
This they hekl solely to themselvies; and afterwards 
•ovwran the whote region above, and kept it in 
'Subjection. Manethon tlierefore might very truly 
tay, ffiii^i HMi 0LfAtt)(inti Tfiif x^^^ s»^«v* Thty 
•^ei^ed the country without the least opposition : 
iwtM single battle zoos hazarded. There are many 
fragments of antient history which mention the 
^coming of the Cuthites from Babylonia into. the 
'lan4of Mizraim^ and the country changing its 
K\znfe. • An account of this sort is to be found in 
' Suidas. He tells us, that ^ Ramesses^ th^ eon of 
Bebis (of Babylovia) who zcas tAe sou of^Zeutk, 
coiiie into the regioyi called Mcstrc€,a^ uud gained 
ithe severeigntifi oxer the people of the countrj/. 
He was the person zvhom thtjf afterwards called 
JEgyptus ; and the region zcas dttjiommled fropn 



Oaion. p. 29* P^f^i^fvwts-^ Ai/irro^ xaAU^fo; — ^trvw^^Mf'tf nut 
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*im. Others S9,y^ thkt it was \ Sttltos ; othets that 
it was Belua, who was called, JEgyptua;* aad 
that from, hiui* the country b^Eid its naaieu 

conyuered tke Mizmim, ^yled Mdtmpode$^ caiied 
//re country lifter one of his tmu Jitits^ JEgyptus. 
Itx all these cases^i;! have shewn, that for. a singular 
we qiustput a plural ; and by fieins uaderstaiiBd a 
people stykd BeleMo?, who c^iniie from. Babylbnis^ 
ManethoQ, who was an £gy{)tk(iT| \giv£8 the most 
particular actMnint of their inroiHiI. fVc had once, 
'"^ says he, a kxNg ^tamed TimmSy iii whose reigUy i 
know not why,, it pleased God to ^isit us tckh a Mast 
of his displeasure^ when . of u sudden there imme 
upon this couMfjfy a large My of obscure people 
(to y«r9c v^<rv(^o%) ftvm ike -east ; who with great 
boldness invuded the land, and took it without cp^ 
posit ii^. The chief of our people thty . redac^. ta 
obedience^ and then in a most cruel manner set. fire 
to their towns^ and overturned their tentples. Their 
behaviour to the natives ttas ^>ery barbarous : for 



• A»yi;«Toj ^f h x^tf^a ixAqdij avo 7U 'pxriMtt; Z^^^. Theoph. ad 
Autolycum. p. 39*2. There iceras to be some mistake in this 
hhrtory ; for Setbos was Ar kiTig of liTtcr date. 

^^holia in ]£soh. Prometh. p. 5S. 

*^ Joi^hoi 609 trt Apion. 1.. 1 . p. 44-1. 
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thof slaughtered tlie men, and made slavee of th^ 
wives and children. At length they constituted 
one of their body tobe their king} whose name was 
Salatis. He resided at Memphis, holding oil the 
Upper and Lower country tributary; and having 
garrisons in every place of consequence. He took 
particular care to secure every part to the east^ as 
the Assyrians were then very powerful; and he 
foresaw, that they would one time or another make 
an attempt upon his kingdom. And having (^served 
a city, which lay particularly commodious in the 
name of&sns, to the east of the Buhastite ri ve r, 
which was called Avaris {a namcy that had some 
relation to the antient mythology if the country^yf 
he set about fortifying it in the strongest manner^ 
placing in it a garrison of two hundred and fofty^ 
thousand men. Hither he resorted in summer to 
receive the corn, which he exacted, and to pay his 
arny ; and at the same time to make a shew bf 
exercising and disciplining his troops, by way of 
terror to other nations. He afterwards gives aii 
accoant of six kings, who are represented as in a 
continual state of hostility with the natives ; ofui. 
who seemed to labour, if possible, to root out tha^ 
very name of an Egyptian. The Shepherds are 
said to have ntaintained themselves in this situation 
for five hundred and eleven years. At last the 
natives of Upper Egypt rose in opposiuon to them, 
and defeated them under the conduct of king 
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HaUsphragmuthosis. They afterwards beleagured 
them in their strong hold Avaris ; which seeifis 
to have been a walled province, containing no less 
than ten thousand square " Arourss. Here they 
maintained themselves for a long space : but at 
last under Thumosis, the son of the former king, 
they were reduced to such straits, as to be glad to 
leave the " country. 

In the course of diis liistory Manethon tells us^ 
that the whole body of this people were called 
Ucsous, or as '^ Eusebius mtfre truly expresses it, 
TietMWf, Ucousos. This term is analogous to 
Usiris, Uchoreus, and many other titles in £gypt; 
and undoubtedly means the Noble ^ Cusean. Ma- 
nethon gives another interpretation; but owns, 
that Uc in the sacred language signified something 



" KmrmiXtwhvuu i' iK T99w^ ^ff* 'X***** fi^pftm mtf ^nftfur^Mf^ 
AifUfiy «Mfi« Tf TMry. JoMpb. coat Ap. 1. 1. p. 445. AvarU 
was the city Aar, the Ceroaiore of Grecian writeriy at the apex 
of Delta. Abaris was properly AbariiDy the city of the pasMfe 
near the moantain of Arabia. These two places are continually 
coolbnnded. Avaris was from "IIK* the city of Orus : Abaris from 
TUTf to deDominated from being situated in the psmsge frito 
Upper Egypt, and guarding that past. It was probably the rnoM 
which was afterwards called Babylon. The two.pbns were yrttf 
near, which makes the mistake of OMre consequence. 
. '* ICanethon apud Josephum supra. 

*' Pmp. Evang. 1. to. p. 500. 
: '^Sfavol.i.f. 9S. 
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Royal. Yx xftA* lif»p y\bivt^eut fi»a:tXim vt/dAivii. 

Hence we may learn for certain, what was .meant 
by the sacred language ; and consequently, n^hat 
•was also the sacred character in Egypt : and be 
assured, tliat they were the antient -EihiopiCy or 
ClKilda'ic:. for the original Ethiopia .was no other 
.than Chaldea. This writer adds, nvcr . if Afyuru 
a'jTii; Afo&Sa; fiiv«i : hut somt sajfj that they .were 
Arabians. This.isa title of the saroe purport; 
'for the Arabians were originally Cuthites, or 
Ethiopians. Hence the province of Cushan in 
Egypt, the same as the land of Cfoslien, was called 
the Arabian nome; which was tlie best of tbe 
land of Egypt. They were also styled Hel- 
lenes, tPhceuices, Auiita; ; the last of which 
titles is of ^reat consequence in the .history 
and chronology of the country. The people 
so called were the first who reigned in Egypt : 
and with them the iiistory of that people 
. must coinnience. Syncellu^, who follows the an^ 
tient Chronicle, in speaking of the dynasties in 
the 'Egyptian chronology, mentions the Aurita.^ 
as the first who reigned. '* n^uroy twv Auf^rwv. 
They were the same. as the 'H^iSmj, Scmidci, who' 
are placed in tlie.sanie rank. 

We are told by Manethon, that the whole 



** Syiicellus. p. .'"il. 
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l)ody of this people had the appellation of Royal 
Shepherds. But I should imagine, that this title 
was more particularly given to their kings ; who, 
by Africanus and others, are styled the ** Hellenic 
and Royal Shepherds. It was a mark of distinc- 
tion which they borrowed from their ancestors in 
Babylonia ; among whom it seems to have been 
common. *^ It is remarkable, that the first tyrant 
npon earth masked his villainy under the meek 
title of a Shepherd. If we may credit the Gen- 
tile writers, it was under this pretext that Nira- 
rod framed his opposition, and gained an undue 
sovereignty over his brethren. He took to him- 
self the name of Orion, and Alorus ; but sub- 
joined the other abovementioned : and gave out 
that he was born to be a protector and guardian : 
or, as it is related from Berosus ; *' ^rovSt ivi( cwvth 

\oyov ihafayaty in fxiv th \i<a ITOIMENA o 0fO( a«'o- 

Jiifai. He spread a report abroad, that God had 
marked him out for a Shephei^d to his peo* 
pie. Hence this title was assumed by other 
kings of the country, as may be seen in the 



*^ £<riea(i^it«Tq ivfOLTiia noi/xtMf '£A\«m( /?a^iXiK. SyDCellttS* 
p. 61. 

*^ IIoi^iMf ^1 iSa^iMk Xiyorraw. Scholia in ^schyli Persas, 
V. 74. I am the Lord, that faith of Cyrus, he iamy Shepherd. 
Isaiah, c. 44. v. 2S. 

*• Abydenus apud Euseb. Chron. p. 5. 
VOL. IV. X 
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'^ Chalda'ic history : and from them it was bor^ 
rowed by those of the family, who came into 
Egypt. It was a favourite appellation : and by 
this they may be traced, both here, and in 
every ^ settlement which they made. All their 
ancestors were esteemed of this profession ; and 
most of their Gods were styled, Nopoi x«i !!•<• 
fAim^ Pastors and Shepherds ; particularly Dionu- 
sus, Orus, Pan, Zeuth, and Osiris. ^' An antient wri* 
ter, alluding to the Cuthites in Egypt, and to their 
first king, styles the latter Telegonus, afordgner; 
one tliat came from a far country : and he de- 
scribes him as the son of Orus, the Sb^herd, 
" Sub Acherre, in ^gypto xegnavit Telegonus, 



'* AA;^poy {yiTQi NiC^tf^) IToi^tyae. ^xu^ irot/xiiy. Abydenus. ibid. 
Aaei>»e» noi/Afyoe ffanTitv^mt. Apollodorus. ibid. p. 6. 'I his title 
wa» probably borrowed from the church of God. The Deity 
seems from the most early times to have been represented as the 
Shepherd of his people. This was retained by those who were 
apostates. from the truth. They gave it to the Gods, which they 
introduced ; and assumed it themselves. Many types and allu- 
sions were borrowed from the same quarter. 

^ It obtained in Greece. Hence lltt/btiiy Peca-iXivq. Uo^fuivtff^ 
v^ifMify ii fiaaV^v^, Hesycb. Xloii^aw^y ij /So^iAivf. Scholia in 
Persas iBschyli. v. 241. 

^' £usebii Chron. Hieron. Interprete. p. 14. 

^^ Syncellits expresses it Acheres. p. 155. 

Acheres, like Uchorus, is probably a compound of Ach o? 
Uch, and Heres ; the great Sittu 
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Ori Pdsioris films. The narhe Achefres is i coi/ii- 
pound of Heres, prcynounced Cheres, and Gh^r- 
res, the Sun. Most of the primilTive occurreticts 
in E^pt are appropriated to the reigns of Apis, 
Omrf, Vulcan, Timaus, the sanie as Tdmus and- 
Thamaz, Tfliese were all sacred titles, and did 
not relate tb any particular king. For, notwilh- 
staridlng the boasted antiquity, and the endless 
dynasties of the E^ptians, they had in reality no ' 
king of the countiy to whose time thesfe facts 
could be referred. Their first moharchs were 
certainly the Cuthites styled Auritsb, who built 
the city Aur, cdfed Avaris, in the land of Go- 
sUM, ind norfie of Helfopolis. Telegonn* is abov6' 
said tb have been the offspring of a Deity : for 
it wais usual for persons to be denominated th^ 
children of the God whom they worshipped. 
Fronf hence it arosei thait tbis foreigner was styled 
the son of Grus ; and his people in like manner 
were called thcOritse or Aurita& ; as I have men- 
tiotled bfefbre. They likewise esteemed themselves 
the offspring of Zeuth : and are said to have been 
the first aifter the Gods who reigned in Egypt. 
These Gods' wrtt no other than their ptincipal 
ant^tors ; whose natries were in aftertimes pre-- 
fixed to the lists of their kings. Alexa:nder th^ 
Great, in a very large letter to his mother Olym- 
pias, takes notice of this intelligence, which he 
had extorted from one of their priests. He 

X 2 
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learned from this person the secret history of the 
country ; and, among other things^ that after 
Ilephaistus, or Vulcanus, succeeded the offspring 
of Zeuth. These were deified men, to whom di- 
vine honours were paid ; and who were the Das- 
mones and 'Hf*«9ioi of after ages. ** Alexander 
ille magnus, Macedo, insigni volumine ad ma- 
trem suam scripsit, metu suas potestatis proditum 
sibi de Diis hominibus, a sacerdote secretum. 
Illic Vulcanum facit omnium principem ; et po3- 
tea Jo vis genteni. 

However they may have degenerated after* 
wards, their religion at first was ^e purbatZa- 
ba*ism« They worshipped the sun and the moon, 
and other celestial bodies : but had no images ; 
nor admitted any resemblance byway of.adora* 
ration. The Egyptians seem to have been quite 
the reverse ; and were lapsed into a gross species 
of idolatry. This was the reason, when the Cu- 
thites came among them, that they ruined their 
temples, and overthrew their altars ; not being 
able to bear the baseness . of their superstition. 
They were however of great service to this peo^ 
pie, and compensated for the evil which they 
are said to have brought upon them. Their his- 
tory is continually alluded to by antient writers. 



*^ Minucii Felicis Ociavius. l63. 
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who point out the country from whence they 
came. Eusebius takes notice of a tradition of 
the Ethiopians arrival in these parts ; and says, 
that they came from the river ** Indus. I have 
shewn, that the Tigris was the original river 
called Indus : that the Choaspes, a branch of it, 
was said, ** Jaxhv hSov Hoi^, to furnish an Indie 
stream : and this name came from the sons of 
Chus ; who both in these parts, and in others, 
where they settled, were peculiarly styled Indi. 
Stephanus Byzantinus, speaking of the antient 
names of Egypt, among others mentions, that it 
was called ^ Musara, and Aetia ; which last it 
received from one Actus, an Indian. I have 
. taken notice, that the name ^gyptus was from 
the same quarter ; and that it was conferred by ^ 
son of Belus of Babylonia. Eustathius gives ^ 
like account of the antient names of Egypt ; and 
says, that it was called Aetia from pne Actus, an 



Euseb. Chron. p. 26. Syncdhifc. p. 151. 

AiOi«ar0K rottvf Ifo^eo^t v^vrat avatruv ytyvtwaif mm r»( #ir«^fif r 
IK rovTtfp i/A^a»iK fi»a»— ^flt^i ^f xai Tti< Aiyv^rrut^ AVoixtfc Icunrmw 
vvMfx*^Vy Oortfi^oq iiynoraiAUft Ti)$ ftiroixioK* Diodorus 8ic« 1. 3. p. 
143, 144. 

** Dionys. «ri^njy»ij. v. 1074. 

*^ Mvafa (read Mvo'ctfo) — x»i Airi«, «9re r»ro( hia Airir. See 
also Sckolia it Dionys. v. S39. - 
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][n4ian. He adds, that it was also called ^thiQ? 
pia, from a body of Ethiopians who 8ettle4 

there, ^^ 7Ef » (jy veXAoi rm wm\»k^v Irftfnft ,* 9f 

jphom many of the anticnt historians make tnentitm. 
They plight well take notice of them, for thcif 
arrival was a wonderful sra, and much to b^ 
remembered in the annals of i^gypt Though 
jhey behaved in a tyrannical manner, yet thqf 
performed mighty works, and benefited the cquAt 
try greatly. Their yery oppression obligee} ^9 
^izraim to exert themselves, and afforded them 
an opportunity of improving both in literature 
^p4 ^riT^s, H.epc^ the latter were of necessity 
f nrich^d with much knowledge, to which other? 
wise they had been strangers. 

Af the titne when the Cuthite Ethiopian^ art 
rived. Lower Egypt was in great measure ^ 
** morass : but under their direction it was drained 
by numerous canals, and rendered the most beaur 
tiful country in the world. They carried a sluice 
with vast labour from the Pelusiac branch of the 



^or^/A*«, Kcu AtfiAoirta )[»« t»$ Mutt AiOiosraf, xrX. £u$tath. in D^« 
ODys. ad v. 1^39- See Eus^bii Chron. p. 29. 

^' KadoXtf yap mv »vy vaav AiyvTrrot Xiyttortt » X^f^'f ahXa &#* 
XapTTODr ytyonpcti ktK, Diodor. 1. 3. p. |44« 

M»j» ^ x^^^ woTttfMXfiff^S^ Ibid. 

eayMo-aa yap %9 ii Aiyvrro^. PluU Is. et Osi^. p^ SQjm 

I 
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Nile to the western gulf of the Red Sea. Part of 
it remains at this day, and passes thix>ugh Grand 
Cairo towards Matarea, and is kept up with 
^ great care. The chief of the pyramids at Ccv 
chome were erected by them. Herodotus men- 
tions a tradition of their being, built in the time 
of the Shepherd '** Philitis, when Egypt was un- 
der great calamities ; when princes reigned whose 
names were held by the people in abomination. 
The modern Arabs have afccounts of their bein^ 
built by '' Ian Ebn liin. By this is signified, that 
they were construeted by the lonim, the sons of 
that Ion, called lonas, and lonichus, of Babylo- 
nia. Juba in his history took notice, that the 
city Heliopolis was not the work of the native 
Egyptians, but of '* Arabians : by which name 
the sons of Chus are continually distinguished: 
They raised the most antient obelisks in Egypt ; 
which were formed of one piece, yet of an ama- 
zing size : and the granate, of which they con- 
sist, is so hard, that scarcely any tool now-a- 
days can make an impression. Hence it is matter, 
of wonder, how they were originally framed and 



** See Pocock, and Norden's Travels in Egjrpt. 

3* Herod, l. 2. c. 128. 

^' Herbelot Biblioth. Oriental. 

'* Plin. 1. 6. p. 343. 
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engraved. They were full of hieroglyphics, cu* 
riously wrought ; which, as we learn from Cassio* 
dorus, were antient "Chaldaic characters. These 
were the sacred characters of Egypt, known only 
to the ^priests ; which had been introduced by 
the Cuthite Ethiopians. 

I have often taken notice of a common mis- 
take among the Greek and Roman writers ; who, 
when the sacred terms grew obsolete, supposed 
the Deity of the temple to have been the person 
by whom it was built Thus it is said of the 
Chaldaic God Mithras, that he first erected the 
obelisks in Egypt. " Primus omnium id (obe- 
liscorum erectionem) instituit Mitres, qui in Solis 
Urbe regnavit, somnio jussus. Mitres was no 
other than Mithras, the same as Arez, and Osiris, 
who was greatly reverenced in the eastern world. 



^' Obeliscorum prolixitas ad Circi altitudinem sublevatur : 
jcd prior Soli, inferior Lunae Jicafus est : ubi sacra priscorum 
Chalddkis signis, quasi Uteris, indicantur. Cassiodorus. I. 3. 
Epist. 2. and Epist. 51. 

They had two sorts of letters. Ai^«0'ioi7» ^c y^afjtfiaa'i ^itftrai, 
Herod. 1. 1>. c. S6. 

'♦ Plin. I. 36. c. 8. 

^' By this, however, is pointed out the norae in which the 
Cuthites settled : the same as Zoao, of which Goshen was a 
part. 
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He did not reign at '* Heliopolis ; but was there ' 
adored : nor did he raise the obelisks ; but they 
were erected to his honour. His rites were intro- 
duced into Egypt by the people abovementioned. 
But he was more commonly represented under 
the character of Osiris and Orus. Stephanus^ in 
like manner, speaks of Mithras, as a man, and 
joins him with Phlegyas. He says, '* that these 
two xvert the authors of the Ethiopic rites and 
worship : for they were by birth Ethiopians : 
which people were the first nation constituted in 
the world; ajid the firsts zvhich enacted laws, and 
taught men to reverence the Gods. All this is 
true of the Chaldaic Ethiopians. A large body of 
this people settled in Ethiopia above Egypt : and 
from their history we may learn how much the 
Egyptians were indebted to their ancestors. They 
in some degree looked upon the Egyptians as a 
'^ colony from their family ; and so far is true, 
that they were a draft from the great Amonian 



c»9y x»( co/A^K tx,^na'a9T9. OvojuMK^tf^i h Ttf( a»T»tf( TUTwy M*6^«i' k«i 
4>Xi7t/a», a^^pctf A»6»o9ra( rs yivoc Steph. B)zaiit. By this we 
£i)d, (hat the sous of Chub, Cdlicd here Ethiupians, were the 
iiisl constJiutcil jMfoplc, and the authors of idolatrous rites. 

^7 ^^^1 j^ A»/v^T»W( arsiKtff imvruf vira^x**'' Diodor. 1. 3» 
p. Ui. 
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body, of which the Mizraim and the Cuthites 
were equally a part Nothing can more satisfac* 
torily prove that the Cuthite Ethiopians had been 
in Egypt, and ruled there, than the laws of the 
'* country, which were plainly Ethiopic. And 
Xiot only the la)¥$, but, as we are assured by 
^Diodorus, the rites of sepulture, and the ho- 
nours paid to the antient kings, their ancestors, 
were Ethiopic Institutions. ' I have mentioned 
from Cassiodorus, that the sacred character! 
upon the obelisks were of Chaldaic original; 
which is the same as ^ Ethiopic. In confirnia* 
tion of this, Diodorus tells us, that these charac* 
ters in Egypt were known only to a few who 
were of the priesthood. But that in Ethiopia 
they were the national character, and universally 
^' understood. In short, this writer assures us^ 
that the rites in both nations had a great resem* 
blance, so as to be nearly the ♦^same. The 



Diodor. 1. 3. p. 144. 

3«» Ibid. 

^° Diodorus makes mention AtOi&««xft;y y^xfAfiart^p tup ««#* 
AiyvTTiot; KaXVjKfiiiuy Icpoy^t;^«xA;Jr. p. 145. 

p. 144. 

*^ TflcTi avfrifAarm rv» Ufiu» va^avXnffteuf cx'*' To^iv mmfa #^« 

^•T{()o»; To»( cGirfai. Ibid. 
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priests in ^ach were recluse, and given to celU 
bacy. They alike used the tonsure, and wore 9. 
^anfient of linen : and they used to carry in their 
hands a sceptre^ or staff, which at the top had 
Tuiroy af oTf on J»», the representation of a plough ; 
undoubtedly in meiporial of their ancestor, on* 
6f (tf^oc ynf, the great husbandmarL Their bonnetsi, 
as well as those of their kings, were ornamented 
with figures of serpents : for they held the serpent 
as aacred, and were addicted to the Ophite wpr** 
sbip. 

. Among the cities which the Cuthites built in 
figypt, there was one in the nome called Men £1 M 
(MmAarruc), or Provincia Dei Luni. This city 
ifras called Canobus, and was opposite to tli« 
island Argasus. The Grecians ascribed the builds 
ing of this city to Menelaus of Sparta : but Aris*' 
tides assures us, that it was far prior to the 9ra, 
when that personage was supposed to have been 
in Egypt. *^ / was told^ says this wntcr, fron^ a 
priest of consequence at Canobus^ that this plact 
had its name many ages before the arrival of Me* 



Xjfva-QV9 tiafou Arislid. Oratib Agypt. vol. 5. p. 60B. 
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nelaus. He did not mention the name of the plaee 
so articulately^ as to give me an opportunity of ex-- 
pressing it in Grecian characters. Besides^ it did not 
correspond with our idiom : nor was it round and 
smooth, but quite of the Egyptian cast, and hard 
to be uttered. Thus much I learned from him, 
that it signified a golden foundation. I make no 
doubt but the term, upon which the priest 
founded his notion, was Cuthim ; which un- 
doubtedly signifies gold : but at the same time it 
it is the plural of Cuth, and relates to the Cuthites. 
The later Egyptians did but very imperfectly un- 
derstand their original language, and misinter- 
preted their traditions. The original terms 
certainly signified a Cuthite foundation. They 
related not to gold, but to the *♦ Cuthim, who 
founded the city Canobus upon the lower and 
most western part of Delta. 

The saciied emblems in use among this people 
were at first innocent, but in time proved the 
source of much superstition. Many of these were 
taken from the forms of animals, by which they 
distinguished both the titles and attributes of their 



** The terras- were probably ana pH, Adoii Cuthim. Tliey 
may be interprated a gulden foundation, or a Cuthite foundation, 
indiff(*rently. Adon Cuthim may aUo refer to Canobus, the God 
of the Cuthite. Adon Cuthiui, Deus Cutha^^orum. 

O 
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Gods. By these means the Deity and the animal 
had the same name; and* the latter, in couae* 
quence of it, was entitled to much honour and 
reverence. As all their cities were denominated 
from some God, they seem to have made use of 
these animals as so many devices, by which their 
cities were distinguished. Hence we read of 
Lycopolis, Leontopolis, Latopolis, and the city 
of Mendes, the goat. The hawk, the ibis, the 
crocodile, the dog, were all used for sacred marks 
of distinction. After the Cuthites had drained 
Lower Egypt, and had there built cities, it is 
probable that every city had some one of these 
sacred emblems represented in sculpture, either 
upon the gates, or upon the entablature, of their 
temples. This characteristic denoted its name, as 
well as the title of the Deity, to whom the place 
was sacred. And the Deity in those cities was 
often worshipped under such particular symboL 
This is plainly alluded to in some of the poets. 
They have represented the dispersion of the sons 
of Chus from Babel, as the tlight of the Gods 
into Egypt; where they are supposed to have 
sheltered themselves under the form of Uiese sa- 
cred animals. Ovid, in particular, describes this 
flight ; and though he has in some degree con- 
founded the history, yet the original purport may, 
I think, be plainly discerned. What I allude to 
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JD to be fdniid in thd song of the Pic^ ^hen 
contends with the Af usds. 



^ Bella canit Superftm; falsoque in honore Gi-^ 
gantas 
Ponit, et extenuat magnoram facta Deoruiti, 
Emissumque im^ de sede Typhoea narrat 
Coelitibus fecisse metum ; cunctosque dedisM 
Terga fugas : donee fessos ^gyptia tellus 
Ceperity et septem discretus in ostia Nilus. 
Hue quoqueTerrigenam venisse Typhoea ||||rra(^> 
Et se mentitis Superos cel^sse figuris. ^^^ 
Duxque gregis, dixit, fit Jopiter : unde i(!l|piri^ 
Nunc quoque formatus Libys est cum cd']%ibus 

Ammon. 
Delius in con''0, proles Semeleia capro, 
Fele soror Phoebi, mvek Satuniia vaccft, 
Pisce Venus latuit, Cyllenius Ibidis alis. 

Ovid distinguishes between the Giants and the 
Gods, through mistake. The Giants, or Titans, 
were the Deities, who fled; and Typhon, the 
same as Typhoeus, by which is meant divine ven- 
geance, pursued them. The solution of the his- 
tory is obvious. It amounts to this; that the* 



♦' Mctamorph. 1. 5. t, 319. 
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Guthites fled from Typhon, or Typhceus, and be- 
took themselves to Egypt, where they sheltered 
themselves. Here they built many cities^ where 
they instituted the religion of their country ; and 
where their exiled Deities were in aftertimes wor- 
shipped under different symbols ; such as a ram, 
a lion, a ^ goat, and the like. Of these Deities 
I have before taken notice^ and shewn, that they 
were the chief ancestors of the Cuthites; from 
some of whom the Egyptians were equally de« 
scended. Hence they also looked upon them<- 
selves as the offspring of the Gods. ^^ *Oi rof m* 

It 16 extraordinary that Manethon, in speaking 
of the Cuthites, should describe them as ifo ywq 
iMTDfAoi, people of an obscure and ignoble race. This 
cannot be rendered consistent with their general 
character. They were the descendants of persons 
well known, who were represented even by their 
enemies as a race of superior beings. They were 
styled Gods, and Demigods, and the children of 
Heaven. The Egyptians, who hated their ty- 
ranny, yet, in some degree, revered their memory* 
They are called by Manethon the Royal Shep- 



^Ste Antoninus Liberalis from Nicander, concerning Xh% 
changes, which the Gods underwent upon their Aight from 
Typhon into Egypt. Fab. £8. p. 145. 

^^ Calliithenet apud Fabricium. vol. 14. p. 148. 
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herds; and are also styled Phoenjces, and Hel- 
lenes : which tenns, whether they were under*^ 
stood or not by the writers, who have transmitted 
them, were certainly titles of the highest honour. 
They were a people who valued themselves greatly 
upon their descent, and kept up the best memo- 
rials of their family. They pretended to be de- 
rived from the ** Sun ; and were called Heliada^ 
or the Solar Race. Thev were the descendants 
of the original Titanians, who were so highly re- 
verenced by their posterity, and whom Orpheus 
addresses, as the origin of the ^ Hellenic nations. 
Inconsequence of this, I cannot help thinking, 
that what is rendered ao-unAOf, was an antient term 
of a very different purport. Manethon wrote in 
Greek ; and being led by the ear, has changed this 
word to one familiar to him in that language; by 
which means he has well nigh ruined a curious 
piece of history. What he has rendered Asemos, 
ignoble, the Dorians would have expressed Asa- 
mos ; which in the original was Asamah, 7ioble 
anddivine. By tliis was signified, that the Shep- 
herds were of a ^"^ royal or celestial race, the chil- 



*' 'pa^fo-^r*;; 'HX»» -nra^. From Hemiapion in Marccllinus. 
1.17. p. 126. 

^' Orphic. Hymn. 36. 

'° Analogous to {Dtt^n, Hasamen, of the Hebrews, which sig- 
nifies Princes. 
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dren of Heaven. Asanaah was the name of the 
Deity among the Samaritans and Syrians. The 
God of Hamath was called ^' Asamah : and in the 
antient Samaritan Pentateuch it is said to have 
been made use of as the name of the true God : 
for instead of the words, Inprincipio creavit Deu3., 
there was substituted, Inprincipio creavit Asamah. 
Some think that this is only a false imputation of 
the Jews, who hated the Samaritans. It may pos- 
sibly be false, that the term was thus applied : 
yet it shews, that such a title certainly existed, 
and was in use. The people of Hamath, who 
were transplanted into the land of Israel, built a 
city of this name, undoubtedly in honour of their 
country ** God. Selden expresses it Asima ; and 
assures us that thei^e was such a Deity. " Deum 
fuisse Asima, et sacra ^* Scriptura, et citatus Jo- 



*' Selden de Diis Syris. Syutag. 2. p. 252. 

Asama was the name of a river in Mauritania. Ptol. Geogr. 
1. 4. c. 1. Fluvius sacer, vel divinus. 

'^ Asima oppidum in terrsl Judas, quod aedificdrunt hi, qui ad 
earn venerant de Emat. Hieron. in Locis Hebraeis. Asama seems 
to be in purport the same as Ovfaroq ; and to relate to Sam and 
Samah, Coelum. The priests of this Deity were called Samansei ; 
and were to be found in many parts of the world. See Clemens 
Alexand. and others. 

*' Selden de Diis Syris. Syntag. 2. c. 9. p. 252. 

*♦ 2 Kings, c. 27- v. 30. 

VOL. IV. T 
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sephi locus ostendunt. From the above I am In- 
clined to think, that the original term related lo 
^^ Heaven; and was of a different purport from 
that, by which it is rendered in Manethon. It was 
a title, I imagine, common among the Syrians, 
and all tlie family of Ham. 

From some circumstances not well explained in 
the history of the Cuthite Shepherds, Josephus has 
been induced to think, that they were his ances-^ 
tors ; and that the account given by Manethon 
related entirely to the sojournment of the sobs' 
of Israel in Egypt. Sir John Marsham dissents 
from him ; and with good reason : for the histo- 
ries of the two people are repugnant, and can 
hever be reconciled. Among other arguments, 
he takes notice, that the Israelites, >vhen they 
cairie into Egypt, were in number but seventy; 
whereas the Shepherds were two hundred and 
^^ forty thousand. The former were in a state of 
servitude, and grievously oppressed : but the latter 
exercised lordship ; and made their whole land 
tributary. Add to this, that the Israelites were 
detained ; and refused the leave they sued for, to 



^* Anakigous lo Saniah of the Arabians, I^JDU^. 

'^ Marsham's Chroriol. sec. 8. p. 10 J. and sec. 12. p. 309. 
Herman Witsius rel'ers the history of the JShephercJs to Abraham. 
1. 3. p. 210. 
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dej)ai*t. ' The Shepherds would not go,- till they 
vere by force driven oiit of the country. These 
arguments alone are of such force, as to set aside 
the notions of Josephus, Had he not been 
blinded with too great zeal for his countrymen,, 
the authoi" whom he quotes, affords sufficient evi- 
dence to overturn his hypothesis. Manethon 
plainly specifies two sets of people, one of which 
succeeded to the other. The first were the Cu- 
thite Shepherds from Babylonia : the second were 
the Israelites, who had the land given to them, 
which the former had deserted. This was the 
district of Auris, or Avaris ; which the Cuthites 
had fortified, and in which they were finally be* 
sieged. After their departure, it was demolished 
by king Amosis, as we are informed by Apion : 

^^ xaT((rxa\)ni yeif rnk Aaet^iv AfMO^n, It WaS afterwards 

given to the Israelites by Amenophis, who b repre- 
sented as third inclusive from Amosis. ^ Tu» tot* 

(A/Afkof i(). upon the people being distressed^ Ame- 
nophis granted them for an habitationy the city 
Avarisy which had been deserted by the Shepherds. 



^'' Tatianus Assyrius. p. 2/3. 

Clemens Alcxand. Sirom. 1. 1. p. 379- Eutcb. Prap. 1. 10. 

c. 11. 

'• Joscpbus contra Ap. 1. 1. p. 460. 
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It was not merely a city, but, as I have before 
mentioned, a walled province ; for it contained 
no less than ten thousand square ^ arourse. In 
this was a city Aur, Ti», called Avaris, and Aouaris, 
AH«f K, by the Grecians ; the Cercasora of Mda, 
and other writers. Manethon particularizes the 
people, to whom this district was ceded ; though 
he has in many respects sadly confounded their 
history. He says, that they were employed in 
acts of servitude, and greatly oppressed: but 
they were delivered, and formed into a republic, 
by one, who was their lawgiver, and whose name 
was ^ Moses. These data, though culled out of a 
deal of heterogeneous matter, are very clear^ and 
jdeterminate : and if learned men, instead of try- 
ing to adapt these plain facts to the flood of 
Ogyges, the «ra of Argos, or the landing of Da- 
naus in Greece, had chosen to abide by what is 
so evident and satisfactory, the history of Egypt 
would have been less obscure. But the Fathers, 
through whose hands we receive the greatest part 
of our knowledge, are all to a man misted by these 
notions : and the testimony of the best historians 
is set aside, because it does not agree with some pre- 
conceived opinion ; being found either too much 

^^ Josephus contra Ap. I. 1. p. 446. 

See Observations upen the AntientHistory of Egpyt.v.vi.p. 15S. 
160. 

Kai wjjfo^svTopivSn Mift/cnif. Josephus cont. Ap. 1, 1 . p. 46l. 
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before, or after, the reign of Phoroneus, and Apis ; 
or the landing of Cadmus, the Phenician. In re- 
spect to the history of the Shepherds, the best 
writers have been greatly mistaken, by proceed-! 
ing always upon extremes. They suppose, either 
that the people spoken of were solely the Israelites, 
which is the opinion of Josephus, and his ad* 
herents :- or else that they were a people entirely 
of another race ; and appropriate the history ac*. 
cordingly. But there is a medium, to he ob« 
sefved : for it is certain that they, were two separate 
bodies of people, who came at difFereat times : and 
they are plainly distinguished by Manethon. 
Those, who are mentioned with Moses, are pos« 
terior to the others, and inhabited the very pro-^ 
vince which the former had vacated. It is like* 
wise mentioned by the same writer, that these' 
second Shepherds were once under the rule of an. 
*' Heliopolitan, a person of great influenqe ; who 
advised them not to reverence the sacred animals - 
of the country, nor regard the gods : nor to injter- 
marry with the Egyptians ; but to confine them,-* 
selves to those of their own family. The name 
of this person was Otretftnfogy Osarsiph. Now I am 
persuaded, that Osarsiph is nothing else but a mis-' 



^' Joseph, contra Ap. L 1. p. ^0* 
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take in arrangement for^ Sar-Osiph, the LordOsiph^ 
by which, no doubt, is meant Joseph of the 
Scriptures. Manethon has to be sure greatly ooa- 
fused the account, and at the close says, that 
Osarsiph at last changed his name to Moses ; by 
which means he would make them appear as the 
same person. He has likewise interspersed much 
foreigft matter, and is guilty of gross anachro* 
nisms; notwithstanding which, he affords suffi- 
cient light to ascertain the history of the two 
people. And in respect to the Israelitish Shep- 
herds, we may be assured, that by Sar-Osiph they 
were introduced into Egypt ; and that they were 
led out of it by Moses. Joseph was the cause of 
great wealth and plenty to the Egyptians, and 
was accordingly esteemed a great benefactor. 
They likewise looked upon him as a revealer of 
hidden mysteries, a discloser of the will of the 



* Sar is a Prince, and the term continually occurs in the 
history of Egypt ^ and of other countries ; hence we read of Sar- 
chon, Sar-don or Sar-Adon,Sar-Api8, Sar-Apion, Sar-Adon-Pul ; 
or Sardanapalus. The name of Sarah was the same as Hera, 
Lady, See vol. I. of this work. p. £) 1 . It was sometimes expressed 
Zar. The captain of the guard to the king of Babylon was styUd 
Nebo-Zar-Adon. 2 Kings, c. C.5. v, 11. The feminine was 
Zarina. Diodorus Siculus mentions a Queen of the Sacje, called 
Zatpira, Zarina ; which undoubtedly was not a proper name, but a 
title. See Diod. l.C p. 11 9. 
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Gods, In consequence of this they styled him 
Hermes^ whigh sigiiilies an inti^rpreter. Hence 
came ififAnvBinkifj and IfiJ^fivivrtig^ among the Greeks. 
There is a remarkable account of this Hermes in 
the Chronicon Paschale, and Cedrenus, which is 
worthy to be mentioned. *^ It is said of him, 
that //e was envied by his brethren, who are repre- 
sented as seventy in number. That finding they 



f}?ot;i^o»To y%f «vTo» ^wtvca^^ irq orrtq «oMe», ««^»«rov iChfjLfixofretf 
ff^att^ufncipf xai «irip;^iT«» it( td» Aiyvwrof «rpof tqv fvXn9 th X«/*y 
iiHtiuiy 01 Tiri$ i}i(ft»To avro9 n rtfAvi. xeu htr^%i%9 ijcii vfrtfnfdfvt 

Tayu* avrotq fjLuvTuec^ fxtWoiirut' mn yetf <pvct% c(poifa \oytxoq, Kai 
Vfoa-yiKvnvVf ecvrov Xtyotni Gio» E^fAiiy, wi Xtyorrct fAiXXovray xai 
^laxeytfyTflt avroK or tv 0f h rwy |xiX^orr*r9 tdf awox^tcif' x«» «'tf^t;^oi'r« 
«t/Toi( xi^fiiuiraf orri»a xai 4r\iiTo^eTii» ixoAovvy «( rv XV*^^ Oiov 
tfo/4a^oyTf(. *Oti oi;» ftt/Tof 'E^/xiK IK T9}» Aiyvirroy nXOft, iffoM-iXiv^t 
Ttfy AiyvTrtwi' rori fx rv 7fv«i( rv X«^ o Mirpt/A. xA. Chronicop. 
Pasch. p. 44. 45. Cedrenus. p. 18. I have omitted a deal of 
extraneous matter : for these authors have strangely perplexed 
this curious history. They imagine Hermes to have been the 
same as Faunus, the son of Jupiter, and suppose that he reigned 
after Picus in Italy; though in the same page Gedrcnus tells us, 
that he succeeded Mizrai'm in Egypt. Mirf«/A rtf mu Xuuy tv ixt* 
^fto-tXit/oyrof, etTF^^otfopTo^j fi;Ot/( apayofivtretu Mizrainif the son o/ 
Uam, who was king of the counirt/y dying, Ilemies uas elected m 
his room. See Crodenus. p. ] 8. He is placed in the reign of 
Sesostris : iiri rtn-v *£^fAijy ifxcnf ly A%yvirr^y $«t///»roy a»^j.«i 
y}fW9^f^k xftt ^of f^o» iv( ^f f tft. Cedrenps. p. !20.* 
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were continually laying snares for him^ and con- 
sulting haw they might destroy him, he went ifUo 
Egypt y wfog my fuAnv m Xa/x, to the sons of Hosn^ 
.where he was received with great honour. Here he 
resided in much statCj being superior to every body^ 
and he was clothed with a particular robe of gold. 
He proved himself ^ in many instances^ to be both a 
philosopher and a prophet; and foretold many 
things^ being by nature nobly endowed. They 
therefore reverenced him as a Deity ; and coff erred 
upon him the name of Hermes, on account of his 
prophecies, and for having interpreted to than 
those oracles which they had received from heaoeti. 
And as he had been the cause of great riches to 
their nation, they styled him the dispenser of 
wealth ; and esteemed Mm the God of gain. When 
he came into Egypt, Mizram, the son of Ham, 
reigned there. This account is very curious, and 
seems to have been taken from some antient 
Egyptian history. It is, as I have observed in 
respect to other national records, in some mea- 
sure perverted and obscured ; yet the outlines are 
plain, and even in the mistakes we may see allu- 
sions to true history, however misapplied. The 
Egyptians acknowledged two personages under 
the titles of Hermes, and of Thoth. The first 
was the most antient of the ^ Gods, and the 

**Euseb. Praep. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 32. 
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head of all. The other was styled the second 
Hermes; and likewise for excellence called 
TficfAtyiroij Trismegistus. There are histories 
given of this Hermes Trismegistus, which will be 
found to accord very much with those of the 
Hermes mentioned above : and his r£al name will 
appear to be very similar to Osarsiph, of whom 
we havp before treated. This person is said to 
have been a great ^dept in mysterious knowledge, 
and an interpreter of the will of the Gods. He 
particularly decyphered all that was written in 
the sacred *' language upon the obelisks in Terr A 
Seriadicd ; and instructed the Egyptians in many 
useful arts. He was a great prophet ; and on that 
account was looked upon as a ** divinity. To 
him they ascribed the reformation of the Egyptian 
^ year; and there were many ^ books either 
written by him, or concerning him, which were 
preserved by the Egyptians in the most sacred 
recesses of their temples, and held in high esteem. 



^' Manethon apud Syncell. p. 40. 

^lian mentions ra t» '£pf«v fOfiifAa. Var. Hist. 1. 14. p. 399* 

** Clemens Alexand. Strom. 1. 1. p. 399- 

*^ Hermes by Censorinus is styled Arminus. Annum ^Egyptia- 
curo novi&sime Arminon ad duodedm menses et dies quinque per- 
duxisse (ferunt). c. 19. p. 103. So corrected by Scaliger. 

^' Clemens supra. Jamblichus. sect. S. c. 1. 
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We are ^ told, that the true name of this Hermes 
was Siphoas. We have here, I think, an instance 
of the same confusion of elementsi, as was ob- 
served in Osarsiph. For what is Siphoas but 
Aosiph misplaced? And is not Aosiph the 
Egyptian name of the Patriarch, who was called 
vpf by the Hebrews. 

The names of those Shepherd kings, who are 
said to have reigned in Egypt, are trapsmitted to 
us by Manethon, Afriqanus, and SyncelluS. But 
these authors differ greatly, both in respect to the 
names themselves, and to the years which thf 
^"^ kings reigned. The first of them is by Ma- 
nethon called Salatis; but by Africanus, and 
Eusebius, the name is ren^Iered Saitis. From 
hence, I think, we may be assured, that Salatis 
is a mistake, and transposition for ^' Al-Saitis, or 
Al-Sait; which was not a proper name, but a 
title of the prince, and related to the country 
which he governed. Sail was one of the antient 
names of Upper Egypt;, whence the colonies^ 



^' Ei-atosthcncs apud Synccllum. 5:»^a>«j, o x«i 'E^uq?^ wo? 
Hpa»r». p. 124. supposed to baye beep a king. 

^® Sec Marsh am *!i Chron. sajc. 8. p. 100. 

^' U^uTQ^ £a*T»»c. Euseb. Cliron. p. 1(). SynccUus. p. 6l. I 
am obliged to differ from what I hiivc said in a former trea- 
tise. 

o 
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which went from thence, were called '^Saitae ; and 
that region has the name of ^' Said at this ^*day. 
Saitis therefore, and Al-Saitis, signify the Saite 
Prince, and arehoth the same title. The names 
of the other kings seem to be equally excep- 
tionable. 

The Shepherds are said to have resided in Egypt 
five hundred and eleven years. But the total of the 
reigns of those who are specified, amounts only to 
two hundred and fifty-nine, if we may credit 
Manethon and Syncellus; though Africanus 
makes them two hundred and eighty-four. Ac- 
cording to Eusebius, they amounted only to one 
^^ hundred and three. I take therefore for granted, 
that the five hundred and eleven years relate to 
the Israelitish, as well as to the Cuthite Shep- 
herds : and that the residence of both people is 
comprehended in that term : for the accounts of 
them are certainly blended. And as the one did 
not succeed to the other immediately, that inter- 
val also is taken into the computation. This 



^^ Adr,vaiot/( aToixovf ZaVrwy. Diodor. I. 1. p. 24. 

'^ Leo Afrlcunus. 1. 8. 

^* In the Arabic verbion, the land of Goshen is rendered 
Sadir. 

'^ Regnaverunt Pastorcs annis Gentum tribus, Euseb. Chron. 
Venio. Lat. p. 12. According to the old Chronicle, they 
reigned two huhdied and seventeen years. Syncellus. p. 5i. 
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estimate^ upon examination, will be found to 
agree with all the circumstances of history ; and 
will serve for a clue to ascertain other events. 
The children of Israel were two hundred and fif- 
teen years in £gypt : and Joseph had been there 
^ twenty- one years, when he introduced his 
brethren into that country. These amount to- 
gether to two hundred and thirty-six years. The 
years of the former Shepherds^ according to 
Manethon and Syncellus, were two hundred and 
fifty-nine: which, added to the above, amount 
to four hundred and ninety-five years. These 
fall short of five hundred and eleven just sixteen 
years : which I imagine to have been the interval 
between the departure of the Cuthites, and the 
arrival of '" Joseph. But if the numbers of 



^^ Joseph was carried into Egypt when he was seventeen years 
old. Genesis, c. 37* v. 2. He was thirty years old when he 
first stood before Pharaoh. Gen. c. 41. v. 4ff. He saw seven 
years of plenty, and two of famine : so that when he invited his 
brethren into EgjFpt, he bed resided 21 years complete. 

Years. 

^^ The first Shepherds resided 259 

, Between their departure and the coming of Joseph . l6 
Joseph resided before the arrival of his brethren 21 

years complete 21 

The Israelitish Shepherds were in Egypt . . . • 215 

511 
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^ Africanus be true, those added to the years of 
the Israelitish Shepherds make four hundred and 
ninety-nine, and leave an interval of twelve years 
only. According to this computation, the Cu- 
thites left the country after Joseph had been in 
Egypt some time, and only twelve years before 
the arrival of his brethren. I should think the 
former computation the nearest to the truth : 
though we may either way account for the land 
of Goshen lying vacant ; and for the city Avaris 
being ^ unoccupied. Joseph therefore tells his 
brethren, that they must say to Pharaoh, that 
they were shepherds ; because he foresaw, that 
they would then be entitled to the best of the 
land of Egypt. This was Goshen, called from 
the late inhabitants Tabir Cushan ; and in after- 
times the Arabian nome. In conformity to this 
the province is by Bar-Bahlul, the Syriac Lexi- 
cographer, rendered Cushatha, as having been 
the antient Cuthite region. It lay in the region 



^' 284 The time of the first Shepherds, according to Africanus. 
!215 The time of the Israelites. 



499 This subtracted from 511, leaves only twelve years. 
By this estimate the first Shepherds left Egypt twelve years before 
the others arrived. 

' ^* We find that it was converted to pasture ground, and pos- 
sessed merely by some herdsmen. Genesis, c. 47* v. 6. 
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of Heliopolis, the Zoan of the Scriptures, it the 
extreme part of Delta ; between the mountain of 
Arabia to the east, and the plain* of the pyramids 
westward. The city Avaris 3cem$ to have been 
rebuilt, and to have been called Cush-Aur, and 
Cer-Cushaur ; the Cercasora of '^^ Mela, and 
Herodotus. Cer-Cushora signifies the city of the 
Cusban-Oritae. 

The sons of Chus seem to have come into Egypt 
immediately after their dispersion from Babel. 
And as their arrival was five hundred and eleven 
years before the Exodus, this will carry us in 
computation as far back as to the time of Terah ; 
and to the sixth year before the birth of Abra- 
ham. About this time, I imagine, was the con- 
fusion of speech, and the dispersion abovemcn- 
tioned. If then we recapitulate the great occur- 
rences of the first ages, as they have been trans- 
mitted to us both by sacred and profane histori- 
ans ; we shall find that they happened in the fol- 
lowing manner and order. When there was a 
great increase of mankind, it was thought proper, 
that they should separate, and retire to their se- 
veral departments. Their destination was by di- 
vine appointment : and there was accordingly a 



'° Nilas juxtaCcrcasorura oppiduin triplex esse incipit. Mela. 
1. 1. c.p. p. 51- 
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regular migration of families from Araratia in 
Armenia. The sons of Chus seem to have gone 
off in a disorderly manner : and having for a long 
time roved eastward, they at last changed their 
direction, and came to the plains of Shinar. Here 
they seized upon the particular region which had 
fallen to the lot of Assur. He was therefore 
obliged to retreat, and to betake himself to the 
higher regions of Mesopotamia. In process of 
tiqie the Cuthites seem to have increased greatly 
in strength and jiunibers ; and to have formed a 
plan for a mighty empire. People of other fa- 
milies flocked in unto them : and many of the 
line of Shem put themselves under their dominion. 
They were probably captivated with their plausi- 
ble Refinements in religion, and no less seduced 
by their ingenuity, and by the arts, which they 
introduced. For they must certainly be esteemed 
great in science, if we consider the times in which 
they lived; The tower of Babel, which their im- 
perious leader had erected, seems to have been 
both a temple, and landmark, from which they 
had formed a resolution never to recede. It 
therefore seemed good to divine Providence to 
put a stop to this growing confederacy: and, as 
they had refused to' retire regularly, to force them 
by judgments to flee away, and to scatter them 
into diflTereut parts. The Ethnic writers, as I 
have before mentioned, speak of many fearful 
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events which attended the dispersion, particularly 
of earthquakes, and hurricanes, and fiery meteors, 
which the apostates could not withstand. Many 
of the sacred writers, though they do not speak 
determinately, yet seem to allude to some violent 
and preternatural commotions which happened 
at this season. Whatever may have been the na- 
ture of the catastrophe, it appears to have been 
confined solely to the region of Babylonia. 

Upon the dispersion,- the country about Babel 
was entirely evacuated. A very large body of the 
fugitives betook themselves to Egypt, and are 
commemorated under the name of the Shepherds. 
Some of them went no farther than " Shinar ; a 
city, which lay between Nineve and Babylon, to 
the north of the region which they had quitted. 
Others came iuto Syria and Canaan, and into 
the Arabian provinces, which bordered upon these 
countries. Those who fled to Shinar resided there 
some time : but being in the vicinity of £lam 
and Nineve, they raised the jealousy of the sons of 
Ashur, and the Elamites, who made a confederacy 
against them, and after a dispute of some time drove 
them from their neighbourhood. And not content- 
ed with this, they carried their arms still farther, and 



'Mt gave name to the whole region, of which Babylonia was 
only a part. 
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invaded all those of the line of Ham westward, as 
far as the confines of Egypt This was the first 
part of the great Titanic war, in which the king 
of Elam was principal. We are informed by 
Moses, that they served him twelve years ; and in 
the thirteenth they rebelled : and in the fourteenth 
year the king of Elam attacked them, in conjunc* 
tion with the kings of Aram, Ashur, and Shinar: 
for Shinar was now regained, and in the hands of 
the Shemites. 

This invasion happened, when Abraham had re- 
sided some time in Canaan ; in which he first so- 
journed, when he wajH seventy-five years old. It 
happened also after his return from Egypt; but 
was antecedent to the birth of Ishmael, who was 
born in the eighty-sixth year of Abraham's life^ 
We may therefore venture to refer this event to 
the eightieth year of the Patriarch's age. And as 
the first war is said by the Gentile writers to have 
lasted ten or ** eleven years ; if we add these to 
the fourteen! mentioned by Moses, which inter- 
vened between that war, and the invasion made by 
Jthe confederates, it will be found to amount to 



V. 6s6. 

ApoUod. 1. 1. p« 4, 

VOL. iv. z 
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twenty-four years. And these being deducted 
from the eightieth year of Abraham, will give us 
the fifty-sixth of his life, and the first year of the 
Titanian war. At this time, or near it, I should 
imagine that it commenced. I have supposed^ 
that the Cuthite Shepherds came into Egypt im- 
mediately upon the dispersion : and it is very plain 
from Manethon, that their coming was five hun- 
dred and eleven years before the Exodus. The 
call of *' Abraham was only four hundred and 
thirty, and his birth five hundred and five, years 
before that sera: therefore the dispersion must 
have been about six years prior to his birth. Ac- 
cording to this computation, the first Titanian 
war was about sixty-two years after the disper- 
sion. '♦ Abydenus, •* Cedrenus, and other writers, 
who take notice of the dispersion, mention this 
war as the next great event. 

As the Cuthite Shepherds were in possession of 
Egypt at the time of this war ; it may seem ex- 
traordinary, that they did not take a share in it, 
iind asinst those of their family who were invaded. 
There is an obscure tradition of their being so* 



•* Abraham was leventy-five years old, when he left Ilaran . 
and eighty-six at the birth of Ishtnael. 

^ Euscb. Praep. Evang. 1. 9. c. 15. Syncellus. p. 44. 
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licited to interfere : but as they were liot them- 
selves attacked, nor injured, they did not listen 
to the proposals. This is intimated in a history 
given of Oceanus, who was one of the *^ Titans. It 
is also a name of the Nile, which was called both 
'^ Oceanus, and ^gyptus : and in this account 
that country and its inhabitants are alluded to. 
The history is, that *' when the Titans entered 
into a conspiracy against their father, Oceanus 
withstov^d the solicitations, which were made to 
him : though he was some time in doubt, whether 
he should not take a part in the commotion. 
Proclus, who gives this account, has preserved 
some Orphic fragments to this purpose. The 
same is to be found in Apollodorus ; who mentions 
the Titans engaging in war, and says, that Oceanus 
would not join them. '^ Ot it x^i^^ Axcayx 
sTirthvTAf. By Oceanua is meant in the language 



'^ Diodonis. 1. 3. p. 195. 

'^ NfiXof ilxiaiof. N»\ec Aiyvirrof. Ibid. p. 17. 

Ttfv a^Xtff T«Taiw» i»( m* xar^ rtf mrotrf^ tviSuXn* Itfitmtf o 

Eld' «y nxfAvoc fftiv IN fjLtyftfQiO'if ifAi/[Ai(y, 
*0^^i»tfv, Wfortfuat ro«i> rpaff'ei, ktX. 
^•\^a it WMfvftip fAiftf ^/Aipo( ic ^tya^oiai9» 

Proclus in Timaeum Platonis. 4. p. ^96. 
»»L.l.p. 2. 

z 2 
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of mythology the Oceanitae and Nilotas, the in* 
habitants of Egypt 

I imagine, that the Canaanites had been in the 
same original rebellion in Babylonia, as the sons 
of Chus J and that they were a part of the dis- 
persion. It is therefore probable, that they came 
into Canaan about the same time that the otheiB 
betook themselves to Egypt This is certain, that 
when Abraham traversed the country, it is repeat- 
edly said, that ^ the Canaanite rvas then in the 
land : from whence we may infer, that they were 
but lately come. And the sacred writer, speak- 
ing of Hebron, a seat of the Anakim, or Titans^ 
says, that it was built seven years before '' Zoan in 
Egypt. By this we may infer, that the two na- 
tions in some degree corresponded in their opera- 
tions, and began building about the same time. 
All the while, that the Patriarch sojounied in tliis 
country, we find it so thinly peopled, ihat he 
could pass where he listed, and pitch his tent 



^ Genesis, c. 12. v. 6. c. 13. ▼. ?• 

^* Numbers, c. 13. v. 22. Some have thought, that Zoan wai 
Tanis, towards the bottom of Lower Egypt, and it is so rendered 
in the Vulgate. But this part of the country, called afterwards 
Delta, was not formed, when Hebron was built. The lower re- 
gion of Delta increased gradually, and was the work of time. 
Zoan was Heliopolis, one of the first cities built by the Shep- 
herds, and towards the apex of Delta. 
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where he pleased : and yet he travelled with a large 
retinue, and with flocks and herds in abundance. 
AH this seems to indicate a recent population. 
Syria, and the coast from Libanus upwards, had 
been peopled by a different family before: and it 
is probable, that those of the confederacy, who 
settled there, had some battles with the natives. 
Eusebius accordingly mentions, that in early times 
the Chaldeans, by whom are meant the Babylo- 
nians, made war upon the people of Phenicia. 

^ XaXjcciot x«Ta Ooivtxeuv frfareuo-ftv. But the land, 

which the Canaanite invaded, was in great measure 
vacant, and had been set apart for another people ; 
for the distribution of the whole earth was by 
divine appointment : and the land of Canaan was 
particularly allotted to the sons of Israel. They 
accordingly have this strongly inculcated to them, 
that in, the division of countries, ^^ the Lord's por* 
tion is his people ; Jacob is the lot of his inherit- 
tance. The son of Sirach also informs us to the 
same purpose; that ^iw the division of the nations 
of the whole earthy He (the Lord) set a ruler over 
every people ; but Israel is the Lord's portion. In 
conformity to this, the Psalmist introduces the 



^ Euseb. Cbron. p. 28. Syncellus. p. 153, 
»' Deuteron. c. 32. v. p. 
^C. 17. ▼.17. 
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Deity as telling Abraham, '^ Unto thee mil Igroe the 
land of Canaan f the lot, or line, of ywr inheritance: 
which circumstance had been before recorded by 
^ Moses, And yet even to him and to his posterity^ 
it was rather a loan than a gift: for the Deity seems 
always to have peculiarly reserved the property of 
this <;ountry to himself. The Israelite therefore 
had hevera full command of it : he only held it at 
will, and was subject to God as proprietor. In 
short it was ever the Lorcts portion. The people 
therefore are told, when a permission is given to 
them in some degree to part with their inheritance, 
^ The land shall not he sold for ever : for the land 
t$ mine : and ye are strangers and sojourners with 
Hie, saith the liOrd. Indeed the whole earth may 
justly be called the Lord's, but this was his par* 
ticular portion. It was however invaded, as were 
6ther places, in opposition to the divine appoint* 
ment. Eusebius, in conformity to this tells us, 
that Noah explained to his sons the will of the 
Deity ; and allotted to each their particular place 
of retreat, ^ xxrx duov JuXopot* xf^'f*®"! hawng re* 
eeived his instructions from Heaven. But the som 



5" Psalm. 105. V. 11. 

•^ Genesis, c. 13. v. 15. c. 15. y, 18« 

•' Numbers, c. 25. v. 23, 

•• Chron. p. 10, 
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of Chus first usurped the region allotted to Ashur^ * 
and afterwards transgressed still farther upon the 
property of their neighbours. Of all others the 
transgression of Canaan M'as the most heinous ; for 
he knowingly invaded God's peculiar '^ portion j 
and seized it to himself. The trespasses of the 
sons of Ham brought on the dispersion ; and 
afterwards the war of the confederates, as Syncellus 
justly observes. '**** 'Oi wo* t« Itjp «Tox«]uni(r«y xo-f o? 

T«c u«»f XctfA Tsrt^i ruy o^iwv mf naXairtftlf* The SOUS Of 

Shem made war upon the som of Ham about the 
boundaries of Palastina. Eusebius mentions the 
particular trangession of the Canaanite. 'Niwrifio-ac 

fxc», 'vr»gaiaq mv tyroXmv N»f. Canaan^ the son of 
Hanty was guilty of innovation^ and trespassed 
upon the allotment of Shem ; and took up his habi-^ 
tation therein^ contrary to the commandment of 
Noah. Besides the kings in the Asphaltite vale, 



MMh rvf IX n» Xufi xXsiptff iIiiXao-i , «•! «rr« «-flt^» if 7« T«( fm77tA»«< 
TV X«v»ay «r^o0^e^ivT«i. Auctor Anon. Johan* Malals prae* 
fixus. p. l6. 
^"^ P. 90. 

' £useb. Chron. p. 10. Eusebius lived in the countryy of 
which he speaks : and had opportunities of obtaining many curi- 
ous histories from the original inhabitants. See also Epiphanius 
advers. Hseres. I. I.e. 5* 
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the nations attacked in this war were the * Vie^ 
phaims, or Giants, in Ashteroth Karnai'm ; and 
the Zuzims, and Emims, who were equally of the 
Titanic race: also the Amorites and Amalekitcs, 
and the Horim in Mount Seir. All these were upoi^ 
forbidden ground ; and were therefore invaded. 

Such is the history of the Titanic war, and of 
the dispersion which preceded. Sanchoniathon 
speaking of the people, who were thus dissipated, 
and of the great works which they performed^ 
concludes with this short, but remarkable charac-: 

ter of them, ' 'Outo* h xki AXiit««, xo^i Tir»viq xaXayrai, 



* Genesis, c. 14. v. 5. Tifc Tiyarret^ ruf iv Ara^u^. So rendered 
by the Seventy. Sec Deuteron. c. 2. v. 10. 11. also y. 21. 22. 
^ Sanchoniathon apud Euseb. Prsep. 1. 1. p. 35. 
So Pelasgus, aXijrvif. Cadmus aXun}?. 

Terah, and Nahor, and all the sons of Hebcr had separated 
themselves from the stock of their fathers, and dwelt in a forbid- 
den land. Here they served other Gods. But the faith of Abra- 
ham was at last awakened : to which perhaps nothing contributed 
more than the demolition of the tower of Babel, and the disper- 
sion of the sons «f Chus : and lastly, the wonderful and tremen- 
dous interposition of the Deity in producing these ejects. This 
event not only inspired them with an inclination to get away, but 
also afforded them an opening for a retreat. 

It is, 1 think, plain, thatpyen the Chaldeans were not included 
in the people dispersed ; as wc find such a nation in the days of 
Al)raham ; and not only in his time, but in the days of his father 
^ud grandfather. Both Tera and Nahor dwelled in the land of 
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These are thepeopky who are described as exiles and 
p:andere7's^ and at the same time are called the 
Titans. This event seems to have been very happy 
in its consequences to those of the family of the 
Patriarch Abraham : as it must have facilitated 
their conversion ; and given them an opening to 
retreat. They lived in the land of Ur of the 
Chaldees : which lay upon the Tigris, to the south 
af Babel and Babylonia, There was no passage 
for them to get away, but through the above 
country; which was then possessed by a people, 
who would not have suffered their desertion. Nor 
M^ould they have thought of migrating, so long 
as they followed the religion of their fathers. 
But when Terah and his family had seen the tower 
shaken td its foundations, and the land made a 
desert, it was natural for 'them to obey the first 
call of Heaven ; and to depart through the open- 
ing, which Providence had made. They there- 
fore acceded to the advice of.Abraham ; and fol- 
lowed him to Haran in Mesopotamia, in his way 
to Canaan. The rout which the Patriarch took, 
was the true way to the country, whither he was 
going: a circumstance which has been little con- 
sidered. 



Ur of the Chusdim : which couhi not have happened, if those 
phusdiro^ or Cuthites, had hecn scattered abroad. 
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After the Cuthite Shepherds had been io pos* 
session of Egypt about two hundred and sixty, 
or eighty years, they were obliged to retire. They 
had been defeated by Halisphragmuthosis ; and 
^vereatIast besieged in the district of^Avaris, 
which they had previously fortified, by * Amosis, 
the son of the former king. Wearied out by the 
length and straitness of the siege, they at last came 
tb terms of composition ; and agreed to leave the 
country, if they might do it unmolested. They 
were permitted to depart ; and accordingly re- 
tired to the amount of two hundred and forty 
thousand persons. Amosis upon this destroyed 
their fortifications, and laid their city in ruins. 
Manethon, who has mixed their history with that 
of the Israelites, supposes, that they settled at Je- 
rusalem, and in the region round about. This has 
led Josephus to think, that the first Shepherds 
were his ancestors : whereas their history is plainly 
alluded to in that part, which is styled the return 
of the Shepherds : where Osarsiph is mentioned 
as their ruler; and Moses, as their conductor upon 
their retreat. Most of the fathers, who treat of 
this subject, have given into this mistake : and as 
the Cuthites were expelled by Amosis, they have 



^ Josephus contra Ap. 1.1. p. 44(). 
' By some he is called Thummosis. 
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supposed, that the Israelites departed in the reiga 
of that king. This was tlie ^ opinion of Tatianus, 
Clemens, Syncellus, and many pthers ; but it is 
certainly a mistake : for it was not till the time 
of ^ Amenophis, successor to this * prince, that they 
entered the country, which they did not quit till 
after two centuries. And however Manethon 
may have confounded the history, yet it is ap- 
parent from what he says, even as the Fathers 
quote him. For he tells us, that Amosis de- 
stroyed the seat of the former people ; and Ame- 
pophis gave it to ^e ' latter ; so that the history 
thus far is certainly very " plain. As they were 



^ Kcfra Aykdiaw Aiyv%TH fie^cihia ytyoniKi Iv%»»o»c mv i{ AiyvwxH 
foro^iiar. Euseb. Pra^p. 1, 10, p. 4^3. See Tatianus. p. 273. 
Clemens. Strom. I. 1* p. 379* Justin, Martyr. Cohort, p* 13. He 
cells tbe king, Amasis. They have certainly made some alteca* 
tions in the 18th dynasty, tqf make it accord to their notions. ' 

^ He gave them the place called Avaris, which his grandiathet 
had laid waste. Joseph, cont. Ap. L 1. p* 460. 

' The list of the kings of this a;ra, as they give th^m, proves this. 

See Syncellus, Eu^bius, &c, 

^ Josephus cent. Ap. 1. 1. p. 460, 4ffl. 

'^ Euiebius, whose evidence Syncellus without reason rejects, 
places the exit of the latter Shepherds in the reign of another 
king, whom he calls Ccncheres, Chron. p. \6, Syncellus 
p. 72, 
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each a very large body of people, and their fais« 
tory of great consequence in the annals of Egypt, 
their departure must have been faithfully record- 
ed. But length of time has impaired the memo« 
rials, so that the history is of a mixed nature 
and it is not easy to arrive at precision. And as 
many events were prior to the reigns of any of 
their kings, they generally refer those to the 
times of their Gods. Eusebius gives us a curious 
account of an event in the time of Apis ; " when 
a large body of men deserted Egypt^ and took up 
iheir abode in Palastinay upon the confines of 
Arabia. The Israelites may possibly be here al- 
luded to; but I should rather think, that the 
history relates to the Caphtorim, who seem to 
have resided between Mount Casius and Pelusi- 
um ; but retired to Pala^stina Propria, which was 
immediately upon the borders of Ajabia. There 
are, however, other histories more precise, which 
manifestly allude to the departure of the Shep- 
herds from Egypt; and point out the places to 
which they retired. There was a tradition of 
Casus and Belus leading one colony to " Syria, 
which settled upon the Orontes. By Casus and 



irai'. Euscb. Chron. p. 26. 

** Enscbii Chron. p. 124. Sec Zonaras. p. 21. 
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Belus are undoubtedly meant the Cuthites and 
Beleidae of Ba&y Ionia, who fled fron\ Egypt, and 
are said by Mauethon to have retired to those 
parts. Some are said to have gone to '* Jerusa- 
lem ; which history needs no explanation. £u- 
sebius mentions, that '* Cadmus and Phoenix 
resided in Egypt: but afterwards passed over to 
the region about Tyre and Sidon, and were for a 
time kings of that country. The most plain and 
satisfactory account is that which I have more 
than once mentioned from Dlodorus. He tells 
us, that there were formerly in Egypt many 
'^ foreigners, M'hom the Egyptians expelled their 
country. One part of them went under the con- 
duct of Danaus and Cadmus to Greece ; and the 
others retired into the province called in after- 
times Judea. But it was not only to Syria, and 
to Greece, that people of this family, betook 
themselves. I have ** shewn, that they were to 
be found in various parts, widely separated, as 
far as India and the Ganges in the east, and 
Mauritania westward. Diodorus mentions Am- 



*^ Joseph, cont. Apion. 1. 1. p. 4ffi>. 

■♦ Chron. p. 27- 

*' L. 40. apud Photium. p. 1151. 

■* Stc vol. iii. of this work, and the treatise inscribed Cad- 
mus ; which is intimately connected with the whole of the pre- 
sent subject. 
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mon, by which i$ meant the Ammonians^ tefgn* 
ing in a part of '^ Libya : and speaks likewise 
of the Titans of '* Mauritania, whom he styles 
the sons of Heaven. The Grecians supposed, that 
they were conducted to this region by Ka/jmc 
itAiiTiif, Cadmus the great rover : and Nonnus 
. mentions : 

^ Ay^ivtfn vftioyra? aXfj/Aoyo^ etrtct KaS/ab. 

People, who dwelt amid the Atlantian cliffs. 
In cities founded by the wandering chief. 

They came also with the Curetes into Crete ; and 
settled particularly about Cnossus, where they 
were of the greatest benefit to the natives ; and 
improved them in architecture, and in various 
other arts, Diodorus speaks of the temple of 
Rhea in these -parts, which was built by the Ti- 
tans, the sons of Heaven, whose foundations 
were shewn in his days : and near it was a vene- 
rable grove of cypress, planted in early times. 
He mentions the names of many of the Titans ; 



■^ AfAfAvta (^aciTitvoifret fxifn<: rn? Aiftrc. Diodor. I. S. p. 201. 

•• L.3. p. 190. 

*' Dionus. 1. 13. p. 370, 
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and says, that there was not one, *^ who had not 
been the author of some useful art to mankind. 

The calamities, which this people experienced, 
were so severe, and accumulated, that they were 
held in remembrance for ages. The memorials of 
them made a principal part in their sacred 
*' rites ; and they preserved them also in their 
hymns. These were generally in a melancholy 
style ; and their music was adapted to them. The 
chief subject was the history of the Titanic age, 
the suflferings of their Gods; and, above all, the 
flight of Bacchus, and the scattering of his 
limbs over the plain of Nusa. To these were ad- 
ded the wanderings of Isis, or Damater, who 
went over the world to pick up the limbs of the 
same Bacchus, under the character of Osiris. 
The Egyptians succeeded to the Cuthites in their 
cities aijd temples ; and had been too early initia- 
ted in their rites ever to forsake them. They had 
the like hymns; and commemorated the same 
events : for they were a branch of the same fa- 
mily. Hence they recorded the labours of the 
Titans, and all the calamities and wanderings to 
which their Deities had been exposed. The Gre- 



L. 5. p. 334. vf ixaro* rivut Ivftrrif ynia^ak to»( aiO^^'flroK* 

See Orph. Argonautica. v. 26. 31. &c. 
Philottratus, Vita Apollon. L 3. c. 6. 
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cians did the like : their rites and mysteries^ re* 
lated to the same events. Linus, Orpheus, Pro* 
napides, Thymoetes, are supposed to have written 
upon this ^ subject ; some in Pelasgic, and others 
in Phrygian characters. The ground- work of 
their history is comprised by Plutarch in a smaU 

compass, *^ Tiyxvrix»j xai Titavixa, — ^Ooyyoi rt 

Aiovua-H, xeci vrXctifon Ad/a9it^oc : The labours *of the 
Giants and Titans — the cries of Bacchus^ and the 
wanderings of Damater. 

Such is the history of the Cuthites, who came 
from Babylonia, and conquered Egypt. This 
people were no other than the £xv9ai, Scuthse, or 
Scythians, as I have shewn< It is therefore no 
wonder that tlie nation so denominated should be 
esteemed the most antient of any upon earth. 
** Scytharum gens antiquissima semper habita. — 
-^gyptiis antiquiores semper visi Scythae. The 
Scythic nation was at all times esteemed the most 
antient. — The Scj/tha were always looked upon as 
more antient than the ^Egyptians. All this in its 



** Diodorus. 1* 3. p. 201. 

^^ Plutarch. Is. ct Osir. p. 360. 

Mf^a/A7ro^ct ^i ^eco'i fji.tTtvtynuf f| Atyvismi ret Lmvatf »ofAi(o/xtra 

«ri^i Tui TiruvofAUxiUi, xai to avvQhQt rnp «n^* T« vah rvr Qwf 
•ro^»ar. Diodor. 1. 1. p. 87. 
** Justin. 1. 2, c. 1. 
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proper acceptation is true ; for the Cuthites were 
' the first upon the earth who were constituted into 
a large kingdom, and reduced under a regular 
government; while other nations consisted of 
little independent towns and villages. And as 
they paid the highest reverence to the memory of 
their ancestors, they preserved evidences for their 
own antiquity, of which other nations were be- 
reaved ; so that they maintained this prerogative 
for ages. ^ 
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THE REGION, 

FROM WHBHrCE IT WAS THUS DISTINGUISHED. 

JljEFOEE I pFoqs^d, It may not be impro^ 
per to obviate an objection, which may be 
made to the place apd region where I have sup- 
posed Abraham to have been first conversant ; as 
there are writers who have imagined Ur, of 
Chaldea, to have been in another part of the 
world. The region in question is, by Strabo, 
plainly defined as a province of Babylonia : and 
Arrian, Ptolemy, Dionysius, Pliny, and Marcelr 
linus, all determine its situation so clearly, that 
I should have thought no doubt could have 
arisen. It appears, however, that Boqhart, Gro- 
tius, Le Clerc, Cellarius, with some others, are 
dissatisfied with the common opinion, and cannot 
be persuadfcl that Abraham came from thi^ 
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country. Bochart accordingly tells us, that the 
Ur of the Scriptures was near Nisibis, in the 
upper regions of Assyria, and bordered upon 
Armenia. * Ur Chaldaeorum, •hi Abrahae nia- 
jores habitarunt, Gen. 11. 28. non procul erat a 
CorduenS, in qui substitcrat area No«. Res 
patet ex Ammiani 1. 5. Ibi enim llomani trans- 
misso Tigri ad locum a Cordueni centesimo lapide 
disparatum, \\k sex dierum emens^ ad Ur nth 
viine Persicum vcnerc castellum: unde profectis 
primo Thisalphata, deinde Nisibin iter fuit. Ita- 
que Ur circa Nisibin. This is purely too lightly 
determined. All that we learn from Marcellinus 
is, that they passed by a castle called Ur : not a 
word is there mentioned about a region called 
Chaldea j nor of a people styled Chaldeans, which 
was necessary to be found. Yet the learned writer 
says, res patet, we may be assured, that here was 
the birth of the Patriarch; and the original place 
of his residence M'as near Nisibis. In another 
part of his work he mentions a place called Ur, 
near Syria, upon the Euphrates, of which notice 
is taken by * Pliny ; and he seems to think it not 



' Gcogr. Sac. p. 3S. 

* Ita fertur (Euphrates) usque Uraro locum, in quo convenus 
ad orientem relinquit Syria Palmyrenas solitodioes. Plin, 1. 5. 
c. 24. 
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improbable, that here might have been the first 
abode of ' Abraham. From hence we may per- 
ceive, that he was not very determinate in his 
opinion. Edessa is said to have been called Ur, 
and Urhoe; on which account some have been 
induced to place the birth and residence of the 
Patriarch here. But who ever heard of Chaldeans 
in these parts, or of a region named Chaldea ? 

If there be any thing certain in geography, we 
may be assured, from a number of the best 
writers, that the country, of which we are treat- 
ing, was in a different part of the world. Chal- 
dea lay to the south of Babylonia, and was 
originally bounded to the east and west by the 
Tigris and Euphrates ; so that it was an interam- 
nian region. Hence Joshua tells the children of 
Israel, in speaking of the first residence of their 
ancestors, that their ^fathers dzvelt on the other 
iide of the floods or river, in old timCy even Terah, 
the father of Abraham. And St. Stephen, speak- 
ing of the call of this Patriarch, says, * The God 
of glory appeared unto our father Abraham^ when 



' Sic Ur Chaldaorum erit Ura, de qu& Plinius. 1. 5. c. $4. — 
€jaod siquis malit sequi, ^on vehem^oter repugnabo. 0«ogr. 
Sac. p. 7B. 

♦ C. 24. V. 2. 

'Acts. c. 7. t. 2. 
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he was in Mesopotamia^ before he dwelt in Charram 
The land of Chaldea was in those times a portion 
of the great region called Mesopotamia ; and^ as 
I before said, it was bounded to the west by the 
Euphrates, which in its latter counse ran nearly 
parallel with the Tigris, and emptied itself into 
the sea below. But as this river was apt, every year, 
about the summer solstice, to orerflow the low 
lands of* Chaldea, the natives diverted its course, 
and carried it, with many windings^ through 
a new channel into the Tigris ; which junction 
was made about ninety miles bSlow Seleucia. 
There were in reality three ^ streams into which 
the Euphrates was divided. One of these was 
the Nahar-Sares, called also the Marsyas. Ther6 
was another called the Nahar-Malcha, or Royal 
River, which was made by * Nebuchadnezzar^ 
and passed into the Tigris near the city above- 
mentioned. The third may be considered as the 
original river which ran through Babylon, but 
was soon after diverted into a new channel, and 
joined the Tigris about ninety miles below the 
Nahar-Malcha and Seleucia. ^ Perfluunt easdem 



^Strabo. 1. l6. p. 1075. 
' Plin. 1. 6. c. 26. 

' Abydenus apud Euseb. P. E. 1. 9. p. 457. 
® Ammian. Marcellinus. 1. 23. p. 287. Marses is a mistake 
for Narses; and that an abridgment for Naar-Saresv 



terms *t MarsfeS, et flurtldti Regiliih, et fiuiihfates, 
euntf^ exceflensj qtii tfipirtlittiS fiavf^ai^ilis per 
oiiittie* est rivos ; imlifa^nt! circuhiflifefts; etarva 
cuflfo^utti industrial dTFrgciWei^ rigaiitf, voni'eri, et' 
gighendis' arbtrstis, habflia fidf. iTierewerea^ 
the same titne many stnallef ^ttiSaiHs, formed by 
the ilalives from the* fiuph rated, both tb' moisten 
their gt'onnds, and to take off the exuberailce of* 
its? watert. Thes6 secondary nvulefe are often 
alluded to by the satrtd ^\^ritte^s: and in the 
Psklfris they are sfpoken of under the general name 
of the "* wafers of Bdbyton. For Babylonia 
abounded with streaifis and pools, and was wa- 
tered beyond any country iti the world, except 
Egypt, which, in many fes^pects, it greatly re- 
sembled. Those who perfoi'med the great work 
of all, which consisted in turning the river itself, 
were the people of Ur, called by " Ptolemy and 
Pliny Orcheni. " Euphrates pri6clusere Orchen^ 
et accola;, ripas rigantes ; nee nisi Pasifigri de- 
fertur ad mare. Before this it ran down to the 
sea, and emptied itself into the Persic Gulf, near 
Tered6n, about twenty-seven miles below the 
mouth of the " Tigris. By these means the old 



»*^ Psalm. 137. v. 1. 
" L.5. c. Ip. 
'* L. 0. c. 27. 
'^ Plin. \. 0. c. 28. 
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channel became dry; and the region vr^s now 
bounded to the west by the desert of Arabia, as 
Strabo and other *^ writers observe. In this pro* 
vince was the Ur of the ScriptureSi called Ur of 
the Chaldeans ; which was so styled in order to 
distinguish it from every other place of the same 
name. It was also expressed Our, Ourhoe, Our- 
choe ; and the people were called Ourchani. It 
was sometimes compounded Camour, and ren- 
dered Camurine; and it is thus mentioned by 
Eupolemus. The description of Chaldca given by 
Slrabo is very precise. He speaks much in favour 
of the natives ; and says, that they inhabited a 
portion of '^ Babylonia, which bordered upon 
Arabia and the Persic Sea. He describes them as^ 
being devoted to philosophy ; especially the Bor- 
sippeni and the Orcheni. These last we may 
suppose to have been particularly the inhabitants 
of the city, concerning which we are treating, 
t'or here, in the true land of Chaldea, we must 
look for Ur of the Chaldees. We accordingly 
find, that there was such a place, called Ouf;^c»f, 
Urchoe, by Ptolemy ; by Joscphus, Ura, or Ure : 
*^ Oufu T«v XaAJatwv. By Eusebius it is rendered 

■■■ ■ H I ■ ■ ■ 11 ■ II I III !■ I I I ■ 1 11 ■— 1^1^— ^1— ^M^i— 1^^»^ 

'* Ueifaxurai t% t^i^fAM Af»(ota, ^ X«X^«ift X'^f*' Ptolemy. 1. 5. 
€. 20. 

■* L. 16. p. 1074. 

*^ Josephus says of Haran, the son of Terah, i» XjoIm^m' 
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Ur; and it was undoubtedly the capital city of 

the province, '^ Ov( is-oAk rti; /Sao-^Xtia; Tuy XotXiauay^ 

Add to tliis the account given by Eupolemus, 
who points out plainly the place of the Patriarch's 
birth and abode. " He was born^ says this his* 
torian, in the city Camarina of Babyloniaj which 
some call Uria. By this is denoted a city of the 
Chaldeans. 

As the history is so plain, why do we go so 
wide of the mark as to suppose this city to have 
been upon the confines of Syria? or, what is 
more extraordinary, to make it, as some do, an 
Assyrian city : and to place it high in the north, 
at the foot of Mount Taurus, upon the borders 
of Media and Armenia ; where the name of 
Chaldeans is not to be found ? Yet to these parts 
does Grotius, as well as Bochart, refer it; and 
mentioning Ur of the Chaldees, he adds, '' the 
name remained to the time of Marcellinus. But 
this learned man is surely wrong in determining 



Mri8ft>ir, c» tniKu Ovpv ^lyo/Mi ni rttf XaX^awv, He died among the 
Chaldeans^ m the dty called Ur of the Chaldeam, Ant. LI. c. 7* 

'^ Eusebius in locis Hebraicis, sive sacris. 

' £r m^hii T9)f BaCvXftr»ia( Ka/LMt^inj, nr r<»af Afyiii* Ovp(ii»' iiv«» Jiff 
/KiOi^fillMVo/*ffi}» XoXJftivr mihi9 — y%uff^mi AQ^aafjL, Euseb. Prxp^ 
1. 9* C. 17. p. 418. 

'* Grotius in Genesin. c. 11. v. 31. Ur Chaldsorum : maosit 
loco fiomea, ice. 
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80 hastily, and with such a latitude ; for there 
was no Ur of the Chaldees, nor any Chalde4 id 
these parts. Lucian was born at Samosaftsl ; sltid 
Marcellinus was thoroughly acqnainfted >Vrth fhis 
country. Yet neither from them, nor f^tn 
Pliny, Ptolemy, Mela, Solinus, riot frbtn atfy 
writer, is there the least hint of any CtialdetfAs 
being here. The place mentioned above wasr ata 
obscure castle, of little *° consequertce, as we 
may infer, from its never having been taken 
notice of by any other writer. Grofius siys, 
rtiansit loco nomen : from whence one might be 
led to imagine, that it had existed in the days of 
Abraham. But there is not the least reason tO' 
suppose any such thing. It is indeed idle to fortH 
any conjecture about the antiquity of a place 
which occurs but once in history, and which 
is never mentioned before the fourth century. 

Why then have men of such extensive learning 
so industriously deviated from the truth ; and 
gone contrary to the common interpretation ? The 
reason given is this. Wt are told by these writers, 
that *' Abraham was ordered to leave //is father" s 
housCy and to betake himself to the land of Canaan. 



**^ The whole history of the place is comprised in four \Tordi: 
Ur nomine Persicum castollum. Murcclliiius. 1. *25. p. 3:56\ 
*' Gciicbis. c. 12. V. I. 



N(W to go from Balf^fust to Canafm by ManHf ai 
it is said that ABruham didf is npt t^he iknfct rkiad > 
for Haran lies out of the way. BM from $h& Uf^ 
qf Mareellinus, ^rfrm^ the city Edessm, ^JJarm 
lies in the very rout; and the cmirs€^i^*»srydi¥€c4'^ 
Bat why must a)U historical certamtji be set di^de 
for the slake of a more p^lausible and compenyiioud 
way of proceeding? We frame to oarselves^ at 
th4s distance of tin^e, notions about ej^pediency and 
coifvemence ; wkick anrise merely from> oiur inex^ 
perienc^ and fVom l^hose umiecessary doubtd^ 
which are formed through igtvoraiice. Where u 
it mentioned in the Scriptures^ that the Patriaasdi 
was restrained to the direct road ? After be bad 
Jeft Ur of the Chaldees, he went with his fatfaef 
to Haran, and dwelt there. Some make, die term 
of his residence to have been- a year : others 
imagifie it to have been a- great deal more. If be 
did not proceed directly in regard to time, why 
mu^t he be supposed to have been fimited- in rC'^ 
spect to place ? What matters it,^ by whicH root 
hewe»tto Canaan, if the call was not so cogent^ 
but that he had permission to stay by the way ? 

There iff another question to b^ asked* Au the 
rout supposed to be taken from Babylonia and 



%x 



In Judaeam via recta est par Carrlias. Bochart si^ra. p. 7S«.. 
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the south towards Haran is objected to, I should 
be glad to know which way the Patriarch should 
have directed his steps. It is answered, that he 
ought to have gone to Canaan directly ^' westward^ 
through Arabia : which would have been nearly in 
a straight line^ if he had gone from the lower regi- 
ons of Babylonia : but as he proceeded in a circuity 
that could not be the place of his departure. 
Now from the best accounts, we may be 
assured, that the rout, which we suppose him 
to have taken, was the true, and only way : 
there was no other, by which people could pro- 
ceed. And we take off greatly from the purport 
and precision of the holy Scriptures, by thus arbi- 
trarily changing the scene of action, because it 
does not accord with our prejudices. And these 
prejudices arise from our being accustomed to 
scanty maps ; and not looking into the natural 
histories of the countries, about which we arc 
concerned. The very best accounts prove, that 
this was the rout ever taken by people, who went 
from Babylonia and its provinces, to Palaestina 
and Egypt: for the direct way, as Grotius terms 
it, and which Bochart recommends, could not be 

/ 



^' Via esiet (e Babylonia) multo compendiosior per Arabian 
teerta. IbiJ. 
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pursued. From Babylonia and Chaldea west"* 
ward was a ** desert of great extent ; which 
reached to Canaan, and still farther to the "Nile. 
Nor is there, I believe, upon record above one in- 
stance of its having ever been *^ traversed. All 
armies, and . all caravans of merchants, werft 
obliged to go to the north of the Euphrates, when 
they came from Babylonia to Egypt ; or the re- 
verse, when they went from Egypt to Babylonia. 
Herodotus, when he is speaking of the march of 
Cambyses to Egypt, says, that the only way into 
that country was downward from the Euphrates, 
by Syrophenicia, and Palsestine. ** Moumj ^i raimi 
««•» fapigon ncCoXoti If AiyuxTw, There is no other 
apparent passage into Egypt but this. And the 
reason is plain : for the Arabian desert rendered 
it impracticable to proceed in a strait line. People 
were obliged to go round by Carchemish upon the 
Euphrates: and the kings of Babylonia and Egypt 
fortified that place alternately, to secure the pas- 



mer. apud Geog. Vet. vol. 2. p. 43. 

'' It is said by Berosus, that Nebochadnez2ar, hearing of his 
father's death, made his way in great haste over this desert. Apud 
Joiephum contra Ap. 1. 1. c. 9* P- ^^0* 

^ Herodotus. L 3. c. 5. 
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sagt; of the river. When Pharaoh Necho, and the 
king of BaJbylon wanted to meet in battle, they 
infere obliged to come this way to the ^ encouQter, 
The army of Cambyses, and all the armies of the 
Greeks and Romans; those who served undet 
Cyrus the younger; the army of Alexander, An- 
tiochus, Antonius, Trajan, Gordian, Julian, went 
to the north by the Euphrates. Some of these 
princes set out from Egypt, yet were obliged to 
take this circuit. It is remarkable, that Crassus, 
in his rout towards Babylonia went by *" Charras, 
or Haran : which was the very spot, where Abra* 
ham, in his way from Chaldea to Canaan, resided. 
At this place, the Roman general was met by Su-r 
rena and slain. Alexander the Great went nearly 
in the same track : for though this was round 
about, yet it was by many esteemed the best road 
to Babylonia. The emperor Julian also took his 
rout by Haran; but from thence went the lower 
way by Cercusium and the^ Euphrates. For there 
were two roads through Mesopotamia to Babylon, 



*' The army of Pharaoh Necho — which was by the river Euphrates 
in Carchcmishf which Nebuchadrezzar^ king ofBabybn^ smote. Jere* 
raiah. c. 46. V. 2. See 2 Kings, c. 23. v. 29. 2 Chron. c, 35. 
V. 20. 

*^ Charrae is called Ilarran by the Nubian geographer, p. >9d^ 
and by Nassir EUusaus. Gecg. Vet. v. 3. p. 94. 
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and Persia ; and thf^y both commenced at ^ Ch^r* 
ras or Haran. All these circumstances afford 
great light to the Mosaic history, and abundantly 
witness its truth and precision, even in tlie most 
mipute particulars. It is therefore a great pity, 
that men of learning are not sufficiently conside- 
rate in tlieir determinations. We from this in- 
stance see, that they would set aside a plain and 
j^ccepted interpretation, on account of a seeming 
difficulty to the prejudice of Scripture: which 
interpretation, upon inquiry, affords a wonderful 
evidence in ^ts fayour : fojr it appears, upon the, 
.strictest examination^ that things must have hap-f 
pened, as they ar^ represented. 

The inhabitants of Chaldea were Cuthites, of 
the same family, as those by whom Babylon was 
founded. They are in the Scriptures uniformly 
called Chasdim, or Chusdim. This, I may be told, 
is contrary to the usual mode of composition : 
for if they were the sons of Chus, they should 
regularly have been rendered Chusim. How then 
came they to be called Chusdim, contrary to all 
rule and analogy ? To this I can say little. I can 
give no reason, why Chus was called Cuth ; and 
the land of Cushan, Cutha : much less can I 



*^ Marcellinus. 1. 23. p. 273. Carras, antiquum oppidum; 

undc duas ducentes Persidem viae regiae dislinguuntur. 
2 
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account for its being still further diversified, 
and rendered Scutha, and Scuthia. It is 
equally difficult to say, why these very Chas- 
dim of the Scriptures are by the Ethnic 
writers continually styled Chaldsei ; which is still 
a greater variation. All I know is, that the same 
names, at different periods, will be differently 
expressed : and scarce any terms are exhibited 
by those, who are foreign to a country, as they 
are pronounced by the natives. But we are not 
to go by sound and similarity ; nor does the his- 
tory of a family depend merely upon their '** name. 
Had the people, of whom we are treating, been 
in any degree natives of Ass3'ria, we should cer- 
tainly find some traces of them in the Assyrian 
history. But we hear nothing of them till the 
reign of Salmanasser, or Asuraddon ; who, when 
they transplanted conquered nations, and had re- 
moved Israel from Samaria, brought men of 
^' Babylon and Cutha in their room. From hence 
we may judge, that the Cuthites and Babyloni- 
ans, among whom the Chaldeans are included, 



30 



There was a Chaldea upon ihe Pontus Euxinus, to the east 
of Sinope, in the country of the Chalybes : hut nobody will sup- 
pose that Abraham came from hence. 

" 2 Kings, c. 17. V. 24. of Assur-Adon. See E^ra. c. 4. 
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were in the same interest and had been in con- 
iederacy against the Assyrians; consequently 
they were not of their familjr; In a little Umft 
the Babylonians shook oiF the Assyrian yoke, %fx4 
in their turn formed a great empire: and then w« 
have continual accounts of the Chaldeans. They 
were in a manner the same as the Babyloniam^ 
who were indisputably the sons of Chus : and the 
two names are used, by writers indifferently, aa 
being nearly synonymous. Hence when the army 
of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, surrounded 
Jerusalem, it is called the army of the Chaldees. 
^*The Ckaldees were against the city round about: 
^And the army of the Chaldees — brake down the 
walls. Isaiah speaks of Babyloq, as ^^the beauty 
efthe Chaldees excellence. And when Darius the 
Mede obtained the throne of Babylon, he is said 
to have been " made king ^over the realm of the 
Chaldees. Even Nebuchadnezzar abovementioned 
is distinguished by the title of ^^J^ebuchadnezzar^ 



^^ 2 Kings, c. 25, v. 4. In like manner it is said, tkat tit 
army of the Chaldeans pursued after the king^ and (ff^ook Zeddda^h. 
Jeremiah, c. 52. v. 8. 

^^ 2 Kings, c. 25. v. 10, 

'♦Isaiah, c. 13. v. 19. 

'* Daniel, c. 9. v. 1. 

'^ Eara. c. 5. y. 12. 

VOL, IV. B b 
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the king of Babylon^ the Chaldean, The reason 
of all this, I think, is plain. It has been men- 
tioned, that, wheh Babel was ruined, it lay un- 
occupied for ages : and the region of Babylonia 
seems to have been but thinly inhs^bited. The 
city was at last rebuilt : and when it was taken 
m hand, the work was carried on by the Chal- 
deans, under the inspection of Aferpdach Bala- 
dan, but chiefly of his son Nebuchadnezzar. 
He is expressly said to haye '^ built it, and to 
have been a Chaldean. Hence Babylon is very 
truly represented, as . the beauty of the Chaldeans 
excellence : for that people raised its towers, and 
gave it an extent and magnificence superior to 
Erech, Ur, Borsippa, and every city of the na- 
tion. Indeed, if we may judge from the accounts 
transmitted, there was not a city in the world 
that could equal it rn '* grandeur and beauty. 
For this reason, the Chaldeans and Babylonians 
are spoken of as the same people ; for they were 
originally the same family : and when they came 
to reside in the same province, there could be no 
difference between them. There were, however, 
some tribes which seem to the last to have been 



" Daniel, c. 4. v.'SO. 

^* Babylon y the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldeans ex- 
celknce. Isaiah above. ■ 
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dlstiaguishedy and called, by way of eminence, 
Chaldeans. Such were those of Borsippa and 
Ur, so celebrated for philosophy and divination ; 
out of whom came the Magi, Aruspices, and 
Soothsayers. Those of Ur were particularly sty- 
led Urchani, which may either signify Lords of 
Ui\ or Priests of Fire. Strabo speaks much of 
the Chaldeans, and of their great wisdom : and 
says, that from them, and from the Egyptians, 
the learning of Greece was derived. Such is the 
history of this city of the Chaldees, and of the 
country wherein it was situated. 
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EGYPT, 
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ITS FIRST INHABITANTS; 



AND OP ITS 



KINGS AND DYNASTIES. 

J[ HE land of Egypt consisted of a narrow 
region, which reached from Syene downwards to 
the upper point of Delta, following the course 
* of the Nile. It was above five hundred miles in 
length, and on each side bounded by mountains, 
which terminated exactly where the region ended. 
At this point the Nile divided, and the country 
below for a great while was • morass : but when 
it came to have canals made, and to be pro- 
perly drained, it turned out the richest, and at 
the same time the most beautiful part of Egypt 
It was called Delta, and divided into numberless 
islands, which swarmed with inhaltitatnti In 
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consequence of this it abounded with towns and 
cities beyond any country upon earth, some of 
which seem to have been of great extent. These 
islands were finely planted ; and the communica- 
tion between them was kept up in boats and 
barges. In this manner they made their visits to 
particular temples at stated times ; which voyages 
were attended with music, collations, and the 
highest '.festivity. In the course of their navi- 
gation they passed by innumerable towns and 
villages, surrounded with gardens well disposed, 
and abounding with trees of different sorts, par- 
ticularly with palms and * peach-trees, and groves 
of acacia. On the Lybian side, to the west, a 
large region seems to have been of old overflowed 
by the waters of the Nile, which had no outlet 
to pass freely, and became stagnant and un- 
wholesome. An antient king took an opportu- 
nity, during the recess of the Nile, to dig out 
the waste mud, and with it to form an head be- 
low ; by which means he prevented the exuberant 
waters from descending any more to the lower 
country. All that was above he formed into a 
mighty lake, which comprehended a space of 



* <^i 



■ Herod. 1. 2. c. 60. 6\. 

* The Pcrsrca, a tree must accq^tablc to Isis. Plutarch. Is. 
ft Osir. p. 37S. 
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above one hundred ' miles square. In this were 
many islands, with temples and obelisks : and 
close «upon it was the Labyrinth, a stupendous 
work ; also the city of the sacred crocodile, held 
in great veneration. It was called the lake 
M oeris, and was supposed to have had this name 
from the king, by whom it was made. But Moeris 
signifies a marish, or marsh, and alludes to its 
pristine state, from whence it was denominated. 
The later Egyptians did not know for certain the 
name of any one prince, by whom their great 
works had been performed. They either substi- 
tuted the title of some Deity, or out of the name 
of the place formed a personage, whom they sup- 
posed to have been the chief agent Lacus 
Moeris signifies the marsh-lake, the piece of water 
made out of the fen: and the region below, 
which was converted to dry ground, was called 
^ Scithiaca, ialso the sea without waters That pdrt 
of Delta, which existed in the first ages, was, in 
like manner, marshy, as I have shewn. It was 
likewise continually increasing towards its basis 
by the protrusion of soil from the river. This was 



3 Herod. 1. 2. c. 149. Mela. 1. 1. c. 9- p. 56. Quingenta 
inillia passuum in cirouitu patens. 

^ Xx»Oi«xi} X^g<^' Ptolemy. 1. 4. c. 5. p. 121. Called also 
Macaria, or the land of Macar. 
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very considerable when the Nile overflowed, so 
that the lower region had every year an additional 
barrier towards the sea; and oftentimes new 
islands arose from the prevalence of the floods 
above. What it was originally may be seen from 
the natural trending of the coasts if we take in a 
large circuit, and carry the terminating cur%-e 
from Ascalon, Gaza, and Mount Casius on one 
sid'e, to Alexandria and Parastonium on the other. 
This line, regularly produced, as in the annexed 
map, will shew the original extent of Delta ; and 
what exceeds that termination will mark the in* 
crease of soil which the country has for ages 
been obtaining. Of all this the natives, uvailed 
themselves. What was thus given them they 
raised by art, and further improved, and gained 
one-third more of territory by this increment 
from the Nile. 

The Mizraim, who settled in Egypt, were 
branched out into ^ seven families. Of these the 
Caphtorim were one, who seem to have resided 
between Pelusium and Mount Casius, upon the 
sea-coast. Pelusium was properly in Arabia; but 
the Egyptians very early drew a vast canal, which 
reached near an hundred and fifty miles from 
Bubastus to the * sea. This was a barrier to the 

' Geneyis. c. 10. v. 13. 
* Dfudor. Sic. I. 1. p. 52. 
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east ; and iucluded Pelusium within the precincts 
of Egypt Caphtor, from whence the people were 
denominated, signifies a tower upon a promon- 
tory, and was probably the same as Aiigdoi, and 
the original place of residence of the Caphtorim. 
This people made an early migration into Canaan/ 
where they were called Palestines^ the Philistim 
of the Hebrews; and the countr}' where they 
settled was named ^ Palsestina. • Whether the 
whole of their family, or only a part, are in- 
cluded in this migration, is uncertain. Be it as 
it may, they seem to have come up by divine 
commission, and to have been entitled to immu- 
nities, which to the Canaanites were denied.- 
• Have not I (saith the Lord) brought up Israel 
out. of the land of Egypt ? and the Philistines 
from Caphtor? In consequence of this, upon 
the coming of the Israelites into Canaan, they 
seem to have been unmolested for years. Tliey 
certainly knew, from the beginning, that the 
land was destined for the Israelites, and that they 



' naXair(v« of Greece. Pelusium was called Pelessin,' and 
Pelestin : and the people who settled in the part of Canaan, o( 
which we are speaking, called it Pelestina, in memorial of the 
region from whence they came. 

* Amos. c. 9. V. 7. Jeremiah speaks of the remnant of Caph- 
tor, by which he alludes to the Philistines, c. 47- v. 4. Sec 
Deuteronomy, c. 2. v. 23. 
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only dwelt there by permission. Hence, whea 
Abraham sojourned at Gerar, the king of the 
country was particularly courteous, and offered 
liim any part of his demesnes to dwell in. ^ jind 
Abimehch said. Behold^ my land is btfore thee ; 
Avell where it pleaseth thee. And when the 
Patriarch afterwards, being aggrieved, retired to 
Beersheba, the king thought proper to go to 
him, attended with Phichol, his chief captain, who 
was probably one. of the Anakim, and insisted 
upon a covenant and promise, vtrhich was to be 
in force for future generations* " Now therefore 
swear unto me here by Gody . that thou wilt not 
deal falsity with wie, nor with my son^ nor witk 
my son's son : but according to the kindness that 
I have done unto thee, thou shalt do unto me. and 
. TO THE LAND, whcrein thou hast sojourned. 
Many years afterwards the same thing happened 
to Isaac* He had resided at Gerar, and was 
obliged to retire to Beersheba, m here he pitched 
his tent. The herdsmen of the king had used 
him ill ; and the prince of the country made a 
point to be reconciled to him, and set out with 
his chief captain, and in the same state as his 



^ Genesis, c. 20. v. 15. 
■•Ibid. c. 21. V. 23. 
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" predecessor. ^*.And Isaac said unto thtm^ 
JVherefore come yt to me, seeing ye hate me ? — 
And they said. We saw certainly that the Lord 
was with thee : and we sai^ Let there be now an • 
oath Betwixt us^ even betwixt us and thee ; and 
let us make a covenant with thee, that thou wilt 
do us no hurt. What hurt could be feared, either 
to them, or to their country, from an old man of 
above an hundred, years, who with his whole 
retinue had been put to flight by some herdsmen? 
.or what harn) could be dreaded from Abraham, 
who was equally advanceid in years, or from his 
attendants? Yet a covenant was desired: and 
nothing can more eflfectually shew the reputed 
sanctity of these Patriarchs, and the dignity of 
their character, than the reverential regard which 
was paid to them. Veak to appearance, and 
unsettled, without the least portion of land which 
they could call their own, they are solicited by 
the princes of the country, who cannot think 
themselves secure withopt their benediction and 



" If was undoubtedly a different king of the countxy. Abi- 
melech was not a proper narae, but an hereditary title. Phichol 
signifies fAe wicwMo^fl//; or the person who gives out orders; ta 
other words, the commander in diicf. The ipecting of Isaac and 
Abipelcch was above an faundrei years after the interview with 
Abraham. 

" Gen. c. 26. v. 27. 
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favour. And the covenant sued for by these per^ 
sons is not merely sued for their own time^ )>ut to 
extend to their sons, and sons sons, and to the 
land in which they ^welt Accordingly, when 
Joshua conquered the kingdoms of Canaan, we 
find no mention made of the Philistines being 
(engaged in those wars, nor of their having en- 
tered into any confederacy with the kings of the 
country. And though their cities were adjudged 
to the tribe of Judah, yet they were not *' sub- 
dued ; and seem ^to have enjoyed a term of rest 
for above forty years. -No mention is made of 
any hostilities during the life of Joshua j which,, 
considering their situation, is hard to be ac- 
counted for, except upon the principles upon 
which I have proceeded. It is probable that they 
afterwards forgot the covenant which had been 
formerly made, and would not acknowledge any 
right of property or jurisdiction in the Israelites: 
upon which they were invaded by the sons of 
Judah, and some of their cities taken. These 
hostilities commenced in the time of Cttleb, 
above forty years after tli3 Israelites had been in 
Canaan. 

The other tribes of the Mizrai'm sent out colo- 
jiics to the west, and occupied many regions in 



" Joshua, c 13. V. ^. 
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Africa^ to which part of the world they seem to 
have confined themselves. * The children also of 
Phut, the third of the sons of Ham, passed very 
deep to the southwanl ; and matfy of the black 
nations are descended from them, more, I be- 
lieve, than from any other family. We arfe in- 
formed by '♦ Josephus, that Phut was the founder 
of the natiom in Libya ; and that the people were 
from km called ^outoi, Phuti. By Libya he un- 
derstands, as the Greeks did, Africa in general : 
for the country called Libya Proper was peopled 
by the Lubim^ or Lehabim, one of the branches 
from Mizraim.- '* Aae*£*j», fg iv Aif u£?. From Xe- 
habim came the Libyes, says the author of the 
Chronicon Paschale. The sons of Phut settled * 
in Mauritania ; where was a region called Phutia, 
as we learn from Jerom ; and a river of the like 
denomination. '* Moritanice fluvius usque ad pr^- 
sens tempus Phut dicitur: omnisque circa eum 
regio Phutensis. '^ Josephus also mentions in 
this country a river so called. Some of this family 
settled above Egypt, near Ethiopia, and were 
styled Troglodytse, as we learn from Syncelius. 



*♦ Antiq. 1. 1. c. 7. See Bochart. Phaleg. p. 295. 
" Chron. Pasch. p. 29. 



"* Traditiciies llebr. 
"Antiq. 1.1. c. 7. 
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'• <&ouJ, ig iu Tgcoyxoiurat. Many of ihctn passed 
inland, and peopled the mediterranean country. 
In process of time, the sons of Chus, after their 
expulsion from fiabylonia and Egypt, made settle- 
ments upon the sea-coast of Africa, and came into 
Mauritania. We accordingly find traces of them 
in the names which they bequeathed to places ; 
such as Chuzis^ Chusarez, upon the coast ; and a 
city Cotta, with a promontory Cotis, in Mau- 
ritania. Flumen Cosenum also is mentioned .by 
^ Pliny. By their coming into these parts, the 
memorials of the Phuteans were in some degree, 
obscured. They are, however, to he found lower 
down ; and the country upon one side of the river 
• Gambia is at this day called Phuta. Of this 
Bluet gives an account in his history of Moses 
Ben Solomon. It is not possible at this sera to 
discriminate the several casts among the black 
nations. Many have thought, that all those who 
had woolly hair,- were of the Ethiopian or Cuthite 
breed : but nothing can be inferred from this 
difference of bair^ for many of the Ethjopic race 
had strait hair, as we learn, from *** Herodotus : 
and we are told by Marcellinus, that some of the 



*' Syncellu". p. 47. 

*^ iGt^Tfiv.tc A»6»orf?. L* 7- c. 70* 
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Egyptians had a tendency to wool. From whence 
-we may infer, that it was a circumstance more or 
fessto be observed in all the branches of the line 
of Ham, but universally among the Nigritae, of 
whatever branch they may have been. 

The learning and wisdom of the Egyptians have 
been always greatly celebrated, so that there is 
no .writer of consequence who treats of their 
history, but speaks of them with admiration. 
The Grecians had high notions 6f their own an- 
tiquity and learning; yet, notwithstanding all 
their prejudices, they ever alloV the superiority 
of the Egyptians. Herodotus had visited Egypt, 
and seen the temples and colleges* of that 
country. In consequence of this, he had oppor- 
tunities of gaining some intelligence of the natives, 
whom he mentions with the highest marks of ho- 
nour. He says, that they were the *' wisest of all 
nations: and he acknowledges, that they were 
never beholden for any thing to the Grecians ; 
but on the contrary, that" Greece had borrowed 
largely from Egypt. No nation appears to have 
enjoyfid a better established polity. Their coun* 
oils, senate, and tribunals seem to hav<s beep 



*' L.2. c. 12]. c. 160.. 

?* L. 2. jr. 49. See Clemens. Alcxand. Strom. 1. 1. p. 36u 
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very *' august, and highly regarded. Their com- 
munity was composed of ^ seven different orders. 
In most of these there were degrees of honour, to 
which particulars, upon their any ways excelling, 
were permitted to rise. They were deeply skilled 
in ^^ astronomy and geometry ; also in chymbtry 
and physic. Indeed they seem to have been ac- 
quainted with every branch of philosophy ; which 
they are supposed of all nations to have cultivated 
the ^£rst The natives of Thebes above all 
others were renowned for their great wisdom ; and 
for their knowledge in these *^. sciences. Their 
improvements in geometry are thought to have 
been owyig to the nature of their ** country ; for 
the land of Egypt being annually overflowed, 
and all property copfounded, they were obliged. 



*^ Sec Johannes Nicolausdc Synedrio .Tlgyptiorum. Lugd. Bat. 
anijo 1706'. • 

** Herodotus 1. 2. c. l63, 

V Diodorus. I. 1. p. 6i3. Clemens Alex. Strom. 1. 5. p. 657^ 
Ilerodot. I. 3. c. 1 29. T* very terra Chymistry, Chcmia, 
Xfjfua signifies the Egyptian art. The country itself was named 
Chemia, and Chamia, or the land of Cham. Another sense of 
Chemia, and Al-Chcmia is a process by Jirc. 

**Tatianus Assyrius. p^. 243. Just. Martyr. Cohort. p. 18. 

x«f oretf lawTOK v^uroi^ ^khb^jt^iuv rt it-^u^ai, icai m^t «r' •xpi?4| 
arfoXoy»a». xtX. Diodorus. 1, 1 . p. AJS. 
'• Hcrodot. ]. 2.C. lOy. 
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Upon the retreat of the waters, to have recourse to 
geometrical decision, in order to determine the 
limits of their possessions. All the best architec- 
ture of Greece may be traced to its original in 
^ Egypt. Here were the first efforts of genius 
disclosed ; as may be still seen about Luxorain, . 
Ombus, Assouan, and Thebes. In these parts re- 
sided the Artists, who formed the antient cornice 
and architrave : and who invented the capital, 
and shaf^ of which the first pillar was composed* 
And however early these specimens' may have -^ 
been, yet there are among them some, which wit- 
ness no small elegance and beauty. To them is 
attributed the invention of the '"" zodiac and 
sphere : and they are said to have first observed 
accurately the solstitial points ; and to have deter- 
mined the year. Macrobius styles Egypt the pa^ 
rent of ^' arts : and he says, that Julius Caesar, 



'•See Pocock's Egypt, p. 21 6. and Norden. Plates 107. 127. 
and 144. 

^® Macrobius Scmn. Scip. 1. 1. p. 75. 76. Herod. 1. 2. c. 4. 
Anni certus modus apud solos .Sgyptios semper fuit. Macrob. 
Saturn. 1. 1. p. 169. • 

'' iEgyptus artium mater. Ibid. p. ISO. 

Sic. 1.1. p. 63. , 

VOL. IV. • C 
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when he took in hand to correct tlie Roman Ca« 

^ lendar, effected it upon £gyptian principles; 
^* ccjjByiwg" those great masters^ who were the only 
proficients upon earth in the noble and 4ivine seien-f 

. ipes. > The woiks which they erected were im* 
license. 3oth their obelisks and pyramids have 
lieen looked up to with'amagement : and it has 
been the study of the world to devise, by what 
mechanical powers^ they were effected. Their 

. T^j^parts, sluices; canals, and lakes, have never 
b^en surpassed, either in number, or magnificence, 
by any people in the world. Their sculptures, 
though executed in so early an age, are represented 
in inaqy instances as vfry curious and precise, 
Fre^deric Hasselquist, a iejarneil Swede, "assures 
lis, that he could plainly distinguish every bird^ 
and the particular species of every bird, upon the 
obelisk at Matarea. 

No wonder, that a people so excellent should 
be beheld with a degree of ^ veneration by the 
Grecians. On this account all those, who were 

• zealous of making a proficiency in philosophy, be- 






^* C. Caesar — imitatus ^gyptios, solos divioarum rarum on^ 
nium conscios. Macrob^ Sot. 1. 1. p. 178. 
" Travels, p, 99. 

f*iT^»«s i6«wf4flMrO>i, Diod. Sic. h 1. p. 62. 
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took themselves to '* Egypt, which was the aca- 
demy of Greece. Among the foremost of th«se 
were Pythagoras, Thales, Solon, '* Eudoxus^ 
^^ Plato : who studied there a good while. In the 
days of the two last, the country was more open 
to foreigners : and from that time it was more 
generally and more eagerly visited. * Yet the 
^Egyptians were then lowered, by having been so 
often subdued : their histories had been greatly 
damaged, and their knowledge much impaired. 
Yet there was sufficient merit still left to make 
even a Grecian admire. From hence we may 
fairly judge of the primitive excellence of this 
people : for if science appeared so lovely in ruins, 
what must have been its lustre, when in a state 
pf perfection ? 

O, quam te dicam bonam 
Antehac fuisse, tales cum sint reliquis ! 

It is observable, that in the law of Moses a defer- 



I i>i»i 



^' Diodorus, ibid. Clemens Alex. Strom. 1.1. p. 356. 

'^ Eudoxus primus ab i£gypto motus (sidenim) in Grseciam 
transtulit. — Conoii postca, diligens et ipse inquisitor, defectionet 
quidero (forte quasdam) solisab ^gyptiis servatas collegit. Senecs 
Quaest. Nat. 1. 7. c. 3. 

^' Macrobius mentions, that Plato in particular was an admirer 
of the Egyptians. Plato iCgyptios, omnium philosophise disci* 
plinarum auctores, secutus. Somn. Scip, 1. 1. p. 64. 

c c2 
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ence is paid to the Egyptians ; and the Israelites 
were ordered to look upon them with an eye of 
favour : nay, they were permitted to enter the 
sanctuary after the second '* generation. 

The Egyptians were very happily situated ; and 
enjoyed all the necessaries of life within them- 
selves. They were peculiarly fortunate both in 
the salubrity of their air, and in the uncommon 
propertiesof the Nile. Their animals were very 
prolific : and their soil, being continually renewed, 
was beyond measure fruitful ; and in most places 
produced two crops of corn in a year. They 
moreover enjoyed the good things of the whole 
earth : for though they were themselves averse to 
navigation, yet they admitted merchants to Cop- 
tos, and to other places. From these they received 
balm, gold, spices, ivory, gems ; and in return 
they gave their corn, flax, and fine linen, and 
whatever was the product of Egypt The sacred 
writers take notice of the rich garments, and cu- 
rious embroideries of this people : indeed there 
are repeated allusions in the Scriptures to their 
wonderful ^' skill and wisdom. Hence, when the 
prophet Isaiah foretells the ruin of the kingdom, he 



^" Deuteron. c.23. r. 7. 8. 

^* E«ckiel mentions ehf^ Tyrians (rading for the^fine linens and 
embroidtred work of Egypt, c. 27- v. 7. The Egyptiani, thtU uork 
injintflax. Isaiah, c. JJ. v. 9. 



Speaks -of the superior understanding of the people^ 
which nothing but* a judicial blindness could 
pervert. ^ The Lord hath mingled a pen^erse spi- 
rit in the midst (ef Egypt )i ^'Surely the prin- 
ces of Zoar^ are fools : the counsel of the wise 
counsellors of Pharaoh is become brutish. How 
say ye unto Pharaoh, I am the son of the wise ; 
the son of antient kings ? Where are they f 
IVhere are thy wise men ? — The princes of Zoan are 
become fools : the princes of Noph are deceived. 
They have also seduced Egypt. The prophet had 
before said, ^ The spirit of Egypt shall fail in the 
midst thereof; and I will destroy the counsel 
thereof : — and the Egyptians will I give ffoer into 
the hand of a cruel lord^ and a fierce king^ &c. 
• Hence we find, that nothing but infatuation could 
be* the ruin of this people. 

Egypt of all countries seems to have been 
the most secure. It was to the north defended 
by the sea ; and on every other side by deserts of 
great extent. It abounded with inhabitants; 
and had many cities of great strength : and as 
it enjoyed every thing necessary for life within 
itself, and was in a manner secluded from the 



*® C. 19. u. 

**C. 19. V. 11. 12. 13. 
** V. 3. 
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world, it had little to fear from any foreign 
power. We find, however, that it was conquered 
more than once ; and, after a series of great ca- 
lamities finally brought to ruin. 

The misfortunes of this people arose fropi a re- 
pining discontented spirit, which produced intet- 
tine animosities. They often set aside their 
rightful monarchy and substituted many princes 
instead of ^^ one. At the invasion of Sabacon, 
the Ethiopian, the Egyptians seem to have been 
disunited by factions, and under many petty 
** princes. And when the Ethiopia government 
ceased, they again lapsed into a state of misrule; 
till at last twelve of tl\e most powerful in the na- 
tion assumed regal dignity, and each seized to 
himself a portion of the *^ kingdom. This was 
productive of still greater confusion, and of more 
bitter feuds. For though they are said to have 
agreed together for a while, yet they at last quar- 



43 



See Marsham's Chron. Saec. l6. noAi;xo»^a»«». p. 443. 
. ** Sabacon iEthiops iEgyptum jam disjunctis viribus debilita* 
tam occupat. Ibid. Saec. l6\ p. 456. When afterwards Senna- 
cherib invaded the hind, the soldiers refused to fight. Herodot. 
I.e. c. 141. 

savTUi PajiMK;. Diodorus. 1. 1. p. 59. See ttl^o Herod. 1. ^ 
€. 147. 
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tcUed, and hostilities ^commenced, till in the 
€nd the monarchy came to Psaromitichus, Of 
these commotions the prophet Isaiah speaks, 
ivhen he is foreteUing the destruction of Egypt*. 
'*^ I will set theEgyptians^ sbys the Deity, agdin^ 
4ke Egyptians ; and they 9hall fight every enh 
against his h'other, and e*cery one against hii 
neighbour; city against city, and name against 
nome. And the spirit of Egypt shall fail in tht 
midst thereof : and I will destroy the counsel 
thereof Tliey were the wisest people upon earth } 
but their good sense was at last perverted i and 
no nation ever co-operated more strongly to it^ 
own destruction. Hence they were conquered 
by Esar-Adon the Assyrian ; and by the king of 
Babylon Nebuchadnezzar, who took advantage 
of these internal commotions* Afterward they 
became a more easy prey to the Persians, and 
Grecians, who ruled over them in their turns* 
The conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar seems 
to have been attended with grievous calamities, 
such as the nation had never before experienced* 
The country, as I have mentioned, was so hap- 
pily situated, as to have little occasion to interfere 



♦* Diodorus. 1. 1. p. 60. 
*^ C. 19. V. 2. 
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vnth the politics of other nations. But they were 
a mighty people, and could not refrain them- 
selves from shewing their power. Hence they 
unnecessarily opposed both the ^ Ass3rT]ans and 
Babylonians : and Pharaoh Necho went vp 
^ twice to Carchemish upon the Euphrates, to 
encounter those nations. He was at last ^"^ beaten; 
and both by his march upwards, and by his re- 
treat, he pointed out the path to Egypt, and 
shewed how it might be assailed. In conse- 
quence of this it was attacked by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and totally subdued : and not content with 
this, the victor seems to have carried his resent- 
ment to a violent degree, so as almost to extirpate 
the nation. What they suffered may Ue known 
from what was predicted ; which contains a sad 
denunciation of evil. *' Therefore, thus saith the 
Lord God ; Behold I mil hiding a srcord upon 
thee ; and cut off man and beast out of thee. 
And the land of Egypt shall be desolate and waste; 
and they shall know, that I am the Lord: because 
he hath said, The river is mine, and I have made 



*• 2 Kings, c. 19. V. 9. and c. 23. v. 5?9. 2 Chron. c. 35* 
V. 20. 
*' 2 Chron. c.35. v, 20. Jxjremiah. c. 46. v. 2. 
'• Jeremiah, c. 46. v. 2. 
** F.zekiel. c. 29. v. ^ 

I 
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it. Behold, therefore I am against thee, and 
against thy rivers ; a7id I x^ill make the land of 
Egypt utterly waste, and desolate, from the Tower 
Migdol to Syene, and the border of Ethiopia. 
No foot of man shall pass through it^ nor foot of 
beast shall pass through it, neither shall it be 
inhabited forty years. And I will make the land 
of •Egypt desolate in the midst of the countries 
that are desolate ; and her cities, among the cities 
that are laid waste, shall be desolate forty years : 
^4Lnd I will scatter the Egyptians among the na* 
tions, andiB^ill disperse them through tke countries. 
Yet thus saith the Lord God, At the end of forty 
years will I gather the Egyptians from the people, 
whither they were scattered. And I will bring 
again the captivity of Egypt ; and will cause them 
to return into the land of Paphros, into the land 
of their habitation, and they shall be there a base 
kingdom. In the subsequent part of this pro- 
phecy there are many beautiful allusions to the 
rites and idolatry of this people : and the same 
IS to be observed in Jeremiah. ** Oh, thou daugh^ 
ter, dwelling in Egypt, furnish thyself to go into 
dbptivity: for Noph shall be waste and desolate 
without an inhabitant. •Egypt is like a fair 
heifer; but destf^uction comet h : it cometh out of 



** Jeremiah c. 46. v. 19- 
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the north. Also her hired men are in ike midst 
of her, like fatted bullocks ; for they also — art 
fied away together : they did not stand, because 
the dmf of their calamity was come upon them-^ 
The daughter of Egypt shall be conjot^nded : she 
shall be delivered into the hand of the people of the 
north. The Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, 
saith ; Behold, I will punish the multitude of Ko^ 
and Pharaoh, and Egypt, with their Gods, and 
thdtr kings; even Pharaoh, and all them that 
trust in him. And I will deliver them into the 

• 

hand of thbse, that seek their lives ; and into the 
hand of Nebuchadrezzar*, king of Babylon, and 
into the hand of his servants : arid afterwards it 
shall be inhabited, as in the days of old, saith the 
Lord. We sec, that the desolation of the country 
is foretold by both prophets ; and likewise a 
restoration of those who were to be carried 
into captivity. This return of the people, ac-* 
cording to Ezekiel, was not to be effected till 
after forty years. The accounts in the Egyptian 
histories concerning these times are very dark and 
inconsistent. So much we learn, that there were 
great commotions and ^' migrations of people^ 
when Pharaoh Necho,'and Ps^mniitichus are sup- 
posed to have reigned. And both these, and the 



" Plin. 1. 6. c. 30. Strabo. 1. 16. p. 1115. 
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subsequent kings, are represented as admitting the 
^ Carians, and other nations into Egypt, and hi** 
ring mercenaries for the defence of the country. 
AH this is repugnant to their former ^^ manners; 
and shews, that the country was become thin of 
inhabitants, and wanted to be repeopled. Most 
writers mention an interval about this time, 
which is styled x(ovog aSatriXtvrog : but they sup-^ 
pose it to have been only ^eleven years. Diodorus 
Siculus mentions about the same time an interval 
of four *^ ages, in which there was no king. 
The original history was undoubtedly not four 
ages, but four decads of years ; and agrees very 
well with the prophecy of Ezekiel. The historian 
places this interval between the reign of Psam- 
mitichus and Apries. But there is no trust to be 
given to the position of the kings of Egypt about 
this time. Apries is by some expressed ** Va- 
phres; and is with good reason supposed to be 



*♦ DiodoniB. 1. 1. p.-60. 6l. Sirabo. 1. 1/. p. 1153. 

'^ HftfTOi «T«» fy AiywTu m»j&y>Ma^c^. Kerod. 1. 2. C. 154. 

'* Sir John Marsham thinks very truly, that these eleven yeara 
relate to the anarchy brought on by Nebuchadnezzar. Hiatus 
iste, sive annorum undecim «»Ap;^a, cam calamitatibus ^Egypto 
m Ni^buchodonosoro illalis convenieolcr se habet. ChroD.S»c. 18<. 
p. 543. , 

*^L. 1. p. 62. 

'* Africanus apud £us«b. et Syncellum. 
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the Pharaoh Hophra of the '^ Scriptures. Be if 
the prince, concerning whom Jeremiah prophe- 
sied, and who by Eusebius is called ••Owa^nf^ 
Vaphres. He introduces him not long after Ac 
captivity; and says, that when Jerusalem was 
ruined, many of the Jews fled to him for shelter. 
On this account it was, that the prophet de« 
Bounced God's wrath upon him, and upon those 
wh() trusted in his assistance. ^' Behold^ I will 
watch over them for evil, and not for good : and 
all the men of Judah, that are in the land of 
Egypty shall be consumed by the swordy and by 
thefamin€y until there be an end of them. Thus 
saith the Lord: Behold^ I will give Pharaoh 
Jffophra, king of Egypty into the hand of his ene- 
mieSj and into the hand of them that seek his life : 
as I gave Zedekiahy king ofjudah^ into the hand 
of Nebuchadrezzar y king of Babylon^ his enemy^ 
and that sought his life. By whose hand he was 
cut off, is not said. AVe find, ** that he lived soon 
after Jerusalem had been ruined by the Baby- 
lonians; consequently before the desolation of 
Egypt: for this did not happen till after the se- 



** Jeremiah, c. 44f. v. 30. to» Otfoffyi fiaaihtei. Seventy. 

Ot/Mf piK ITU Kt, y m^Jv^vyo»y mhtf^f vvo Aaav^wt *Ir^o>«Xi|/A, 

h rvp Uv^aivt VoAoiirei.- Euseb. Cbron. p. 17. 
•' Jeiemiah. c. 44. v. 27. 
*• Ibid. ¥. 3a 
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. Tcn and twentieth year of the capHvity. ^' And 
it came to pass in the seven and twentieth year, 
in thejirst months in the first datj of the months the 
word of the Lord came unto me^ saying : Son of 
man ; Nebuchadrezzar ^ king of Babylon^ causfed his 
army to serc^ a great service against Tyrus : yet 
he had no wages, nor his army, for the service that 
he served against it. Therefore thus saith the 
Lord God : Behold, I will give the land of Egypt 
unto Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon : and he 
shall take her multitude, and take her spoil, and 
it shall be the wages for his army. For I have 
given him the land of Egypt for his labour. 
— 1"^ From Migdol to Syene shall they fall. — 
^^ And I will scatter the Egyptians among the nor 
jions, and disperse them among the countries^ 
This desolation was to be for forty years ; at the 
end of which period the Egyptians were to be re- 
stored. I have dwelt a ^ood deal upon this sub- 
ject, because it is an* sera of great consequence. 
We find from these accounts, that Pharaoh Ho- 
phra preceded these calamities; and should be 
placed prior to the four ages of Diodorus. We 



^^ Ezekiel. c. 29. v. 17* Jeremiah, c. 43. y. XO. and c.44. 
v. 1. 

^ C. 30. Y.6. 
^» Ibid. y. S6. 
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• 

may learn alio from heifce, why the liiit^);^ 
Egypt in general, and especially about these 
times, is so defective. From Sabacon downwards 
to Apries there is great ^ uncertainty and confii- 
sion. All this was owing to the feuds and com<« 
motions, &nd to the final dispersion of the people; 
which was attended with the ruin of their ten* 
pies, and of the colleges, where their priests re* 
sided. These were at Aven, the same as On ; also 
at Taphaues, No-Ammon, Moph, Zoan, and 
Patliros : . which places, and regions, had been 
by naoie specified as the objects of God's wrath. 
When their seminaries were again opened, and 
their priesthood estabUshed, I make no doubt, 
but that the Egyptians tried to retrieve their lost 
annals, and to rectify what had been impaired. 
And in respect to astronomy, and other parts of 
philosophy, they seem to have succeeded. But 
a great part of their history had been consigned 
to pillars and obelisks; and* described in the sa- 
cred characters, which consisted of hieroglyphics. 
These were imperfect helps to oral tradition; and 
never could from the beginning give a precise ac- 
count of those great events, which they were 
supposed to commemorate. They contained the 



«r- 



See Marsham's Chron. Saec. IS. p.542» 
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InesVof the history : the rest was to be sup- 

plieu hy those who undertook to explain them; 
and who interpreted as they had been traditiocf 
ally instructed. But when this traditional infor- 
mation ceased, or was but imperfectly known, 
these characters l>ecame in great roeaaqre unintel- 
Jigible; at least they could never be precisely de- 
pyphered. Hence has arisen that uncertainty 
which we experience both in the history, and 
jnythology of this people. 




EGYPTIAN KINGS, 



UYNASTIES. 



Plutarch takes notice of the great diflBcuI- • 
ties with which the Egyptian history is attended. 
He however acknowledges, that some helps are 
to be obtained, but those inconsiderable, and very 

discouraging. ' Eairai Xtmat tim{ airsfpeiai, n^t 
UfAvi^att Ttic dcAti([i«( iMtri rtut AiyuirTiMv utttfira^it-nM 
ftliSeXayitti{' aXXai i^nXar)! hits itevrai, xxt piyoXo 

/*ixf oif iAii» ivvttfiHx. There are dfter all some slight 
and obscure traces vf frOe history here and there tit 
iejbutid, as they lie scattered up and down in ths 
antient writings vf Egypt. But it requires a person 
of uncommon address to Jlnd them out ; one, who 
can deduce great truths Jrom ststity premises. 



" Platatdi. E|»^x«. p. 76*. 
vol- IT tod 
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This at first is sufficient to deter a peiibn , 
going on in a study of this nature. But, upon 
recollectioQ, we find that we have helps, to which 
the more early writers were strangers. We have 
for a long time had light opening upon us, and 
begin now to avail ourselves of the blessing. We 
talk indeed of antient days, and times of anti- 
quity, but that time is most aged which has en- 
dured longest; and these are the most antient 
days in which we are ourselves conversant. We 
enjoy now an age of accumulated experience; 
aud we are to make use of the helps which have 
been transmitted, to disijel the mist which has 
preceded. 

Nothing has so embarrassed the learned world 
as the dynasties of the kings of Egypt. We find 
that there were people verj- early in the Christian 
sera who took pains to collate and arrange them; 
and many of the best chronologers in the last 
and present century have been at much pains to 
render them coneistent. But notwithstanding 
this has been attempted by persons of most con- 
summate learning, yet their endeavours have 
hitherto been attended with little advantage. 
The principal of those of old, who have at all 
engaged in this history, areTlieophilus, Tatianus, 
Clemens, Africanus, Eusebius, and Syncellus. 
The three first only casually touch upon it ; but the 
others arc more particular and diffuse. Josephus 
:Uso, of .Tudca, in his curious treatise against Apion, 



^9 
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,, great deal to this purpose. The chief per- 
sons to whose authority writers principally appeal, 
are three : the first is the anonymous author of the 
Old Chronicle ; which has been preserved by Syn- 
cellus, and thought to be of very early date. To 
this succeed the dynasties of Manethon of Seben- 
nis, who was an Egyptian priest in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and wrote what he exhi- 
bited, at the request of that prince. The third 
is the account given by Eratosthenes, of Cyrene, 
in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, who has 
transmitted a curious account of the Theban 
kings ; but of those solely, without taking any 
notice of the princes in other parts of Egypt. From 
these Egyptian writers the accounts given by 
Africanus and Eusebius have been compiled, as 
well as those by Syncellus. According to these 
chronologers, the number of the dynasties 
amounts to thirty and one ; and they extend 
downwards to the reign of Darius, who was 
conquered by Alexander. Many modems have 
gone deep in these inquiries ; among whom we 
ought to mention, with particular respect, Peta- 
viuSy Scaliger, Perizonius, and the inconiparable 
Sir John Marsham. 

As there are different specimens transmitted by 
antient authors of the Egyptian history, one 
would imagine that there could not be much dif* 
ficulty in collating the reigns of princes, and 

DdS 
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correcting any mistake that may have happoMtfp^J 
in the dynasties. But these writers often diffisr 
essentially from each other; and as there is 
nothing synchronical to which we can safely ap* 
ply, it is impossible, when two writeiH or more 
differ, to determine which is in the right Add 
to this, that these dynasties extend upwards, not 
only beyohd the deluge, but one thousand thtet 
hundred and thirty-six years beyond the common 
aera of the creation. Sir John Marsbam is very 
sanguine in favour of the system which he has 
adopted, yet is often obliged to complain of 
having a most barren field of investigation, where 
there are nothing but names and numbers ; and 
he acknowledges how difficult it is to arrive at 
any certainty, when a set of unmekniog terms 
present themselves without any collateral history. 
There is one mistake common to all who have 
engaged in this dark scrutiny. They proceed 
upon some preconceived notion, which they look 
upon as a certainty, and to this test every thing 
is brought. Such is the reig^n of Inachus, die 
flood of Ogyges, the landing of Danaus in 
Greece. Such also is the supposed reign of a 
king when Joseph went into Egypt, a&d the 
reign of another, when the Israelites departed. 
They set out upon these facts as first princi- 
ples, though they are the things which wan* most 
to be canvassed : and when they have too incoir- 



0idera|;dy made these assumptioBd, tbey put a 
** "force ufion all other history that it may be 
brought to accord. In most fists of the £gyp** 
tian kings, Menes is found first. Many writers 
suppose this personage to have been Mizraim; 
others tliink it was Ham; others again that it 
was Noabw And as these lists go down as fsLT as 
Alexander the Great, the dynasties are to be di- 
lated, or curtailed, according to their greater or 
less distance from the extremes. In one thing 
they seem to be agreed, that the number of the 
dynasties was thirty and one. 

Whether it be in the power of man to tho- 
roughly regulate the Egyptian chronology, I wilj 
not pretend to say. To make somd advances 
towards a work of this consequence is worth our 
attempting ; and if it is not always possible to 
determine in these dynasties what is true, it may^ 
however, be of service to point out that which is 
fyhe; for by abridging history of what is spuriouS| 
our pursuit will be reduced into narrower limits. 
Sy these means those who come after will be less 
liable to be bewildered, as they will be confined 
to a smaller circle, and const^^uently brought 
nearer to the truth. 

The first attempt towards rectifying the chro- 
nology of Egypt must consist in lopping off en- 
tirely the sixteen first dynasties from the thirty- 
one specified in Eusebius : for I am persuaded^ 

a 
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that the original list consisted of fifteen dynas- 
ties only. The rest are absolutely spurious, and 
have been the chief cause of that uncertainty of 
which we have been so long complaining. This 
may appear too bold and desperate a way of pro- 
cedure : nor would I venture to speak so confi- 
dently, were I not assured that they never really 
existed, but took their rise from a very common 
mistake of the Grecians. This may be proved 
from that antient Chronicle of which I took no- 
tice above. The Grecians had this, and many 
other good, evidences before them, as they plainly 
shew : but they did not understand the writings . 
to which they appealed ; nor the evidences which 
they have transmitted. In the first place I much 
question, whether any Grecian writer ever learned 
the language of Egypt. Many negative proofs 
might be brought to shew, that neither Plato, 
nor Pythagoras, nor Strabo, were acquainted 
with that tongue. If any of them had attempted 
the acquisition of it, such was their finesse and 
delicacv, timt the first harsh word would have 
shocked them, and they would immediately have 
given up tite pursuit. If they could not bring 
themselves to introduce an uncouth word in their, 
writings, how could they have endured to have 
uttered one, and to have adopted it for common 
use? I doubt whether any of the Fathers were 
acquainted with the language of the country.. 
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Besides, the histories of which we are speaking 
were written in the sacred language and charac- 
ter which were grown obsolete ; and Manethon, 
Apion, and other Hellenic Egyptians, who borr 
rowed from them, were not well acquainted with 
their purport. Had these memorials been under- 
stood, we should not have been at a loss to know 
who built the pyramids, and formed the lakes 
and labyrinth, which were the wonders of the 
world. In respect to the Fathers who got intel- 
ligence in Egypt, they obtained it by a very un- 
certain mode of inquiry, and were obliged to 
interpreters for their knowledge. The Grecians 
wrote from left to right; but the more eastern 
nations from * right to left. This was a circum* 
stance which they either did not know, or to 
which they did not always attend, and were there- 
fore guilty of great mistakes ; and these consisted 
not only in a faulty arrangement of the elements, 
of which the names are composed, but also in a 
wrong distributidn of events. Hence an histo- 
rical series is often inverted from want of know- 
ledge in the true disposition of the subject Some- 
thing similar to this has happened in respect to 
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the Old Chronicle which has hcen preserved by 
Syncellus. It contains an epitome of the Egyp- 
tian history; and was undoubtedly obvious to 
every person in that country. In short, it must 
have been one of the chief sources from whence 
Manethon, and others who came after him, drew. 
Those of the Grecians, who occupied the dynas- 
ties from the original, were necessarily told, that 
the true- arrangement here was different from that 
which was in use in Greece : that according to 
their way of reckoning, the first dynasty waa the 
fifteenth, or sixteenth, according to the point 
from whence they counted. In consequence of 
this they have marked it the fifteenth, or six- 
teenth ; and then fancying that there was a long 
series preceding, they have invented as many dy- 
nasties more, as they thought wanting, to supply 
this seeming vacancy. This is not surmise, for 
we may see the very thing done by ^ Syncellus. 
He has transmitted to us an abridgment of the 
Egyptian history from the Old Chronicle ; con- 
taining the dynasties of their kings. And, as he 
was told, that the first was the fifteenth accord- 
ing to his way of numeration, he has actually 
marked it the fifteenth. In consequence of this 



' I mention Syncellus ; but it may be the person from whom 
he borrowed, who was guilty oC this mistake. 
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he supposes^ contrary to the authority of the his« 
tory, fourteen prior dynasties, which with that 
of the Demigods make thirty in the whole. But 
what he calls the fifteenth, was the first of the 
Mizraim, who succeeded the Auritae, or Demi- 
gods ; and this is plainly indicated in the history. 
It has been shewn, that there was no regal state 
in Egypt before the coming of tlie Shepherds, 
* styled Auritae: that with them commences the 
history of the country. Syncellus accordingly, 
having mentioned from this Chronicle the imagi- 
nary reigns of the Gods, comes at last to those 
who really reigned j and places them in this or- 
der : * Tsr^torov [aiv tuv Au^ itwv, igvri^ov ii rcov Mio*- 

Tf «i«v. TfiT«v i$ AiyuTTiwir. Ttic fivst scrics of prificcs 
was that of the AuritiB : the second was that of 
the Mestrteans, or Mizraim; the third of Egyp^ 
tians. These are the words of the Chronicle ; and, 
one would think, sufficiently clear and determi- 
nate, had not the Greeks been infatuated through 
their preconceived opinions. The author after- 
wards subjoins the list of their kings from the 
Chronicle, in which the Demigods stand pFainly 
jBrst : and there is not the least hint given of any 
prior dynasties. Syncellus, not knowing that the 



♦P. 51. 
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Demigods were the Auritse, begins with the nexi 
series as the first, and calls it the fifteenth. 



^TheREIGNS of the GODS, 
according to the Old Chronicle. 

To Hephaistus is assigned no time, as he is uni- 
formly apparent both by night and day. 

lielius, the son of Hephaistus, reigned three my- 
riads of years. 

Then Cronus, and the other twelve Divinities 
reigned 3984 years. 

Next in order are the Demigods (the Auritse), in 
number eight, who reigned 217 years 217 

After these are enumerated fifteen genera- 
tions of the Cunic circle, which take 
up 443 years 443 

16. The sixteenth dynasty is of the Tanites, 

eight kings, which lasted I90 years I90 

17. The seventeenth of Memphites, four in 

descent, — 103 years 103 

18. The eighteenth of Memphites, fourteen 

in descent, — 348 years 34S 



5 Ibid. 
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19. The nineteenth of Diospolites, five in de- 

scent, — 194 years 194 

20. The twentieth of Diospolites, eight in 

descent, — 228 years 228 

31. The twenty-first of Tanites, six in de- 
scent, — 121 years 121 

22. The twenty-second of Tanites, three in 

descent, — 48 years 48 

23. The twenty-third, Diospolites, two in 

descent, — 19 years 19 

24. The twenty- fourth, Saites, three in de- 

scent, — 44 years 44 

25. The twenty-fifth, Ethiopians, three in 

descent, 44 years 44 

2.6. The twenty-sixth, Memphites, seven in 

decent, — 177 years 177 

27. The twenty-seventh, Persians, five in de- 

scent, — 124 years 124 

28. The twenty-eighth, lost. 

ii9. The twenty-ninth, uncertain who, — 39 

years 39 

30. The thirtieth, a Tanite,— 18 years . • 18 

To the above should be added the thirty-first 
dynasty, which consisted of three * Persians ; for 

""i — — ^ • — ~" 

* Darius Ochus, Arses, and Darius Codomannus, who wai 
conquered by Alexander. 
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with this every catalogue ^ concluded. The lists 
transmitted to us by Africanus and Eusebius, and 
that of Manethon, from whom they borrowed, 
closes with this: and it was undoiibtedly in the 
original copy of Syncellus. We have in the 
above an epitonie of the regal succession in 
Egypt, as it stood in the Anticnt Chronicle ; and, 
though short, it will prove to ns of much conse- 
quence in our inquiries. We find here, that the 
Demigods, or Auritae, stand first, ani) with them 
the history of the country must commence. These 
are succeeded by those of the Cunic, or Royal 
circle, the anticnt Mizraim ; and those again by 
other dynasties in their oixler. As to Hephaistus^ 
Helius, and the twelve other Gods, they were 
only 30 many sacred titles, which were either pre- 
fixed to the Egyptian calendar, or to the months 
of the year, by way of distinction. The num- 
bers with which tlicy were accompanied were 
astronomical computations, and related to timt 
and its portions, and not to the reigns of princes. 
From hence we may be assured, that there were 
no kings prior to those above-mentioned. But 
the Grecians having been told, that, in their 



^ Tpiftxofi} wfuni ^fyflcfci* riep^'A'r ^cx.ci'Kiaii y, £uscb. ChrOIl« 

p. 17. Syncellus. p. 77. p. '•JjO*. 
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retrograde way of computation, the fifteenth dy* 
nasty was the first, were led to think that the 
converse also was true, and that the first was the 
fifteenth. And those who differ in the position of 
the Shepherd dynasty, yet count from the last* 
This may be seen in the Chronicle which I have 
exhibited above ; where the first dynasty num^ 
bered is the Tanite, which is mariced the six- 
teenth ; and this is the ' sixteenth from the bot- 
tom, if we include the last of the Persians. la 
consequence of this, that of the Auritse must have 
been the fourteenth downwards, which would 
haturally mduce us to expect many prior kings.. 
But it is manifest, from Egyptian evidence, from 
the Chronicle itself, that there were no precedin|^ 
dynasties; for the list of the Deities was not 
taken into consideration. Manethon counted it 
the fifbeentli, and it is accordingly so expressed by 
Africanns. Hence these writers, and their fol- 
lowers, hSLve been led to suppose, that there were 
once fourteen dynasties antecedent Tlicy ac- . 
cordingly prefixed them to the true list, and im- 
zned lately set themselves to work, in order to 



* Tbe leason of their stopping at this in their conpotation up* 
wards, was, because this was looked upon as the first gcniiiiie 
Egyptian dynasty. This will be khewn hereafter. 
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remedy an evil %vhich did not exist. For when 
thirteen or ' fourteen dynasties had been thus 
imagined^ it afforded matter of very much study 
to find out the persons of whom they were com- 
posed. There was a great vacuity, and the 
means were scanty towards supplying what was 
demanded. Menes was at hand to begin with, 
who is made the first king by all ; and to him 
they subjoined a list of others, wherever they 
could obtain them. Africanus in his list men- 
tions this person the first, and says, that he was 
a Thinite by birth, and destroyed by an hippopo- 
tamus. In this he is followed by others. But 
Menes I have shewn to have been the Lunar 
Deity, who was probably worshipped in some 
Thinite temple. The hippopotamus was repre- 
sented as an emblem of his preservation ; which 
they have perverted to an instrument of his de- 
struction. Eusebius styles him a Thebinite, and 

Thebean. *° U^urog iGua-iXi-jo-iv Mnyr\<; SnQivirn^j €)»!- 

€aiog' Of Jfja>jk£U£Tat Aioi/iof. The Jirst who 7'eigned 
was Menes, the Thebinite, the Arkcean ; which is, 
by interpretation, the Ionian. This Thebinite, 
and Arkaean, was, we find, the same person of 



' They amount to sixteen in Eusebius; and as many in Afri- 
canus. 

'•^Euseb. Chron. p. 18. 1. 13. 
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whom the lonah, or Dove, M'as .an emblem; 
$0 that of his true histoiy we cannot dolibt. 

At the beginning, next after Menes, they have 
got together an assemblage of names and titles^ 
some of which belong to the Deities, aqd others 
seem to be borrowed from Eratosthenes, and oc* 
cur in later ages. Such is Sesostris, whom they 
repeatedly introduce. They represent him as a 
gigantic personage; and he is at times called 
" Sesosis, Sethoosis, Sesonchosis, Geson Goses; 
and otherwise diversified. Diodorus, and others, 
tell us how he conquered the whole earth ; so 
that there was not a nation which did not ac- 
knowledge his power. Upon his return, after his 
conquests, the first thing which he took in hand 
was the making of a long " ditch upon the 
f^astern coast of Egypt, to secure himself from 
his next neighbours. Strange ! that the monarch 
of the whole earth, whose army is said to have 
been above half a million, should be afraid of a 
few clans upon the desert. He is mentioned as 
the first of the line of *^ Ham, who reigned in 
Egypt, and he is placed immediately after '*Orus. 



'* Newton's Chron. p. 69. 
'* Diodor. Sic. 1. 1. p. 52. 
*' Chron. Paschale. p. 47- 
*^ Scholia in Apoilon, 1. 4. v. 27S. 
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According to some, he comes a degree lower after 
'^ Thulesy in which situation he occurs in '* £use- 
bius. Yet he is again introduced by this author 
in the second dynasty under the name '^ Sesocris; 
and the Jike history is given of his height and 
stature, as is to be found in Herodotus and Dio* 
dorus. Again, in the twelfth dynasty, we meet 
with '* Geson Goses in our copies of Euaebius, < 
styled ^ Sesonchoris, but by Syncellus more truly 
rendered *** Sesonchosis : and, what is strange, 
next but one in the same dynasty, we. meet with 
*' Sesostris. That we may not suppose him to hare 
been a different person of the same name, a short 
history of his life and conquests is annexed. His 
height too, and stature, are described, just as we 
find them represented by other authors. From 
hence we may be assured of the Identity of this 
person, who is thus repeatedly introduced to make 
up a supposed deficiency. In short they have 
adopted every variation of a name, and out of it 
formed a new king. 



V^ Cedrenus. p. 20. 

"* Euseb. Chron. p. 7. 1. 43, 

•7 Ibid. p. 14. 

*' Syncellus. p. 59, 

*^ Euseb. Chron. p. 14. 

*• P. 7S' 

"• Ibid. p. 59. 
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In this manner writers have tried to supply the 
vacancies in their imaginary dynasties of the kinjgs. 
of Egypt. But they soon begin to be tired : and 
we have many dynasties without a single name^ 
The duration also of the reigns is pften too shArt 
to be credited. In the eighth dynasty, tiTenty-t- 
seven Merophites reign but 146 years ; which is 
Kttle more than five years apiece. In the eleventh, 
aixtetn Diospolites reign but 43 years ; which 
amount not to three years apiece. In the thirteenth 
dynasty, sixty more Diospolites are found, and the 
aum of their reigns is but 1 84 years ; which are not 
iQore than three years and a few weeks apiece. But, 
what is of all the most incredible, in the seventh 
dynasty seventy kings reign just "seventy days. 

From the above we may perceive into what 
difficulties the chronologers were brought, who 
tried to supply these supernumerary dynasties by 
such wretched means. They searched into every 
old register ; and laid their hands upon every list 
which occurred, in order to fill iip these vacancies. 
Syncellus supposes ^' Menes to have been Mizrai'm : 
but I have shewn, that he was another person ; 
and the emblem of the hippopotamus proves it. 



t% 



Quot dies, tot reges. Marsham's Chron. Saec 7. p. 90. £u- 
sebius alters this to fifteen days apiece: upon which Sir John 
Marsham observes, Numerus dierum aiigetur, ut reges siDguU xv. 
dies habeant. Ibid. 
*'SyBceUuf. p. 91. 
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Bettdes, what reason have we to imagine, that 
Miarrai'm reigned in Egypt, or that he was de- 
devoured by such an animal ? The kings, who 
are brought in immediate succession to him, are 
^ Atihothis, Cercenes, and Venephes. But these 
veiy kings occur in the same order elsewhere. 
They occupy the fifty-ninth, sixtieth, and sixty- 
first places in the catalogue r of Syncellus. They 
cbnsequently lived about one thousand years laten 
Who can put up with these dynasties of Diospo- 
lites, and others, whose reigns are so uncommonly 
short? And is it possible to give credit to the 
account of seventy kings, who reigned but seventy 
days? May we not be assured, that it vras some 
college history ; and related tQ a society of priests, 
whose office came id rotation ; and who attended 
once in that *^ term ? After all, that Africanus, or 
Manethon before him could do to make up what 
was wanting, yet mapy dynasties have scarce a 
name inserted. The seventh, eighth, ^^ tenth, 

' III ■ ■ I II —.— ^>—^— ^"^-^ ^— 

** Euscb. Chron. p. 14. 

^' The Cunocephali were said to die by piecemeal ; and the 
whole body was extinct after seventy-two days. '£«( y aw a* 

iCJb/EA))Korrft xat ^o «r^«ip*;0«>^i9 vfi,tfen, Ton oXoc xvo^mctiu, florH- 
pollo. 1. 1. c. 14. p. 29* They were undoubtedly an order of 
priests, who were in waiting at some temple ; and their term was 
completed in seventy-two, or rather in seventy, days. See of this 
work vol.ii. p. QO. note 14. 
^ In the ninth, one name only out of nineteen specified. 
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eleventh, thirteenth, and fourteenth, are quite 
anonymous : and in many places, where names 
have been inserted by Africanus, they are rejected 
by Eusebius, who came after him. 

For these r^sons, and from the authority of the 
Old Chronicle, I entirely set aside the reigns of all 
princes antecedent to the Auritae, or Shepherds, 
They first reigned in Egypt, as the best histories 
«hew. And however high the later Egyptians 
inay have carried their antiquity, I cannot admit 
of any dynasty prior to the fifteenth, counting 
back from the last. Indeed we may infer, that 
the fifteenth was looked upon by all as the leading 
dynasty, before the true system was spoiled. And 
even afterwards, there seems to have been a tacit 
reference to it, as to a stated point, by which every 
thing dse was to be determined. Both Manethon, 
and Africanus place the Auritse, or Shepherds, in 
the fifteenth dynasty ; but count from the first 
Eusebius also places them in the fifteenth, if we 
count from the *^ last From hence we may per^ 
ceive, that which way so ever we may reckon, and 
however the accounts may have been impaired, 
the fifteenth was the object, by which they were 
originally determined. The words of Africanus 



-«- 



^' It is to be observed, that* Easebius begins with \i'hat be 
styles the seventeenth, and ends with the thirty-iirst : but in the 
series the twenty-first is somehow omitted. 
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are very remarkable, when he apeaks of the kings 

of this dynasty. ^ UivniiKotrfi HcifAtyay. Hc«y h 
f^omKii J^t¥oi fi»^iXiig r\ it xai MifAfiy ii\c¥m oi xai <y rtf 

iXngwTdivro. The fifteenth is the dynasty of the 
Shepherds. These were foreign princes, styled 
Phcenices. They first built themselves a city in the 
Sethrtnte ( or rather^ Set hite) region ; from whenct 
they made their invn^iofi, and conquered all Egypt, 
This author having mentioned these Shepherd^ 
whom he calls Phcenices, adds a. dynasty of 
thirty- two Hellenic Shepherds; and a third of 
forty- three Shepherds, who reigned coUaterallj 
with as many kings of Thebes. This is cutraor* 
jdinary^ that they should correspond so exactly 
in number ; but what is more strange, that tfaqr 
should reign the same number of yeai:s, '** ^opk^u & 

herd kings^ and those of Thebes reigned the same 
number of years : which amount to one hundred 
and fifty one. Wt see here two dynasties at dif- 
ferent places, commencing at the same time, which 
correspond precisely in number of kings a^d vk 



** Syncellus. p. 6l. 

*^ It was the province of Seth, called also Salt, to which th^ 

author alludes, 
'** Syncellus. p. 6l. 
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Biimber of years. And ^e sum of these yean 
allows little more tban:tkree years and a Indf to 
the reigQ of each prfifce. For there are forty-* 
Ihcee in each place ; and reign but dne hundred 
and fifty-one years; which is incredible. Both 
tfaePboenician, and Hellenic Shepherds wcre-cer-r 
tainly the same as those who made, an inrodd into 
Egypt, and took Memphis; and afterwards con^^ 
^ered the whole country. They are brought by 
Africanus in succession after the former; but were 
certainly the same^ however diversified by titles^ 
«iid increased in number. The years of their 
reigns a^ apparently a forgery. Wemay^ I thtnky 
be assured, that Manethon and Atrioanus out df 
one dynasty have formed three ; and have brought 
them m succession to one another. And this arose 
from their not knowing the antient titles of the 
piBfsMS ; nor the history with which it was at- 
tended. 

Eosebius saw this, and therefore struck out 
two of these dynasties, and brought the third 
downwards two degrees lower. By these means^ 
th;; dynasty of the shepherds is made the fifteenth 
upwards ; which is the true place : and at this 
commences the history of Egypt. If then we 
take aWay the two supposititious dynasties of 
Manethon, which are rejected by Eusebius, the 
Shepherd dynasty, marked by him the fifteenth, 
will be the fifteenth from the bottom. And it 
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^11 be plain, dial the series, from the Shepherds 
to the last Persic princes inclusive, consisted at 
first of fifteen dynasties only. The notion of any 
antecedent kings arose from a retrograde manner 
of counting among the Greeks, and from an er- 
ror in consequence of it. In Eusebius the Shep- 
herd dynasty is the fifteenth from the bottom : 
and if we discard the two spurious dynasties, 
which he has substituted in the room of the two 
inserted by Manethon, it will be found, the fif- 
teenth from the top, and accord every way. In 
short, it was, according to Manethon, the centre 
dynasty of twenty-nine. All from it inclusive 
downwards were genuine, but the fourteen above 
supposititious. They were superadded, as I before 
said, from an error in judgment, and a faulty way 
of computation. 

As the mistake began with Manethon and the 
Hellenic Egyptians, it may be worth while to 
give a list of the dynasties as they stood before 
they were further corrupted by the Grecians in 
other parts. 
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EGYPTIANS DYNASTIES 

FROM THE DELUGE, 
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AS THEY ARE RECORDED BY MANETHON. 
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THE FIRST PYNASTV*. 

Next after the Demigods was Menes 
the Thinite, wha was dcstrpyed by a 
crocodile. 

Athothis. 

Cencenes. 

Venephcs. .... 

Usaphedtts. 

Miebidus. 

Semempsis. 

Bienaches. 






THp sEcoiri^ i)T»4gy?r,a».«iKjr|.TXf. 
Kseachus. j ••:';• I; •:• *: 
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Binothris. 
Tlas. 
Sethenes. 
Chcsres. 
Nepberditf «« 

THE THIED DYNASTY OF M£MPHIT£t« 

Neclieroplies. 

Tosorthrus. 

Tyris. 

Mesochris. 

Soiphis. 

Tosertasis. 

Achis. 

Siphouiis. 

Kerpberes. 

THE FOURTH DYNASTY OF MEMFHITES. 

Sons. 
Suphis. 

Suphis the Second. 
Mencheres. 
Ratsses. 
Bicheres. 
Sebercheres. 
Thamphthis. 
'. Sesbem^ wBo* iras five eul^ts high, and 
three in circumference. 
A ninth; unknown. 
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TBI FIFTH DYNASTY OF ELEFHAVTINE KINGS* 

Usercheres. 

Sephres* 

Nephercheres. 

Sisiris. 

Cheres. 

Rathuris. 

Mercberes. 

Tarcheres. 

Obnos. 

Otboes. 

Phius. 

Methusupbis^ 

Pbiops. 

Mentesuphis. 

Nitocris. 

THE SEYENrrH PYNASKY. . 

Seventy Memphites^ who xeign seventy 
days. 

THE EIGHTH DYNASTY. 

Twenty *seven Meisplutesy who xeign 
146 yeark 



. I 
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THE NINTH DYNASTY CONSISTS OF NINETEEN 

PRINCES OF HERACLEA. 

Othoes, killed by a crocodile. 
The eighteen others uitknoyn. 

THE TENTH DYNASTY. 

Nineteen Heracleotics, who reign 185 
years: their names and history un* 
known. 

THE ELEVENTH DYNASTY. 

• Sixteen Diospolites^ who reign 43 years. 
Of these Amemenenes only specified. 

THE TWELFTH DYNASTY: TWELVE DIOS- 

POLITES. 

*' Sesonchoris, the son of Ansanemes. 
Sesostris ; the great monarch who con- 
quered all the world ; the next in order 
to '* Osiris ; liis height was four cubits^ 
three palms, and: two digits; 






^' He is called Scsopchpsis by Syncel\us io another list. He is 
said to have been the son of the former kins. But all dynasties 
begin with kings of a lieW fkroily. 

^* *0y yvo A^yvwrim ^it« Oatft* vofAiirKiwirl '-'How then can he 
be a king ia.the twelfth dynasty ? Hie account of his stature is 
from Eusebius. 
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» 

Lachares. 
" Amraeres. 
Ammenemes. 
Scemiophris. 
The rest unknown. 

THE THIRTEENTH DYNASTY. 

Sixty Diospolites, who reign 184 
years. No names, nor history, men- 
tioned. 

THE FOURTEENTH DYNASTY. 

No mention made of it. Eu^ebius, however, sup- 
plies this vacancy with a Dynasty of 76 Xoites, 
who reign collectively 1 84 years ; which is but 
two ^ years and five months a-piece. 

THE FIFTEENTH '^ DYNASTY IS OF TH? 

SHEPHERDS. 

These were six foreign princes, styled Phoenices, 
who took Memphis/ and built a city in the 



'^ These three seem not to have been in Manethou ; but are 
supplied by Africanus. 

'^ See Syncellus. p. 49. Some make the number of years 4S4, 
which amounts to about six years and seven months apiece. Nei* 
ther account seems credible. 

** This is, in reality, the first dynasty of Egyptian kings. 

8 
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Sethroite nome; from whence they made an 
irruptioo^ and conquered all Egypt 

Saithes. 

Beon. 

Pachnan. 

Staan. 

Archies. 

Aphobis. 

At this period are introduced the two spurious 
dynasties by Manethon ; or at leait by '* Afri- 
can us. 

The first is of thirty-two Grecian Shepherd 
kings, who reign 518 years. 

The second of forty-three Shepherd kings, who 
reign collaterally with just the same number of 
Diospolites; and also reign precisely the same 
number of years, which amount to 153. 

These dynasties I omit ; and, in consequence of 
it, call the next dynasty the sixteenth. 

THE SIXTEENTH DYNASTY OF SfXTEEN DIOS« 

POLITES. 

Amos. 

Chebros. 

Amenophthis. 



'^ It is not certain to whom this mistake is to be attributed-; 
but I should judge that it was owing to Afncaauc. 



Amersis. 

Misaphris. 

Misphragmuthosifl^ 

Tuthmosis. 

Atnenophis. 

Orus. 

Acherres. 

Rathos. 

Cbebres. 

Acherres. 

Armeses. 

lUmmesses. 

Ammenoph. 

TH£ SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY OF DIOSFOLITES. 

Sethos. 

Bapsaces. 

Amroenephthes, 

Rameses. 

Ammesemnes. 

Thuoris. 

AlcandruB. 

> »■ 

THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY OP TWELYE DIOS- 
FOLITES. 

No names nor history is given. 

THE. NINETEENTH DYNASTY OF SEVEN TANITXS, 

Smedes. 
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Fhusenes. 

Nephelcheres, 

Amenophthis* 

Osocor. 

Pinaches. 

Susennes. 

THE TWENTIETH DYNASTY OF NINE BUBA8- 

TITES. 

Sesonchis. 

Osoroth. 

The three next are not named. 

Tacellothis. 

The three next are not named. 

THE TWENTY-FIRST PYNASTY OF FOUR TANITES. 

Petubates. 
Osorcho. 
Psammus. 
Zeet. 

THE TWENTY-SECOND DYNASTY. 

Bochoriii the Saite. 

THE TWENTY-THIRD DYNASTY OF THREE 

ETHIOPIANS. 

• 

Sabbacon. 

Sevechus. 

Tarchon. 
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THE TWENTY-FOURTH DYNASTY OF NXNB 

SAITES. 

Stephiuates. 

Ncrepsos. 

Nechao. 

Psammitichus. 

Nechao the Second* 

Psammuthis. 

Vaphris. 

Amosis, 

Psamma^herijtes^ 

JHl^ TWENTY-FIFTH DYNASTY OF EIGHT 

PERSIANS. 

Cambyses, 

Darius, the Son of Hystaspes, 

Xerxes. 

Artal^anus. 

Artaxerxes. 

Xerxes. 

Sogdianus. 

Darius. 

THE TWENTY-SIXTH DYNASTY. 

Amyrteus the Saite. 



THE TWENTY-SEVENTH DYNASTY OF FOUR 

.* : * 

MENDESIANS. 



Nephcrites. 
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Achoiis. 

Psammuthis. 

Nephorotes. 

THE TWENTY-EIGHTH DTNA8TY OF THREE 

SEBENNTTE8. 

Nectanebe^. 

Teos. 

Nectanebes. 

THE TWENTY-NINTH DYNAStY OY THREE 

PERSIANS. 

OehttS. 

Arses. 

Darius ; the same who was conquered by 
Alexander. 

Such was the state of the dynasties before they 
had suffered a second interpolation, by having 
two, which M'ere spurious, inserted. These con- 
sisted of no less than seventy Grecian and other 
Shepherd kings, which are very justly set aside by 
Eusebius. This learned writer had done well if 
he had stopped short after that he had remedied 
the mistake in Africanus. But he had no sus- 
picion that the previous dynasties were all spu- 
rious ; I mean all those before the fifteenth. He 
Avas therefore fearful of making a gap in the list, 
and has supplied the place of those which he ex- 
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punged with some Diospdites, or " Thebans* 
Bat they should be all alike cancelled ; for with 
the Shepherds, those Auritas, and Demigods, the 
chronology of Egypt began. Therefore the se- 
venteenth dynasty of Eusebius should have been 
marked the first, for it certainly was so esteemed 
by the Egyptians ; and we ought for the future 

to ready TLfum ^ivuotfuay TlotfAtyt^ fitTM 0SVOI ^aviXnq, 

61 %on Mifji.ft¥ Uxou, xrx. The Jirst dynasty consists 
of the Shepherd kingSy who were Joreigners^ and 
took Memphis^ &c. To the truth of this the Old 
Chronicle bears witness ; in which the first who 
reign are the Shepherds, under th^ title of Semidei 
and Auritas. The number and titles of the dy- 
nasties do not turn out so precisely the ^* same as 
we find them in other accounts ; for the Chroni- 
cle fails off towards the end, being most defec- 
tive where we might expect it to be most perfect. 



^^ As the two dynasties of Manethon were brought after the 
Sliepherds, Eusebius varies his disposition, and plac«»s his Dios- 
politcs above them ; for he saw plainly that the place of the 
Shepherds was the fifteenth inclusive from the bottom. But by 
this interpolation he made it "the seventeenth from the top* 
\Vhereas it was the centre dynasty equally removed from the ex- 
tremes. It stood Wween the ^purioU9 and the genuine dynasties, 
and belonged t6tfae l|Ut«r. « 

'* It has in some ^ccses been, altered lo 9«nye, ajpurpose; and 
probably by SynceUos. » 

• VOL. IV- . P f 
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It affords, however, though very concise, the 
great outlines of the Egyptian Chronology, and 
must be esteemed as an excellent guide, as far as 
it is capable of conducting us. I would not, 
therefore, do any thing to disparage its merit; 
yet, it is probably nothing more than a part of 
a yearly calendar, in which the celestial motions 
were calculated. The months and holidays spe- 
cified, and the reigns of the kings prefixed. 
Among many others, there were two Hermetic 
books in common use among the Egyptians. The 
" first of these related to the energy of the hea- 
vens, to the powei-s of the planets, and the influ- 
ence of the stars ; and was properly a treatise 
concerning horoscopes and astrology ; and was 
full of dark and niysteribus learning, Tlie other, 
which related to the real operations of nature, 
was of more use, but in less esteem, being nothing 
more than a common almanack, and so denomi- 
nated, *' Tan iv TCi; A?./*iiri;ti«xait (forte AXfwi*- 

(«('■ >c«i -to: wfgi ctn^m, 1 f ae-(w», n )tfui|'f(uv, »i SfAnvnc 
«u£(irfW», n i*tn-itrim, (c rcif (0';^otTOif u)(t tjii- wJtg' Aiyuir- 

Tfeif AiTisXeyiay. /f'/iat, says Chairemon, is com- 
prised in the Egyptian almanacks, contains hut 



" Jamlilichus. Sect, 8. C. 
"IbJil. 
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a small part of the Ihrmdic institutions. The 
whole that relates to the risi?2g and occultation of 
the starsj to the increase and decrease of the inoon^ 
was held in the least estimation. Porphyry likewise 
mentions the Eg)'ptian Almanacks, and gives an 
account of their contents, whicli seem to be very 
curious. They cqnsisted ofadetail about the phases 
of the sun and moon, and of the. rising and setting 
of the stars for the year ; also of the aspects and 
influences of the planets, and what was from 
them portended : *' xai S^ff aTrfiai uraCojv, there was 
also some physical advice subjoined, ' All this, says 
Porphyry, ly AAjuivip^iaxoij ^ffgrat, is contained in 
the Egyptian almanacks. According to lam- 
blichus, these calendars were not held in so high 
repute as the other Hermetic writings. Be this as 
it may, our Chronicle is probably of tliis sort ; 
and though formerly of no great esteem, on ac- 
count of its being cheap and obvious, yet not at 
all for that reason of less authority. It began, 
as I have shewn, with the supposed reign of 
Hephaistus, and of the Sun ; and afterwards of 
Cronus, and twelve other Gods. Syncellus ima- 
gines, that it misled Manethon by the immense 
number of yearsj of which these reigns are said 
to consist. The amount of the whole was no less 



♦* Epistola ad Anebonem. p. 7- 

Ff2 
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than 36525 years. There is something particu- 
lar in this number to which we must attend, 
as it has misled not only Manethon, but Syn- 
cellus : for they, with many more, have applied 
these numbers to the dynasties of Egypt; by 
which means the annals of the country have been 
carried to an unwarrantable height. lamblichus, 
who had studied the Egyptian history very closely, 
takes notice of the same numbers, and applies 
them to the writings of Hermes. He introduces 
Chaeremon, who is speaking of first principles and 
essences : ** allwhich^ s ys he, Hermes transmitted 
in twenty thousand volumes^ according to Seleucus^ 
or rather^ as Manethon has shewn^ they were 
completed in thirty -six thousand Jive hundred and 
trcenty-Jive. Wemay from hence perceive, how un- 
certain writers were about a circumstance of this 
consequence. What some applied to the duration 
of their monarchy, others supposed to be a num- 
ber of books, the volumes written by Hermes. But 
the numbers were misapplied in both cases. They 
related indeed to volumes; but to volumes of 
another nature ; to the revolutions of the sun : 



mumm^t 



Sect. 8. c. 1. p. 157> 
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and were an artificial calculation. One kind of 
Egyptian jear consisted of three hundred and 
sixty days ; with the five cirayo|unirj«i, which were 
sacred to five Deities, ^^ Osiris, Aroueris, Typhon, 
Isis, and Nephthe. Some Deity, or title of a Deity, 
was affixed to every day in the calendar : hence 
they amounted to .365 in number. These were 
introduced into jGreece, and, as was supposed, by 
Orpheus. To this Theophilus alludes, when hjj 
upbraids Orpheus with his polytheism. ** n 

iofiXn<r£v — Of ^£« 01 Tf iaxod"!©* s^ijxoyra TO'tyn 0£o» ; JVhut 

advantage did Orpheus ever find from his thyeliun^ 
dred and slrty-Jive Gods ? This ypar of 365 days 
was termed the Sothic, from Sothis, the dog-star, 
at whose heliacal rising it was supposed to com* 
mence. But they had another year in Upper 
Egypt, which was heliacal, and styled theTheban. 
This consisted more accurately of three hundred 
sixty-five days, and six hours. *^ Uiyn S* ti/nfj ate 



♦' Plutarch. Isis et Osir. p. 355. 

^ Theoph. ad Autol. 1. 3. p. 38 1. 

« Diod. 1. 1 . p. 46. 

Caius Caesar — imitatus^gyptios, solos divinarum rcrum om- 
nium conscios, ad numerum solis, qui diebut singulis tricenis 
sexaginta quinque et quadrantc cursum conficit, annum dirigere 
contendit. Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c. 14. p. 178. 

TheThebans understood tuf in-'a^ptCf^ mr^oXeyiaf. Diod. 1. 1. 
jp. 46. 
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xa* T£Taf Tov roig Suisxa (xyktiv £7ray»o-i. Thcjf cddy SayS 

Diodorus, to the twelve months, five days complete 
and one quarter. It was used in many parts of 
Egypt : and the numbers spoken of above, related 
to a period in calculation ; and was no historical 
account. They were the amount of days in a 
cycle of one hundred years : for if one year con- 
sists of three hundred sixty- five days, and a fourth 
part, they in one hundred years will amount to 
56325, the number of which we treat. What 
therefore had belonged to an antient ephcmeris, 
has by mistake been applied to historical compu- 
tation : and days have been taken for years. This 
might well raise the Egyptian history to an un- 
warrantable height; and make it precede the 
creation by many ages. Some have thought to 
evade this difficulty by supposing that the years 
^ SfAiii/jsiot, and '*^' /xTiviaioi £i/tajTOi, lunar and monthly 

(/Cnyptii inciiscb) iriccuuin dicrum ornncs liabcnt : coquc cx- 
plicitisduodeciin mcnsibus, id est, 3()0 diebusexaclis, tunc inter 
Aiigustuni ct Seplenibrcin rcliquos quinque dies anno suo red- 
dunt ; adnectontcs, quarto quo(jue anno cxacto, intorcalarcm, 
qui ex quadrantibus confit. Macrob. Sat. I. 1. c. 1.5. p. 180. 

^ Kuseb. Chr©n. p. 8. Sec Diodorus. I. 1. p. 22. xara rur-n:? 

XcXij^r/^ 'S7E£(ctfcii' ecyta^cci Tov i¥iavTOP, 
* ■ I -■ 

Oi yap vctp avroii ttraAaiorcKToi ^t\vivantii t(pecj-KOv cij^ai, «) 

TttTtf? 'H^iOioj offovq exaXoi/r rm oiafxtf?. Synccllus. p. 40. Apud 
TEgyptios pro annis menses haberi. Varro apud Lactant. 1. 2. 
c. 12. p. !()<). 
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years ; which were in use in some parts of Egypt. 
Syncellus tries to solve it another way, by giving 
the dynasties from the sixteenth downward their 
proper number of years, and allowing the over- 
plus to the Gods, and Demigods. But we have 
no occasion to have recourse to these helps : for 
the numbers of the real dynasties had nothing to 
do with this astronomical computation : and 
lamblichus, who equally misapplies *' them, shews, 
that they who treated of them differed in their 
opinion and were by no means ^ consistent. 

The dynasty of those kings, who immediately 
succeeded the Shepherds, is termed the Cyivc 
cycle: and the star Sirius, and many other things 
of eminence among the Egyptians, were styled 
Cynic ; and supposed to have some reference to 
dogs, but the Cynic cycle, or more properly the 
^** Cunic, was the Royal cycle, and related to a 
• series of kings : and every thing so denominated 
is to be taken in that acceptation. Some of the 



^" He supposes that they related to the books of Herraes: but 
the books of Hermes were but forty-two. Clemens mentions 
them, and specifics the contents of each. Strom. 1. 6. p. 7^8. 

*^ We learn from him, that what Syncellui in aftertimes ap- 
plied to Chronology, was by Manethon thought to relate to the 
books of Hermes. Sect. 8. p. 157. 

'^ Cun, Chon, Cohen, a king. See vol. i. Radicals. 
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books of Hermes are styled Tiyixoii xm ^' Kuj «»ix«i, 
Genie and Curanic ; and from them it is said^ that 
Apion, IVlanethon, and Panodorus obtained most 
of their knowledge. These seem to be both Egyp- 
tian terms, distorted by the Greeks ; but of the 
same purport as that above. They were properly 
Chanic and Curanic books ; and contained the 
history of the priests and kings of the country. 
Every Grecian term, which alludes to Egypt, and 
its history, is to be suspected. It is to be observed, 
that Manethon, and his copier Africanus, men- 
tion, that after the reigns of the Demigods, there 
was a succession of other persons ; and be speci- 
fies those of the first dynasty. ^* Mira vfxu«c twc 
*Hj(A»9cai; 7sr^ci)TD jSao-rXfiA xATA^iOjMfirai, xrX. But what 
can we make of these terms ? Post manes Semi- 
deos prima'dynastiay or past cadavera Semideos pri- 
ma di/nastia, &c. They cannot be made sense by 
any exposition. Euscbius saw that there was 
some mistake ; and he has altered it by inserting 

a copulative. *^ Mtrx ygxvxg Kxi ra; 'Hju,*6fijf ttj wttiit 



'*'* By Syncellus expressed Kv^ettm^. 'ilerwtp ir tok rinxoK t» 

ZpfAB, tcai ly T«»? Kt'^tff Mcri 0i^XoK «»pT«». p. 5^. See vol. i. of this 

work. Rjwiicals. K^ren, Rex. Kuran, Hcliacus. Hence xv^io^, 

'' Syncellus. p. 54. 

'^ Fluseb. Chron. p. 14. Mit» «xv«? x«i tw? 'H/*iOi»c. Euseb. 
apud Synccllum. p. 65. 
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Juvitrnav xaraj tO|ut«fl-i. But this does not seem to 
mend the matter. Post manes, vel cadavera, et 
Semideos prima dynastia numeratur. In another 
place Syncellus, besides the vixu^ *H/utt6fOi, makes 
mention of** 0£«ir, xai *H/{ai6£«v, xat vtx\)m x«» S-vnTw^ : 
Dcorumy et Semidcorufrij et cadaverum, et mor^ 
ialium. But what sense can be obtained from 
hence? is it not manifest, that there is some 
mistake in terms? I think, we may be assured^ 
that what tlie Grecians have rendered ^cxu?, a dead 
body, was Nechus, a King: and that by the words 
MfT« viXMOL^ *H/iii6ctf( tsr^MTD ^(KfriXiiot we are to 
understand, post reges Semideos after the reigns 
of the Demigods began the Jirst Egyptian dy^ 
nasty. The title of Nechus was very ** antient, 
and to be found in many nations. The king 
of Abyssinia is called Negus at this day. The 
purport of the history given will, I think, prove 
what I say. Syncellus mentions, that Mancthon 
borrowed what he wrote from the books of Her-^ 
mes; and that the first part of his work gave an 
account of the Gods, and Demigods; which last 



^* Syncellus. p. 40. 

'' It seems to have been expressed Nccho, Nechao, Nechus, 
Negus ; and was probably the same as u:, Nagud of the Hebrews, 
which signifies a Prince. It occurs in composition ; an^l we «va<i of 
Necep^uSy Necberophes, kings of £)g>'pt. It was a common title. 
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we know were mortal men, and reigned in 
'* Egypt. Tlicse certainly were the first who had 
the title of Ncchus: and it is inscjKirably found 
with them. Eiisebiiis indeed and Svncelliis take 
pains to disjoin them, and out of them would 
form a different set of persons. The fonner ac- 
cordingly, through mistake, complains of the 
Egyptians for introducing such a strange set of 

personages. ^^ Ha^x mroi^ ('H^^Sfoi;) viKUuy x&i 

ftL\,6oXoyix¥. Besides these Demigods^ they have got 
together a tedious ill-grounded history of dead 
persons, and other mortals uho reigned* But tlie 
>vhole of this is a mistake of the true history : and 
I am persuaded, from the ])osition of the terms, 
that what Eusebius alluded to should have been 
rendered Ne;^«k xa* ETf^wv (ioctriXiu)^. And in the 
reading above, (j^stx vexix; ^HiAi^sag should have 
been expressed, according to the original, fj^trx 
Nf^^ouf *H/^i6f«?, post regies Sc^mideos, ajfer the 
Demigod kings, the first dj/nastj/ cojunienced. But 
either the translators, or transcribers, did not 
know the meaning or* the title Ncchus, and have 
changed it to ksxir, a dead body. The like is to 



'" Hixi^jfji 3xrk\ii: —y.ai ^iT a-.THc y.'tcci a Kfn>?H K^•>t^H. I'.UScb, 
Chron. p.7- 
^^ Synccllus. p. 1(^ 
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be observed in the passage above quoted from 
Syncellus, where the three orders of princes are 
mentioned which occurred in the Egyptian lists : 

0£wy, xat 'Hutfifwv, xa* i/£xuwv, xa» 9'hjtwv. I make nO 

doubt but, according to the true history, the 
reading was, 0£wi/, xm 'H/xtOfwi^, xai Vls^uv ^vnruu: 
Gods, a?id Demigods, and kings w/io were moi^tals. 
These mortal kings arc mentioned in contradis- 
tinction to the Gods and Demigods, though the 
latter were equally men, but were still esteemed 
a superior order of beings. * Eusebius is very se- 
vere upon the Egyptian annals, as being full of 
forgeries. But in this I must, in some degree, 
dissent frorfi this very learned author. For, I 
believe that the history of Egypt would have 
been found far more consistent than is imagined, 
if it had never been perverted by those who bor- 
rowed from it. The Grecians ruined a fine sys- 
tem, by blending what related to astronomy with 
chronology, and confounding theology with 
^* history : by not distinguishing between Gods 
and men ; between reigns of kings, and revolu- 
tions in the heavens. The kings of Egypt had 
many nanies and titles. ^' Aiwi^ujtxoj, xai rgKavvfAoi 



^^ ])ot!) Kuscbius and Syncellus failed by trying to adapt foreign 
occurrences to Grecian mythology. 
' ' Sync(jUus p. 6*3. 
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ces of the country have often twoj and often three 
names. The Deities had still a greater vari- 
ety : and I have before mentioned a statue of 
Isis, inscribed, ^ Isidi Myrionymse, to his with a 

thousand names. These names and titles have 

• 

been branched out into persons, and inserted in 
the lists of the real monarchs. Hence we find 
Menes, the Lunar God, with the hippopotamus 
stand foremost, and Osiris and Orus nearly in the 
same position. I have mentioned of Osiris, that 
he was exposed in an ark, and for a long time in 
a state of death. The like is said of Orus, whom 
^'Isis found floating upon the waters: also of 
Adonis, and Thamuz, who returned to light after 
the expiration of a year. We have the same his- 
tory concerning Talus, or Tulus, who succeeded 
Orus. He is by some called Thoulus; and is 
said to have had a renewal of life, and to have 
recovered, when Cybele was in labour. 



bx 






^^ Gruter. p. 83. n. II. 
^* Plutarch. Isis et Osir. p. 357. 

^^ Nonuus. 1. 25. p. 6? 4. Ta>Mi o.»jA»o?. Hcsych. TatX*ioj' e 
Ztt;; II' Kfnrji. Ibid. 
2 
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Lastly, it is said of •^ Rhameses, whom Herodo- 
tus calls Rhampsinitus, that he descended to the 
mansions' of death ; and, after some stay, re- 
turned to light. The anniversary of his return 
was held sacred, and observed as a festival by the 
Egyptians. I mention these things to shew, that 
the whole is one and the same history ; and that 
all these names are titles of the same person. 
They have, however, been otherwise esteemed : 
and we find them acordingly inserted in the lists 
of kings; by which means the chronology of 
Egypt has been embarrassed greatly. • 

Having mentioned Rhameses, and his descent 
to Hades, I cannot help adding a short piece of 
history concerning him in that situation, in order 
to give another instance of Grecian sophistry, 
and abuse of terms. It is well known, that un- 
der the character of Damater the antients alluded 
to the ark, and to the supposed Genius which 
presided over it. This Goddess is said to have 
received and sheltered Rhameses in the shades 
below : and it is further mentioned, ^* <ryyxu€£u£»> 



0i\lmit 99^/k^fy9^ umi. Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 122. He is said to have 
ruled over the whole earth, like Zcuth, Osiris, Orus, and olhers. 
Hermapion calls him Rhamestes, P«^fm(. Marcellinus. 1. 17. 
p. 126. See Tacitus. Anna!. 1. 2. c.60. 
*♦ Herod. 1. 2. c. 12*?. 
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Tj A?j/*iiTf I, that he played at dice with the Goddess. 
The persons in the ark were represented as in a 
state of death, and the ark itself was looked upon 
as a bier or coffin, and as such commemorated in 
all the rites of Osiris. A coffin, or bier, seems 
by the Egyptians to have been styled Cuban ; 
which term the Greeks retained, and expressed 
Cubas. Hence KuCar tro^oq, Cubas^ says Hcsy- 
chius, signi/ies a bier. A ship also was called 
Cuba, and *^ Cubeia. But at the same time that 
Cubas, Cuba, and Cubca, had a reference to an 
#irk or ship, KuCo?, Cubus, signified a die; and 
KuCaa, Cubea, had also a relation to a game. In 
consequence of this, the Grecians have taken the 
terms in a wrong acceptation ; and, instead of 
saying, that Rhamescs, during his state of con- 
finement, was with Damater in Cuba, a ship, 
or ark, they have turned tlic whole into pastime, 
and made him play witli her at dice. The like 
story is told by ^'^ Plutarch of Ilcrmes: whence 



*^ KaCstoc, »«o?* Ffa^iot. llcsycli. It should be »«&/?. Ciibcam 
maximarri) iriromis insiav, |HiU;licrriinam, atquc ornatissiniam. 
Cicero. Vcrrina ■). IJ. Vnnw hence Apollo, the prophetic God, 
was called Cab:eus. 

O xi^^if? AffoA^.i^v, i Ka^flfio;, o /LcajTK- yKschylus apud Ma- 
crob. Sat. 1. 1. c. 18. p. ^^OO. 

** JUis et Osiris, p. 3j.1. 
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we may infer, that one of, that name, for there 
were several, was the same person as Rhameses. 

It is then, I think, manifest, that the Cuthite 
Shepherds composed the first dynasty of kings in 
Egypt : and that the IsraeHtish Shepherds sue- 
ceeded them not long after their departure. Most 
of the Fathers are misled by Josephus ; who sup- 
poses, in opposition to the best authority, that 
the whole history related to one body of people 
only, and that those were his ancestors. But the 
purport of the history given, and the very dy- 
nasties, which they have transmitted, prove the 
contrary. Yet they persist ; and accordingly 
place the Exodus in the reign of ^^ Amos, or Amo- 
sis ; which was many years prior to the departure 
of the first shepherds, as will be shewn ; and con- 
sequently contrary to the true order of history. 
Of these Shepherds we have very circumstantial 
accounts; though their dynasty is transmitted to 
us by different writers in a very confused man- 
ner. The persons, who have preserved it, are 
Manethon, Africanus, Eusebius, Syncelkis, and 
Theophilus of Antioch. There is to be found a 
very great difference subsisting between these 
writers, of which at present I shall say nothing. 



1 
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Let it suffice, that we have from them transmitted 
to us a dynasty of the Shepherds ; the fifteenth of 
Africanus ; and the seventeenth of Eusebius, which 
is likewise the fifteenth, if we reckon from the 
bottom. The next, which is by them all intro- 
duced as the eighteenth, begins in this manner : 

THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY OF SIXTEEN DIOS- 
POLITE, OR THEBAN, ^ KINGS. 

Amosis. 
Chebron. 
Amenophis. 
Amersis. 
Mephres. 

Misphragmuthosis. 
^ Amosis or Tethmosis. 
Amenophis. 
Horus. 
Acherres. 
Rathos. 
Chebres. 
Acherres. 



68 



The names are in a great measure taken from Africanus ia 
SynccUus. p. 72. See also Theoph. ad Autolyc. I. 3. p. 392. 

^' So he is called by Apion, and Ptolemy Mendesius : likewise 
by Tatianus Assyrius, p. 273. Justin. Martyr. Cohort, p. 13. 
Clemens Alex, Strom. 1. l»p. 37S.See Euseb. Prap. Evang. 1. 10. 
p. 490. 493.497. 
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Armeses. 

Rhameses. 

Amenophis. 
The account given by Manethon, coticertting 
the expulsion of the Shepherds is this. After they. 
had for many years kept the Egyptians in sub-" 
jection ; the people of Upper Egypt rose against 
thetn, and, under the direction of their kings, car- 
ried on a long and bloody war. At last Halisphrag-' 
muthosis, more generally called Misphragmutho-. 
sis, surrounded them in their district, named Ava- 
ris, whiqli they had fortified. ' Here they were 
besieged a long time : when they at last came to 
terms with ^"^ Amosis, the son of the former king. 
After some conferences, they agreed to entirely 
evacuate the country, if they might be permitted 
to gfo off unmolested. He accordingly gave therrr 
hts promise, and they all departed. When thejr 

■ 

were gone, he demolished the ^' fortification 
which they had raised ; that it might not any more 
be ai receptacle to disaffected, or rebellious people. 
From this history we learn, that Misphragmutho- 
sis, and his son Aiiiosis reigned in the time of the 
first shepherds. Therefore the reign of the for- 

■ ■ » I ■ I. I , I n 

'** Tethmosis of Africanus. 

^' Karta^a^t rm* At/a^ty A/a^^k* Tatianus Assynus, fronji 
Ptolemy Mcndesius. p. 273. See also Cleiaens Alex. 1. 1. p. 378. 
and note 7* 

VOL. IV. G g 
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mer, and some years of the latter, should be 
placed in collateral order, as being plainly syn- 
chronical. The like is to be observed of all the 
previous kings of that dynasty. They were the 
princes who first made head against the Shep- 
herds ; and carried on the war mentioned above, 
which was put an end to by Amosis. They were 
consequently synclironical. But by this not 
having been observed, they are brought after, and 
gome of them are sunk above an hundred years 
lower than they should be : and this in contra- 
diction to the very evidence by these writers pro- 
duced. For they allow, that Amosis ruined the 
place called Avaris, into which his father Mis- 
phragmuthosis had before driven the Shepherds : 
and it is expressly said, that it was afterwards 
given by Amenophis to the other Shepherds, who 
succeeded. Nothing can be more determinate 
than the words of Manethon ; "* rnv ruv no»jtx£v&:v 

the citif Avaris^ xohich had been vacated by the for- 
mer Shepherds. We find that the history lies within 
a short compass. The only thing to be inquired 
into, is the identity of the persons spoken of. As 
Misphragmuthosis defeated the Shephertls, and 
drove them into Avaris, do we find a king of 



^* Manethon apucl Josephum contra Ap. I I. p. 450. 
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Egypt SO called ? There is a king of thfit name : 
and if we look into the list, we find him the sixth 
in the eighteenth^* dynasty, which consists"' oF 
Theban, or Diospolite kings. His son Ambsis is 
said to have concluded the whole affair, and 
finally to have expelled them. Does any prince 
occur of the name of Amosis or Tethmosis, iii 
this order ? A person of this name appears in the 
same dynasty ; and he is successor to the fonner, 
in conformity to the history given. It is said, 
that Amenophis gave the district, which the for- 
mer Shepherds vacated, to the latter. As these 
succeeded the others very soon, is there any king 
of the name of Amenophis, whose reign coincides 
with these circumstances ? Such a one very hap- 
pily occurs : and he comes the very next in suc- 
cession to the prince, who sent the first Shepherds 
away. These things surely are very plain. Why 
then are these kings brought so much lower than 
the sra allotted to the Israelites ? and why have 
the most learned of the Fathers adjudged the de- 
parture of that people to the time of the first king 
of this Theban dynasty ? This prince is said to , 
have lived ^* twenty- five years after they were re- 



^' 6. Misphrtgmuthobis. 

7. Amosis, si veTetbmosii. 

8. Amenophis. 

'^ Tbeoph. ad Autolyc. 1. 3. p. 992. 

agS 
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tiffid. Fr©m henqf we may be assured, that this 
f^fidd not bfi the person, witli whom Moses was coa- 
Cftiied ;.fof that king was drowned in the Red Sea. 
'^[heopbj^s jQ^llscdiivS king Amasis; and speaking 
of these twenty ► five years, says, that , he i:eig[ne<l 
^l^t terrp,7^ /tA£T<j Tny. ijfCoAtw T» io^h; after lie had 
fsptlUd the fi^ofk sppken of. This can n^ver be 
-!^?4f; ^PP^^'^'^ ^^ ^'^^ Israelites. It cda]K>t with 
auy Pf^-J^{}^<Jy ^^ said of tbem that they were 
q^pellpiL T'?/?^ ^Y-^^^ (Uita^ned againist their will : 
and when they were sufti^red at Ijist to depart, the 
Jpgypti.i^ns puj;«$ued after thciui, ia orcjej: to bring 
ihem ^* backp, J Tlie ly^tory ccrtaiuly. relates to 
tlie Cuthite Sheplicriis, who stood their groun4 
tfll they . were actually driven away. So far, I 
believe, is tru^ : that the Isira^Htes left the couu- 
try in the reii»n of Amasis, who was more pro- 
perly called llamascs, ;vnd Kamases the son of 
3ethou : but this was a long time after the reign 
of Amos, or Aniosis, who is phvced at the head 
of the Theban dynasty. 



■?-?• 



75 Ibid. 

^* It may be said, lh:it the Egyptians pressed the Israelites to 
tlcplirtf A/id flic E^yptiario zvcrc urgent vpon the people, that they 
mght .said them (tut of the land, Sec, Exodus, c. 12. v. 3.*^. But 
this docs not come up to the real and hostile expulsion, which is 
mentioned by the r,gypiian historians ; so that the people thus 
forcibly expelleil rf>uld hot pa?5ibly be th a Israelites. 



If tlicsd great outlines in histofy are so deafr> 
as I presume them to be, it may be a^lced IrrfW it 
was possible for such mistakes in chronology to 
have arisen ? What reason can be given for this 
wilful inconsistency ? I answer with regret, thai 
it was owing to an ill-grounded zeaHn the Fathers: 
They laid too much stress upon the antiquity of 
Moses, and laboured much to make' hrm prior (6 
every ihirrgin ^^ Greece. It had been tiiiluckily 
said by Apion, that the person who ruifred Avaris 
was contemporary with ^* Inachus of Argos; IF 
this person were before Moses, then Ihtfbhus" mii^l 
also have been before him, M'hirh was not tb Bli 
allo^verf. Hence narritt have been changed, Md 
history has been perverted, to prevent this alarfii.^ 
ing circumstance, Accordingljr Tatiawlfs, hkviii^ 
gone through a long series of argument to thi^ 
purpose, concludes with somie triuhiph: /"OuxbiJ 

Wi^vt Mwva'n?, Afro ys twv 'arfdiijrjjUfvwv,' 'ufoga'S'Jripof 
*H(iacav TsraXociaVy t^oXEWV, f»ifjLO)fm» TH^/'ejOVe it ii mU" 

nifest, from what has been said, that Moses ick^ 



. .^ ..{. I. .^ 



t I » ■■! i» ■ I t I 



^^ See Clemcnsi Tatianus, and the authors abt}vf? qJiteil. 
Africanus apud Euscb. Praep. 1. 10. p. 490* Jnifttin Mftrtyy^ 
Cohort, p. 13. Theophilus. I. 3. p. 393. 

'•Syncelliis. p. 62. p. 68. 

'• Tatianus. p. 274. See Justin Martyr. Cohort, p. 13. The- 
ophilus supposes the Exodus to have been a thousand years be- 
fore the war of Troy. 1. 3. p. Zd3, ' 

1 
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prior to the heroes^ to the cities^ and to the Deities 
{of Greece). But truth does not depend upon 
priority ; and the Fathers lost sight of this bles- 
sing through a wrong zeal to obtain it They, to 
be sure, might plead some authority for their 
notions; but it was not of such weight as to have 
influenced men of their learning. Manethon does 
most certainly say, at least as he is quoted, that 
the Shepherds, who were expelled, betook them- 
selves to Jerusalem. '^ Mtrx ro i^£\6uv «J A»yu7rT« 
<r0v Xaoy rtoit TLoiiAtytav ti^ *I(^oo'oXu/a«, o cxC«X»» aurouc f^ 
V^iyuirrs /3«a'iA^u; Tf0/xw<ric ii»(riXt\j<rt jAircc rctvra tm 

fiHoo'i -aiyrtj xa,i fAnvotg rtfr^o^A^. After the Shepherds 
had departed from Egypt .^ffjerusalem^ Tethmosis^ 
wfio drove them away^ lived twenty -Jive years and 
four months. This one circumstance about Jeru- 
salem has contributed beyond measure to confirm 
the Fathers in their mistakes. Josephus, and 
those who have blindly followed this authority, 
did not consider that the Israelites were not 
driven out; that they did not go to Jerusalem; 
and that the kiijg, in wliose reign they departed, 
did not survive the event : for he perished, as has 
been said before. Add to this, that the same 
writer, Manethon, plainly shews that the Israelites 



sc 



Josephus coiitru .-\p. 1. 1. p. 44(). 
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did not come into Egypt till the reign of '*' Ame- 
nophis, who was many years later ; so that this 
history could not relate to them. He gave them 
the very district which the former Shepherds 
had deserted. The whole account of the first 
Shepherds is inconsistent with the history of the 
latter. The fathers often quote Apion, Ptolemy 
MendesiuSy and Manethon, to ptove that the 
Israelites were expelled Egypt by Amosis, or 
Amasis, and speak of Moses as contemporary with 
that king whom they place at the head of the 
Theban dynasty. Thus Justin Martyr appeals 
to the first of those writers for the truth of this 

assertion. " Karalmp^ov Aj y«? Pa<r»Afa, Ajbiafl"* Jof -Ai- 

MuZcia. According to Apion, in the timeof Ina- 
chus ofArgoSy and in the reign of A masts of Egypt y 
the Israelites left that country under the conduct of 
Moses. He quotes for the same purpose Polemo, and 
Ptolemy Mendesius. But the history could never 



*® Ji)sephus contra Ap. 6l. p. 460. Jhe coining of the Israelite^ 
is [lainly described under the return of the first Shepherds. 
Many have supposed the two bodies of pcopL* to im\c been one 
and the same. They have therefore mistaken the arrival of the 
l^ter for a return of the former ; and have, in consequence of 
it» much Confounded thpir history : but the truth may be plainly 
discerned. 

•f Cohort, p. 13. 
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be^as we find it here represented. We have a long 
^jcpount of the Shepherds in Manethon, who says 
not a word of what is here mentioned of the 
Israelites, hut contradicts it in every point. Apion 
^ii^pwise expressly tells us, that Amosis was the 
pefsou who ruined Avaris, wbjch, we know, was 
^ftprwards given to the later Shepherds: And so 
fyar. is he from referring the departure of this people 
^Q the reign of the first Diospolite king in the 
fjighteenth dynasty, that he supposes the Exodus 
to have been in the '* seventh Olympiad, which 
W9S many centuries later. 

. fh^? Fathers do not always quote precisely, but 
often put their own inferences for the words of 
their author. Ptolemy, Apion, and others men- 
tion, that a people called Shepherds were driven 
put of Egypt in the reign of Amosis. These 
Shepherds, say Theophilus and Tatianus, were 
tlie Jews: therefore the Jews left the country in 
th^ rtign of that king ; and as they were con- 
ducted by Moses, it is plain, say they, from 
Apion, that Moses was contemporary with *' Amo- 



** Josephus contra A p. 1. 1. p. *\69. 



'^ The same hi.^tory is quoted from difTercnt writers with a simi- 
larity of lan^ua^c, which is very suspicious. ThusCtesias is by 
Clemens mude to give the same account as we have had from the 
writers ot Egypt. *H Mua-iu^ xxra AfAva-it top A»7t?rT»or, xoti nmrm 
lifA^o* TOP -A^yao*, i| A»ybWTt* x*in<r»5. btroTO. 1. 1. p. 379» It is 
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sis. la- like niatuierJoaephus tells us^ that, accord<- 
\\ig to Manetbon, the Jews were driven out of 
Egypt in. the reign of king ** Tethmosis. Now 
the passage tq which he alludes is preserved in 
his QWU: works. %t .^^ large; and not a syllabic 
does JVIanethqn there say about either Jew or 
IcrMite. He gives quite a different history. And 
though his account is very incorrect, yet so much 
we Qiay plainly learn from him, that the Israelites 
came into Egypt in the time of Amenophis, the 
eighth king of the Diospolite dynasty ; and they 
likewise left tl>e country in the reign of Ameno- 
phis,, sonxetimes rendered by mistake Amenoph* 
thes. Tins was not the same prince, but one 
long after, whose son was Sethon, called also 
Ramases Sethon, from Rampses (the same as 
Ramases),. the father of *^ Amenophis. 

If then we recapitulate the principal facts which 



very pxtraordinaiy that so many foreign writers should uniformly 
refer Moees fo Iiiaehu% as it it a point of little consequence to 
any but those who wanted to enhance the antiquity of the former. 
To the same purpose Apion, Polemo, and Ptolemy Mcndesiui 
are quoted. Yet, I am persuaded that the antient Egyptians 
knew oothinji; of Argos, nor of Inachus, the supposed king of k. 
See Justin Martyr. Cohort, p. 13. 

*♦ Coutra Ap. 1. 1. p. 469. 

'^ Ibid. p. 444. 

*^ Ibid. p. 46k 
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relate to the antient history of Egypt, we shall 
find that they happened ia the following order. 
After that the Mizrai'm bad been for some time 
settled in that country, they were invaded by the 
Shepherds, those Cutbites of Babylonia. These 
held the region in subjection, and behaved with 
much cruelty to the natives. They were at last 
opposed, and by king Misphragmutbosis reduced 
to great straits, and besieged in their strong hold 
Avaris. His son Amosis, the Tethmosis of Afri- 
canus, pressed theui so closely that they were 
glad to come to terms of composition. He agreed 
to let them go unmolested if they would imme* 
diately leave the country^ Upon this the whole 
body retired, after having been in possession of 
Kgypt above two hundred and fifty years. To 
Amosis succeeded Amenophis ; who is said to have 
given their deserted town and district to the Is- 
raelitish Shepherds. These came into the coun- 
try from Canaan, about thirty years after the 
exit of the *' former. They resided here two 
hundred and fifteen years, and then they too re- 



'^ This I hav^ shewn before. The Old Chronicle makes the 
residence of the tirsi shepherds in Kiiypt to have been but 217 
years: but I believe that il is a mistake for 271. This would 
make the interval 25 years between the departure of ti^e^rst, 

'itjd arrival of the second Shepherds. 
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tired in the reign of Amenophis, jthe son of Ramp^ 
sesy and father of Ramases Sethon. Such is the 
history which is given by ^ JVIanethon, Apion, 
and other writers. That we may know in what 
degree this accords with the xlynasty of princes 
transmitted by Africanus, Eusebius, and Syncel- 
lus, it will be proper to lay before the reader a 
list of the first kings, as we find it exhibited by 
thpse writers. I have shewn, that the first dy-^ 
nasty consisted of the Demigods, or Auritse; 
called also the Hellenic and Phoenician Shep^ 
herds, who took Memphis. The next dynasty 
was of Diospolite or Theban princes, who were 
of the Mizraim race, and expelled the former. 
And as the person who drove them away was 
Amosis, or Tethmosis, the son of Misphragmu- 
thosis, that king, and all above him, should be 
placed collateral with the Shepherd dynasty, as 
being synchronic^l. Indeed there is reason to 
think, that most, if not all, of the five, which 
precede are spurious, being for the most part the 
same names placed here by ^ anticipation, and 
having the same history repeated. I shall there- 



" Apud Joscphura cone. Ap. 1. 1. p.46l. 

^ Hnlispbragmuthosis, Tethmosis, Amenophis, kaye been pla- 
ced at rhe head of the dynasty, to ruiip the antiquity of Moses. 
The same names occur again in the same list, and nearly in th« 
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fore begin with Misphragmtithosis, as ttith him 
die true Egyptian history commences; but will 
first give the dynasty of the Shepherds. 



. 1. 



•^*i 



same order, below. What was trulj* said of the ^nt Shepherds, 
and their expulsion under Tethmosis, and Amosis, ha^ been anti- 
cipated, and attributed to the Israel iti^h Shepherds ; and the 
itame of the sanne king has* been repeated, and placed- at the t^ 
<if the Ibt. 
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THE FIRST DYNASTY OP KINGS IN EGYPT, CONSISTING OP 
HELLENIC AND PHENICIAN SHEPHERDS, WHO WERE FO- 
}lEIONERSy AND TOOK MEMPHIS. 



Maiietboiu 1 Africanus. i 


Salatis - - - 19 
^Beon - - - 44 m. 7 
ApacfanoB - • 36 m. 7 
Apopiiis - - - 6l 
lanias ----- 50m.l 
Assis • - - - 49 m. 2 

,259 


Saites - . » . . 19 
Byon - • - - « 44 
Pachnas ----- 6l 
Slaun - - . - • 50 
Archies ----- '49 
Aphobis - - - - - 6l 

284 


Kusebius. 


Synceilus. 


Saiitc?s 19 

Anon - - - ' - - 43 

Aphophis - ... 14 
Anchjes - . - - - - 30 

106 


Silites - - - - - 19 
Bason . - - • - - 44 
A pachnas - - • - 36 
Aphophis • - - - 6l 
Scthos . - - - . 50 

Kcrtus 29 

Aseth 20 

* 

259 



^' Many of these mistakes, with which these lists abound, are 
owing to the ignorance of transcribfrs and editors : of which we 
have a flagrant instance before us. After Salatis, in three co- 
pies, we find the Shepherd king called Bson and Bnon. But tbii 
is a manifest blunder. There was a second king in the dynasty ; 
but the chronologcrs could not arrive at his name. Tliey there- 
fore put him down B. «»*>»: the $ecotid king is anonymous: and so it 
occurs in Eusebius. But in the other lists it is altered to Byiup^ 
B«M#y, B^m ; and has passed for a proper name. See Marsham's 
Chron. p. 100. llic mistake is as old as Josephus. 
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THt SECOND DTKA8TT, CONSISTING OF DIOSP0LITE> OK 

TUEBAN KINGS. 



According to ^ Josepbux 
from Mnnetbon. 


According to ^ Africanus in 
Syncellus. 


Halisphragmutbobis 25 m. JO 
Tbmosis - - - 9 m. 8 
Aroenophis • - 30 m. 10 
Onis - - - - 36 m. 5 
Acencres - - - 12 m. 1 
Rathotis - * - 9 
Achenchercs - -12 m. 5 
Achencheres - - 12 m. 3 
Armais - - - 4 ro. 1 
Rhamesses • - 1 m. 4 
Rhamesses Miamun 66 m. 2 
Amenophis - - 19 m. 6 
»' S thon iEgyptus 59 
Rampses - - - 66 
Amenophis - - 00 
^ Ramcsses Set h on 00 


Mispbragmutbosia '"06 
Tctbmosis - - - - g 
Amenophis - - • - 31 

Orus .37 

Acberrcs ----- 32 
Ratbos ..... 6 
Cbcbrcs •--.-- 12 
Acberrcs ----- 12 
Armeses ----- 5 
Rbammeses ... - 1 
Amcnoph ... - 19 


THIRD DYNASTY. 


Sethos ----- 51 
Rapsaces - - - - 61 
Ammenephthcs ' - ~ 20 
Rhamrses - - - - 00 



^ Contra Ap. I. 1. p 
»Mbid. p. 460. 
9' Ibid. p. 461. 
5' Syncellus. p. 7-- 
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According to •* Eusebius, 



Mi»phragmuthosis - - 26 

Tiithmosis - - - • 9 

Aiuenophis - -» - - 31 

. 36 

' 12 

• 39 
' 16 
. 8 

• 15 

• 5 

- 6S 

- 40 



Orus - - - - - 

Achonccrscs - - 

Alhoris - - - - 

Chenchcrcs - - - 

Acherres - - • - 

ChcuTcs - - - • 

Arinats - - - - 
Ammcses 
Mcnophis 



• - 1^ 



THIRD DYNASTY, 



Sethos • . - • - 55 

Rapses » ^ » m ^ QQ 

Ammenopbthis - - '> 40 

Ammcnemmes - - - 26 



According to *^ Theupbilua 
Antiocbenus. 



Metbruminutbosis 
Tythmosis 
Dampbcnophis 
Orus - - - 

Ori Filia - - 
Mercberes 
Armais - - 
Messes - - 
lib a messes 
Araciiopbis 
Thoessus er ") 
H ham (SMI s ) 
Setfios .'Eg)'ptus 



20 ni. 10 

- Dm. d 

- 30 m. 10 

• 

- 33 m, 6 

- 10 m. 3 

- 12 m. 3 

- 30 m, 1 
• 6 m, 2 

- 1 m. 4 

- 19 m. 6 

. 10 



Some of these names, by collating, may be 
corrected ; and each of the authors quoted will 
contribute towards it. At present each specimen 
abounds with mistakes. Tythmosis, Tethmosis 
and Thmosis^ seem to have been originally Tha* 
mosis ; probably the same as Thamus, and Tha- 
muz. Menophi^ Amenephthes, and Amenoph* 



•* Euseb. Cbron. p. 16. 
^' TbeoplTilus 94 Autol. 1. 3. p. 39^, 
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thc3 arc undoubtedly mistakes for ^ Amenophis, 
as it is rendered in Josephus. Rathos, and Ra- 
thotisy are for Rathor, and Rathoris : and those 
again are for Athor and Atboris. Chebres of 
Africanus should be altered to Cheres; thfe same 
as Sol. The whole list is made iip of divine ti- 
tles. Cheres is Sometimes compounded Chan- 
Cheres, and expressed Achancberes : all of which 
are the same title. Messes, Ammeses, and Ar- 
meses, are all mistakes for Rameses, cither abridg- 
ed, or transposed, as may be shewn from Theo- 
pliilus. Armai's, and Armes,' seem to be the same 
as Hermes. Raphaces, and Rapse^^- are by Jo- 
sephus more correctly rendered Rampses. Thoe- 
sus in Theophilus is a transposition, -and variation 
of Setlios, the same as Sethoh, whom he very 
properly, in another place, styles Sethos Egyptus. 
As these names may, I think, to a degree of cer- 
tainty be amended, I shall endeavour to give a 
more correct list, as I have presumed to form it 
upon collation. 



•m* 



^" To say the truth, I beli^\-e that Menophis is the original 
name. It was a divine title, like all the others, and assumed by 
kings. It was properly Menopkis, iivc Mcnes-Pytha, vel Mcucs 
Ophion: and it originally was a title given to the person com- 
memorated under the character of Noc Agathodsemon, changed 
by the Greeks to Neo. See vol, iiu plate xvi, p. JS2, 
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1. Misphragmuthosis. 
S. Thamosis ; Amosis of Clemens and 
dthers. 

3. Amenoplus. 

4. Or us. 

5. Chan-Cheres. 

6. Athoris, 

7. Chancheres 2. 
S. Chancheres 3. 

9. Armes, or Hermes. 

10. Rhafneses. 

11. Amenophis, 

DYNASTY THE THIBP. 

1. Sethos ^gyptus. 

S. Rampses, the same as Rhameses. 

3. Amenophis. 

4. Rbamases Sethon. 

But though this list may be in some degree 
corrected, yet we may still perceive a great dif- 
ference subsisting among the writers above, and 
particularly in the numbers. The only method of 
proceeding in these cases, where we cannot ob- 
tain the precision, we could wish, is to rest con- 
tented with the evidence which is afforded, and 
to see if it be at all material. We are told, that 
Misphragmuthosis was the person who gave the 

VOL. IV. Hh 
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Shepherds the first notable defeat; and we ac* 
cordingly find him in the subsequent dynasty to 
the Shepherds. . Next to him stands his sou 
Themosis, who drove them out of the country. 
The Israelites came soon after, in .the reign of 
Amenophis, who gave them a place of habitation. 
In copformity to this, we find that Amenophis 
comes in the list immediately after Themosis, or 
Tethmosis; all which is perfectly consonant to 
the history before given. This people resided in 
the country about two hundred and fifteen years, 
land departed in the reign of Apenophis, the 
father of Rameses ^ Sethon, We §nd that the 
eleventh king is Amenophis, and he is succeeded 
by Sethos; by which one might be induced to 
think that this was the person alluded to. But, 
ypon due examination, we shall find, that this 
could not be the king mentioned, for he was not 
the father of the person \v'ho succeeded him. We 



A/x.c?tf(pio() wofAociAtvoif. Joseph us contra Ap. !• 1. p. 460. Rha- 
messes seems to have reigned with his father. He is called 
liharacses, and Rhamasis, and is undoubtedly the person alluded 
10 by Clemens and others, upder the name of Amasis; in whose 
time they suppose the Exodus to have been. See Strom. 1. 1. 
p. 378. Of Rhamasis they formed Amasis, which they changed 
to Aiposis, apd thps jraiscd the ara of Moses to an unw^rran^ble 
height. 
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find, in Eusebius and Syncellus, that at Sethos 
JEgyptus a new dynasty commenced, which is; 
properly the third. Josephus takes no notice of 
this circumstance ; yet he gives a true list of the 
first kings, who are 



leo 



Sethon iEgyptus. 
Rampses. 
Amenophis. 
Ramases Sethon^ 



The third of these is the Amenophis spdkfen of 
by Manethon, in whose feign the Israelites left 
Egypt ; for he is the father of the Ramases, called 
Sethon. In respect to the numbers annexed to 
each king's name, they are so varied by different 
writers, that we cannot repose any confidence in 
them. I therefore set them quite aside ; and only 
consider the numbers of the kings who reigned 
from Amenophis the first to Amenophis the father 
of Rhamases. I find them to amount to twelve 
inclusive. If then we allow twenty years to each 
king, the reigns will amount to two hundred and 
forty years. And as we do not know the year of 
the first Amenophis, in which the Israelites cn-» 
tcred Egypt, nor the year of the latter king, in 

'^ Sethon iEgyptus. CoDt. Ap. 1. 1. c« 46o« 
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which they departed ; if we make t>roper allow^ 
aace for this, the sum of the years will correspond 
very well with the sojourning of the people in 
that country, which ww cwo hundred and fif* 
teen years. 

Manethon tells us, as I have observed before, 
that the Amenophis, in whose reign the Israelites 
left Egypt, preceded Rhamases Sethon. In his 
reign they were led off, under ike .^ conduct of 
Moses. It is to be observed that Manethon styles 
this king the father of Set Hon. This is the reason 
why I do not think that the former Amenfopbis was 
the person spoken of. Sethoti .Sgyptus, who suc- 
^^eeded that Ameuophis, was of another dynasty, 
consequently of another family, and could not be 
his soil ; for new dynasties commence with new 
families. This, I imagine, was the prince, who 
is alluded to in Scripture, where it is said that 
* there arose up a new king aver Egypty who knew 
not Joseph. He was not acquainted with the 
merits of Joseph, because he was the first king 



' Manethon has confounded the history of Joseph and Moses, 
•f which I have before taken notice. He allows that a person 
called Moses led off the Israelites, biit supposes ihnt this was a 
secondary name. M£titi9»j '/wro/jca, r.«« Tptrryjpiv^fi lAv'Cax^. 
Ibid. 

* Exodus, c. U V. 8. 
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of a new dynasty, and of a different family from 
those who had been under such immediate obli- 
gations to the Patriarch. In the antient histories 
there is a distinction made between the Miztiim 
and tlie Egyptians ; and the former wei-e looked 
upon as prior in time. Thus, in the Old Chro- 
nicle, the reigns of the kings are divided into 
three classes : tl^ first of which is of the Auritae ; 
the next of the Mizraim ; and the third of the 
Egyptians. Here is a difference expressed be- 
tween the two latter, and it may. not he easy to 
determine wherein it consisted. Those so parti- 
cularly styled Egyptians were probably of Lower 
^ Egypt, and of a more mixed family than those 
Mizraioi, who were of the superior region, 
called SaiL Of these the Cunic, or Royal, Cycle 
consisted, and the supremacy was in their family 
for some genetations. But a change of govern- 
ment enaued» and the chief rule came into the 
hands of tbe Aiyvsmoi, Egyptians, of whom ^ Se- 



' The region of Dielui seemt to he purliculafly denoted under 
the name of iE^ptus. The words ^aX/taaei ya^ n* Aiyvero^, re* 
late only to Lower Egypt. In like manner Aiyvwrof ht^t rtf 
4r*T«fAir> A*yvwT9c v^ra^ox^airoif expressions used by Uerudotus 
and Diodorus, have a like reference to the same part of the 
fottotry, and to that only. 

* 'O (fkit Xtiv^is tNcAiiT* AiyvwTic* Josephus coat. Ap. L 1. 
p. 447* 
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thon, called JEgyptus, was tbe first monarcli; 
This new dynasty was the third ; but according 
to the common way of computation, it was re- 
puted the nineteenth. Hence, in the Latin ver* 
sion of the Eusebian Chronicle, the author tells 
us very truly, ^ ^gyptii per nonam decimam 
dynastiam suo imperatore uti coeperunt ; quorum 
primus Sethos. We find that the genuine race of 
Egyptian monarchs did not commence before 
Sethon. He was of a different family from the 
former, and undoubtedly the person styled a 
mew king ; who was not acquainted with the me* 
Tits of Joseph, and who unjustly enslaved the 
children of Israel. To him succeeded Rampses ; 
and next after him came that Amenophis, in 
whose reign I have shewn that the' Exodus hap* 
pened under Moses. 

I wish that I could proceed, and with any de- 
greee of accuracy settle the dynasties downward ; 
that the whole of the Egyptian chronology might 
be established. But as this is a work which will 
require much time, and more sagacity than I can 
pretend to, I shall leave it to be executed by 
others. I flatter myself, that it may one day be 



ftttf-if, Atyvvto^ jcoAfiTai. Th«ophil. ad Autol. 1. 3. p. 392. 
^ Euseb. Chron. Lat. p. 17* • « 
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effected ; though there will certainly be great 
difficulty ill the execution. The Exodus is sup- 
posed to have happened 1494 years before the 
birth of Christ. As this event has been mistaken 
for the retreat of the first Shepherds, and adjudged 
to the reign of the first Amosis, it has been car- 
ried upwards too high by two hundred and fifty 
years. In consequence of this, the writers, who 
have been guilty of this anticipation, have taken 
pains to remedy the mistake, which they found 
must ensue in chronological computation. But 
this was healing one evil by introducing a greater. 
They saw from their commencing so high, that 
the years downwards were too many for their 
purpose. They have therefore, as we have reason 
to fear, omitted some kings; and altered the years 
of others; in order that the aera of Amosis may 
be brought within a proper distance, and accord ' 
with the year of Christ. By means of these 
changes the kings of Africanus differ from those 
ofEusebius; and the years of their reigns still 
vary more. Syncellus has formed a list of his 
own : upon what authority I know not ; wherein' 
there are still greater variations: so that there 
sometimes occur three or four princes in a suite, 
of which there are no traces in the foregoing 
writers. Thus every one has endeavoured to 
^dapt the chronology of Egypt to his own preju- 
dices, which has introduced infinite confusion 
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Of this Sir John Marsham very justly complains. 
^ His modis luculentissimas iEgypti antiquitates, 

miser^ vexatse, spissis involute sunt tenebris; 
ab ipsis temporum interpretibus ; qui omnia sus- 
que deque permiscuerunt. Upon SyncelKis he 
passes a severe censure. ' Reges comminiscitur, 
qui neque apud Eusebium sunt, neque AfVicanuni : 
annosque et successiones mutilat, vel extendrt, 
prout ipsi visum est, magnft nominum, maximi 
Qumerorum interpolatione. It must be conftssed, 
that there is too much truth in this allegation ; 
though we are in other respects greatly indebted 
to this learned chronologer. The person, to whom 
we are most obliged, is Eusebius : for he went 
very deep in his researches ; and has transmitted 
to us a noble collection of historical records, 
which without him had been buried in oblivion. 
But even Eusebius had his prejudices, and has 
tried to adapt the history of Egypt to some pre- 
conceived opinions. Hence he laboured to en- 
hance the antiquity of Moses: and not consider- 
ing that the Shepherd kings were the first who 
reigned in Egypt, he has made it his business to 
authenticate sixteen antecedent dynasties, which 



* Marsham. Can.Chror. p. 7* 
^ Ibid. 
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never existed. Hence the annals of this country 
have been carried up higher than the a?ia of 
' creation ; and have afforded embarrassment to 
men of the greatest learning. They have likewise 
afforded handle to ill disposed persons to arraign 
the credibility of the Mosaic history ; and to call 
in question the authenticity of the Scriptures in 
general. Some have had suspicions, that these 
dynasties were not genuine ; and would gladly 
have set them aside. But suspicions are not suffi- 
cient to make void such a portion of history. It 
has been my endeavour to detect the falla y, and 
to shew manifestly, that they are spurious: and 
I hope, that the authorities, to which I appeal, 
have sufficiently proved it. 



' According to Africanus, Mcnes preceded Concharcs in th« 
^ Cunic cycle, no less tlion 3833 ye^irs. 
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